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CHAPTER XL. 


TEXAS, OREGON, AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Marcu fourth, 1821, the day whereon, according to law, 
Monroe should a second time have taken the oath of office, 
fell on a Sunday. Never in our history had such an event 
happened on such a day, and, considering the peculiar char- 
acter which the Christian world has given to the first day of 
the week, Monroe was uncertain what to do. Regard for the 
Sabbath prompted him to put off the oath till the morrow. 
Regard for his duty prompted him to take it the moment his 
first term expired. In the end his religious feelings tri- 
umphed, and he was sworn into office at noon on March fifth, 
thereby establishing a precedent which has twice been fol- 
Jowed since his death. 

The first important act of his second term was the ap- 
pointment of Andrew Jackson to the Governorship of Florida. 
After two years of delay, due to the state of affairs in Spain, 
the Florida treaty of 1819 had at last been ratified by Ferdi- 
nand and reratified by the Senate of the United States on 
Washington’s birthday, 1821. Time did not serve to organ- 
ize the new territory; hence, beyond spreading over it the 
revenue laws and the law against the slave-trade, and au- 
thorizing the President to invest the powers of the existing 
Government in a proper person, no legislation had been at- 
tempted when the session closed. Whoever was sent as Gov- 
ernor would be invested, therefore, with all the immense 
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powers of the old Captain-General of Cuba andthe old Gov- 
ernors of Spanish Florida, save that he could neither levy taxes 
nor grant land. For this post a man of the utmost prudence 
was needed. But it pleased Monroe to select Jackson, be- 
cause, in his opinion, some amends were due for the attack 
made upon the general in the House of Representatives two 
years before; because the victory at New Orleans had given 
him a popularity such as was not enjoyed by any other Ameri- 
can then living; and because, by a recent act of Congress, 
he was about to be turned out of the military service of the 
United States. 

The law provided that after June first, 1821, there should 
be but one major-general, and, as Jackson was the youngest 
in commission, he must go. That the nation might be spared 
the odium of discarding the most distinguished soldier then 
in her service, Monroe at once appointed him Governor of 
Florida, and commissioner to receive the territory from the 
Spaniards. He promptly accepted the office, and, while 
James Grant Forbes was despatched in the sloop of war 
Hornet to carry the order of the King of Spain to the Captain- 
General of Cuba for the delivery of the province, and bring 
back the necessary orders for the surrender of Florida, its 
forts, and its archives to the American commissioner, Jack- 
son travelled slowly southward to Pensacola. At that city, 
in July, amid the tears and sobs of the people, the province 
was formally delivered to the Americans. 

Had the weeping Spaniards at Pensacola looked over the 
world on that memorable July day, they could have found no 
spot on earth so blessed as the United States, no people so pros- 
perous and happy as those with whom their lot was cast. 
Abroad, near by, around them on every hand, were nations 
struggling desperately for a little of that kind of liberty of 
which henceforth it was to be their privilege to enjoy so 
much. With all the details of the revolutions and counter- 
revolutions of Mexico and Colombia, Guatemala, Chili, 
Buenos Ayres, Naples, Greece, Portugal, and Spain we are 
most happily not concerned. Yet the story of them must be 
told with some fulness if we are to understand two memorable 
events cf Monroe’s second administration—the announcement 
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of the doctrine that bears his name, and the early settlement 
of Texas. 

The uprising of the Spaniards against Joseph Bonaparte, 
in June, 1808, had been followed by a struggle between the 
new King and the revolutionary juntas that sprang up in 
every Spanish city and struggled for control of the American 
colonies. Chief among these dependencies of the Crown 
was Mexico. There the natives of Spain and the Mexi- 
cans in office, influenced by the emissaries of Bonaparte, 
would gladly have obeyed the order of the Council of 
the Indies and declared for King Joseph. The Viceroy 
Iturigaroy and the Mexican people, led by the agents of the 
junta of Seville, were for adhering to Ferdinand Seventh; 
but, when agents of other juntas appeared and claimed to 
govern the country, the people in their distraction appealed 
to the viceroy to establish a revolutionary government 
for Mexico. As he was about to comply, the Spaniards 
holding office under the Crown seized and committed him to 
the prison of the Inquisition. When the junta of Seville 
heard of this, it approved the act, and appointed the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico viceroy. He was soon removed, however, 
and the government intrusted to the Court of Audience, 
which held it when the victories of Napoleon in Spain scat- 
tered the junta of Saville for the time being. It reassembled, 
however, at Cadiz, and sent out Don José Venegas as viceroy. 

The dispersion of the junta had been the signal for a re- 
volt of the native Mexicans under the lead of Don Miguel 
Hidalgo, a curate of Dolores, in the province of Guanaxuato. 
Half-breeds and creoles, Indians and mestizos, even royal 
troops, hurried to his standard, and, with an army growing 
as it marched, he set off for and took the city of Guanaxuato. 
The revolt now became general, and Hidalgo, after providing 
abundance of munitions with the money found in the city 
treasury, started for Mexico. His troops were many and en- 
thusiastic; his supplies were plentiful; all opposition melted 
away as he approached, and there seemed to be nothing to 
stop his triumphant progress. But, though the viceroy had 
few troops, he had a weapon which to the ignorant and super- 
gtitious rabble that followed Hidalgo was far more terrible 
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than guns and soldiers—the spiritual arms of Rome. This 
he used, and Hidalgo and his followers were excommunicated. 
To weapons of this sort the revolted priest paid no heed, and 
made his way to the outskirts of the city of Mexico. But 
his people had deserted him in such numbers that he was 
forced to retreat, was pursued, betrayed, taken, and executed 
in the usual Mexican way. One of his followers, Bernardo 
Gutierres, made good his escape, and, after a long flight across 
Texas, found refuge at Natchitoches, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Lieutenant Augustus W. Magee. 

Magee was a graduate of West Point, had caught the 
spirit of the Wilkinson school of soldiers on the frontier, and 
was quickly persuaded by Gutierres to join in an attempt to 
conquer Texas. To get followers was an easy matter, for the 
neutral strip which lay between the Sabine and the Arroyo 
Hondo had long been inhabited by a lawless, desperate set 
of freebooters, who lived by plundering the overland trade 
between Mexico and New Orleans, and were ready for any 
enterprise however reckless. A call to them to join the “ Re- 
publican Army of the North” and receive forty dollars a 
month and a league of land in the Republic of Texas was 
promptly responded to, and in June, 1812, one hundred and 
fifty, under Gutierres, began their march for Spanish Bluffs, 
on the Trinity river. With the history of that army—how 
it captured Nacogdoches and the fort at Spanish Bluffs; how 
it crossed the Colorado and was besieged by Don Manuel de 
Salcedo, Governor of Texas, at La Bahia; how it drove him to 
San Antonio; how it captured the town, and treacherously 
put to death Saleedo, Simon de Herrera, Governor of New 
Leon, and a host of officers—need not be related. With the 
capture of San Antonio success left the Republicans. They 
deposed Gutierres, placed Don José Alvarez Toledo in com- 
mand, were defeated, and in two months’ time the few that 
remained were back on the west bank of the Sabine. 

After establishing a camp at Gaines’s Ferry, Toledo re- 
turned to the United States, collected arms, ammunition, and 
a few men, whom he led to El Puente del Rey, a place be- 
tween Vera Cruz and Jalapa, fortified it, and waited for the 
troops of the Mexican republic to join him. 
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The fall of Hidalgo had not ended the struggle for in- 
dependence. Another priest, Morelos by name, had rebelled, 
had raised an army in the southwestern provinces, had won 
a great battle at Tixtla, and had summoned a congress to meet 
at Chilpanzingo, which in 1812 published a declaration of in- 
dependence, and sent Don José Manuel Herrera to represent 
the Mexican republic in the United States. But with the 
death of Morelos, while on his way to join Toledo at El Pu- 
ente del Rey, the cause of the Republicans languished, and 
the duty of reviving it fell on Herrera. 

For three years his efforts were fruitless; but in Decem- 
ber, 1815, Don Luis Aury, with three small vessels, broke 
through the Spanish fleet which then besieged Cartagena 
and escaped. -Gathering about him, as commodore of the joint 
fleet of Mexico, Venezuela, La Plata, and New Granada, some 
fifteen vessels, Aury was about to scour the gulf when Her- 
rera persuaded him to co-operate in another attempt to con- 
quer Texas. Learning from the former pirates of Barataria of 
the splendid harbor afforded by Galveston Bay, the commo- 
dore and the Minister decided to occupy it, and in September, 
1816, landed on its beach, raised the flag of the republic, es- 
tablished a government, and chose Aury civil and military 
Governor of Texas and Galveston Island, which were de- 
clared part of the Republic of Mexico. 

Success now seemed near. Men joined him from the 
United States. The pirates of Barataria, glad of a place of 
refuge, took service under his flag. A great slave-trade which 
he opened with New Orleans brought money, and, what was 
equally important, his army was increased by the unexpected 
arrival of Xavier Mina, a gallant soldier of Navarre, with 
arms, ammunition, military stores, and two hundred well- 
officered troops. By the spring of 1817 there were thus gath- 
ered at Galveston some six hundred fighting men under three 
commanders—Aury, Xavier Mina, and Colonel Perry—all 
ready and eager to act. Just at this time some letters taken 
by a privateer from a Spanish ship made known the defence- 
less state of the town of Soto la Marina—sixty miles up 
the Santander river—and against this, in April, the three 
commanders set out. It fell without opposition, and with its 
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fall the expedition ended and the leaders parted. Aury, in 
a fit of jealousy, went back to Galveston. Mina, eager for 
more conquests, announced his determination to march farther 
inland. Perry, protesting that such a march was madness, 
led his troops toward the United States. Ill fortune attended 
them all. Mina was captured by the royal troops and put to 
death; Perry, after a desperate fight at La Bahia, in which 
every man who followed him was slain, blew out his brains 
on the field of battle; Aury, on his return to Galveston, found 
the place in the hands of the pirates, with Lafitte in command, 
and, after a vain effort to establish himself at Matagorda, he 
sailed away to join McGregor at Amelia Island, whence the 
United States drove him out. 

With 1819 came the Spanish treaty, the adoption of the 
Sabine as part of the boundary, and the relinquishment of the 
claims of the United States to Texas. All over the southwest 
that treaty awakened profound indignation, but nowhere did 
it rise so high as in the town of Natchez. From it had gone 
out each of the expeditions which since the days of Philip 
Nolan had invaded Texas. To it had come for refuge every 
leader who, after his discomfiture, had escaped death. In it 
as a great river town enjoying a fine trade with the interior 
of Tennessee was gathered the most reckless, lawless, enter- 
prising population—flatboatmen, steamboatmen, frontiers- 
men—to be found on the river. To them an appeal was made 
by the leaders of the new attempt, and at a public meeting 
a company of seventy-five volunteers was raised for the in- 
vasion of Texas. Dr. James Long, who, after serving as a 
surgeon at the battle of New Orleans, had settled at Natchez, 
was chosen to command, and early in June the little band set 
out for Nacogdoches. As they passed across Louisiana and 
crossed the Sabine and entered the old neutral ground, every 
survivor of former bands hurried to join them, so that when 
Nacogdoches was reached Long had with him some three 
hundred men. Among them was Bernardo Gutierres. 

At Nacogdoches the “ patriots”—so they called them- 
selves—established a provisional government, appointed a su- 
preme council of nine, and issued a proclamation declaring 
Texas to be a free and independent republic. The citizens 
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of Texas, so the document reads, have long indulged the hope 
that when the boundaries of the Spanish possessions in Ameri- 
ca were drawn, Texas would be brought within the United 
States. An expectation so flattermg has prevented any seri- 
ous effort to throw off the yoke of Spain. But the recent 
treaty has dispelled the illusion so long and so fondly cher- 
ished, and roused the citizens of Texas from the torpor into 
which a fancied security lulled them. Spurning the fetters 
of colonial vassalage, scorning to submit to an atrocious des- 
potism, they have therefore resolved, under the blessing of 
God, to be free, and are prepared unshrinkingly to meet and 
firmly to sustain any conflict in which this declaration may 
involve them.* 

The supreme council then proceeded to make laws for 
raising revenue and disposing of the public lands, established 
a printing office, and despatched Colonel Gaines to Galves- 
ton to ask aid of Lafitte. The old pirate chief assured the 
officer that Long had his best wishes for success, but told him 
that the fate of Perry, Mina, and a host of others ought to 
show how idle it was to wage war by land with a small force 
of men. Long, however, would not profit by the advice, and, 
thinking that a personal visit to Lafitte might bring success, 
he set off for Galveston, and got back to find the Royalist 
army close at hand, his own forces scattered, and with diffi- 
culty made his escape to the United States. 

Searcely had Long and his troops been scattered when 
Moses and Stephen Austin, the final conquerors of Texas, 
made their appearance. Moses Austin was a. native of Dur- 
ham, in Connecticut, but, after a series of migrations, had 
taken up his abode about 1800 at the lead mines of Missouri, 
then a part of Spar’-h Louisiana. Whether it was the restless 
spirit which had ariven him half across a continent, or the 
treaty of 1819, or the rapid settlement of Missouri, that 
turned his attention to Texas is uncertain, but it is known that 
in that year he began to make inquiries as to the best way of 
bringing a plan for the settlement of Texas before the au- 


* Issued at Nacogdoches, June 28, 1819. Printed in full in Nile’s Register, 
vol. xvii, p. 31. 
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thorities of Old Spain. THe was advised to apply to the au- 
thorities of New Spain, and in 1820 set out for Bexar to do 
so. The story is related that Governor Martinez, to whom 
he applied, treated him as an intruder, bade him quit the 
province, and that he was actually on his way out when 
he fell in with the Baron de Bastrop, whose name is 
forever associated with that of Aaron Burr. Bastrop, it is 
certain, took up his cause, explained his purposes to the Goy- 
ernor, and obtained leave to draw up a memorial asking per- 
mission to colonize three hundred American families in the 
northeastern inland provinces. While the paper was on its 
way to the Commandant-General Don Joaquin Arredondo at 
Monterey, Austin started back to the United States. But be- 
tween Bexar and the Sabine he was robbed and left to find his 
way as best he could to the Louisiana settlements. The ex- 
posure and suffering were too much for him, and in June, 
1821, he died, laying a solemn injunction on his son, Stephen 
F. Austin, to go on with the scheme. 

The injunction, it is needless to say, was obeyed; indeed, 
no sooner was the father buried than the son hastened to San 
Antonio, conferred with the Governor, selected his tract, and 
drew up the plan for distribution of the land among the set- 
tlers. . The tract selected stretched along the coast from Gal- 
veston Bay to Matagorda Bay, and ran inland to the great 
highway connecting Nacogdoches and Bexar. 

The terms of the grant required four things. Three hun- 
dred families must be brought in from Louisiana; each set- 
tler must be a Roman Catholic or become so before he put 
foot on the soil of Texas; must give evidence of good char- 
acter and good habits; must take the oath of allegiance to the 
King of Spain, and swear to uphold the government and con- 
stitution of the Spanish monarchy. All who came on those 
conditions were to be assigned tracts of lands proportionate 
to the size of the family, and were to pay twelve and a half 
cents an acre.* 

To find settlers ready to go on such terms was an easy 


* Hach man, 640 acres; a wife, 820 acres; each child, 160 acres; for each 
slave the owner was to have 80 acres. 
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matter, and in November, 1821, the schooner Lively, with 
eighteen emigrants, sailed for Matagorda Bay, while Austin 
with fourteen more went on by land to the Brazos, down 
which he hurried to the coast to meet the Lively. But 
of the schooner and her company no tidings of any kind ever 
reached him. For three months he waited and searched the 
coast, and then in despair went on to San Antonio to report 
his loss to the Governor. 

It was March, 1822, when Austin reached the city and 
heard with amazement that Mexico was in rebellion against 
Spain. In 1816, when Apodaca succeeded Calleja as Viceroy 
of Mexico, he found the Republicans dispersed but far from 
conquered, and, in the hope of winning them back, adopted 
a mild policy of forgiveness. This proved successful. Leader 
after leader threw down his arms, till between Mexico city 
and Acapulco there was but one band of Republicans under 
arms. Their stronghold was a mountain on the road between 
the two cities, and was most difficult of access; their leaders 
were Guerrero, Asensio, and Bradburn, a native of Virginia, 
who had gone to Mexico with Mina, and their number about 
fifteen hundred. 

In the hope of overcoming this last remnant of the Re- 
publicans, the viceroy appointed Augustine Iturbide to the 
command of the Department of the South, gave him some 
three thousand troops, sent him to Iguala, on the road to . 
Acapuleo, and bade him disperse the rebels. But before 
Iturbide had time to act news came of the revolution in Old 
Spain, of the re-establishment of the constitution, and of the 
introduction of reforms which aroused and alarmed the 
clergy. A cry for independence of the mother country was 
immediately raised, which Iturbide was not slow to turn to 
his own profit, and from his camp at Iguala he issued his pro- 
nunciamento in February, 1821. This famous plan proposed 
that Mexico should be turned into a limited constitutional 
monarchy; that the Crown should be offered to each member 
Gf necessary) of the Bourbon family, beginning with Ferdi- 
nand Seventh; and that, if all refused it, the Mexican Cortes 
should select the king. A field-marshal with an army was at 
once sent against Iturbide. But the clergy, the soldiers, the 
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whole people were behind him, and in four months’ time 
Mexico was in their hands and Apodaca in prison. Hardly 
had these events happened when Lieutenant-General Don 
Juan O’Donojti, sent out by the reformed government of 
Spain, landed at Vera Cruz, approved what Iturbide had 
done, requested an interview, met him, and, on August 
twenty-fourth, signed and published the treaty of Cordova. 
Till Spain could act, a regency of six persons, with Iturbide 
president, was to administer government; and until a con- 
gress could assemble a junta of five persons was to act as a 
legislature. As Spain refused to ratify the treaty of Cordova, 
Mexico became free and independent. 

The first Congress under the new order of things assem- 
bled on February twenty-fourth, 1822, and was already well 
on in a quarrel with Iturbide when Austin arrived at San 
Antonio and was told by the Governor that he must obtain 
a confirmation of his grant by the Congress. The prospect 
of success was poor; but he proceeded to Mexico, where 
he found Hayden Edwards, Robert Lefwitch, Green Dewitt, 
three Cherokee chiefs—Bolles, Fuldo,and Nicollet—and Gen- 
eral James Wilkinson, each seeking a contract or a grant of 
land in Texas. So many applicants gave the matter much 
importance, and it was referred bythe Congress to a committee 
who brought in a general colonization law, which was about 
to pass when, one morning in October, Iturbide perpetrated 
a political crime worthy of Charles and Cromwell. 

Iturbide had long been quarrelling with the Congress and 
with the regency, and one night in May, when all was in readi- 
ness, the soldiers and the rabble, excited by his agents and 
headed by corporals and sergeants, filled the streets of Mexico 
and proclaimed him Emperor. It was a night of violence, 
of uproar, and of terror. The seven hundred bells of the city 
pealed from every convent, church, and monastery. Mus- 
ketry and cannon were fired from the barracks, while the 
shouts of the mob announced to the startled people that the 
fate of Mexico was settled. When morning came the man 
thus proclaimed in darkness and in tumult by a rabble was 
duly decreed Emperor of Mexico by the Congress sitting in its 
hall surrounded by bayonets. Iturbide, who thenceforth 
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called himself Augustine the First, having no further use 
for the Congress, determined to dismiss it, and accordingly, 
just after the members had assembled on the morning of Oc- 
tober the thirtieth, General Cortazar entered the hall, read 
the imperial order dissolving Congress, and announced that 
if the members did not leave within ten minutes he would 
be compelled, in obedience to orders, to drive them from the 
building. The president directed the order to be spread on 
the journal, called on Cortazar to sign it, and, when the gen- 
eral had done so, the members retired.* The Emperor 
Augustine at once organized a Junta of thirty-five members 
named by himself, and by this body was enacted, in January, 
1823, the first law for the colonization of Texas. It began 
with a repeal of the royal order of Philip Second for the ex- 
termination of foreigners; guaranteed them liberty, security 
of property and civil rights, provided they professed the 
Roman Catholic religion; promised each farmer not less than 
one labor,+ and each stock-raiser not less than one league ¢ of 
land; and freed them for six years from the payment of all 
taxes, duties, and tithes. Settlers could come individually or 
as members of an empresario, or contractor’s company. 

Under this law the contract of Austin was formally ap- 
proved in February, 1823, and he was about to return to his 
colony when another revolution swept the Emperor from his 
throne and restored the republic. 

During all these many revolts, uprisings, and revolutions 
the castle of San Juan d’Ulloa had remained in the hands of 
Spain. Iturbide had attempted to secure the surrender of the 
castle by treaty, and had gone to Jalapa for this purpose, when 
a quarrel arose between Santa Anna, who commanded the 
city of Vera Cruz, and General Echavani, who commanded 
both the city and the southern division of the empire in which 
it lay. Santa Anna repaired to Jalapa to exculpate himself, 
but was rudely received and removed from command. Hurry- 
ing to Vera Cruz before the news of his dismissal was known, 
he paraded the troops, renounced allegiance to the Emperor, 


* Poinsett’s Notes on Mexico, p. 63. ¢ A league was equal to 4,428 acres, 
+ A labor equalled 177 acres. 
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raised the standard of revolt, gathered an army about him 
under Guadalupe. Victoria, Guerrero, and Bravo, and pre- 
pared for war. - Iturbide in terror fled to Mexico, called to- 
gether such members of the old Congress as were near, and 
tendered his resignation.* But, as a quorum was not pres- 
ent, they refused to act. . A few days later,} when a quorum 
had assembled, his letter of abdication was again sent in. 
To accept it would be to legalize the acts by which he had 
established the empire. The Congress therefore would not 
consider his-request, but allowed him to leave Mexico, prom- 
ised him an annual pension of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and he was soon on his way to Lisbon with his family. 

The moment Iturbide was gone the old Congress appointed 
an executive of three men, summoned a new Congress, which 
promptly declared every act of the late Emperor void, and 
among them the colonization law of 1823 and the confirma- 
tion of Austin’s contract. A new confirmation, however, was 
obtained from the executive, and in the early summer of 
1823 Austin returned to Texas, laid off the town of Colorado, 
and marked out the foundation of San Felipe de Austin. 

The new Congress—the Constituent Congress, as it was 
called—after a labor of five months framed and adopted the 
Constitution of the United States of Mexico, which created 
eighteen States and three Territories, and assigned to each 
the duty of establishing a government of its own.t Until 
this time the province of Texas had never been connected 
with that of Coahuila, which adjoined it; but by an act of 
the Cortes both were now joined and made the State of Coa- 
huila and Texas. 

The first Congress of this new State began its sitting in 
August, and in the following March passed a decree in- 
tended “ to increase the population of its territory, promote 
the cultivation of its fertile lands, the raising and multiplica- 
tion of stock, and the progress of the arts and commerce.” * 


* March 8, 1823. + March 19, 1823. 
{ The Constitution was adopted by the Congress on January 81, 1824, and 
proclaimed October 4, 1824. 


* Leyes y Decretos del Estados de Coahuila y Texas Decreto No. 16, 24 de 
Marzo de 1826. 
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It was, in short, a state colonization law, and under it a host 
of men who had long been seeking grants of land at last ob- 
tained their contracts, and the settlement of Texas by citizens 
of the United States began in serious earnest. * 

While citizens of the United States were thus planting 
slave colonies in Texas, Great Britain was striving to enlist 
the United States in an international effort to destroy the 
slave-trade. To break up this shameful traffic had long been 
part of British foreign policy. As early as 1807 + Parliament 
had absolutely forbidden it within the dominions of the British 
’ Crown, and from that day forward no treaty was made with 
any foreign power without an effort to bind the contracting 
party to take some steps toward the suppression or at least the 
limitation of the African slave-trade. Between 1810 and 
1814 she secured such treaties from Portugal, Denmark, and 
Sweden; persuaded the Netherlands by royal decree to abol- 
ish the slave-trade; induced Spain to limit it to her own colo- 
nies; bound France to abolish it within five years; and ob- 
tained from the French Government a solemn promise to aid 
her in persuading the allies when they met in the Congress 
of Vienna “ to decree the abolition of the slave-trade so that 
it should cease universally and forever.” 

When that Congress met in 1814, France and Spain re- 
fused to go further than they had already gone, and, as the 
other powers hesitated to press them, little was accomplished. 
Yet that little was a distinct gain. It was agreed that an an- 
nual conference should be held on the subject, and a declara- 
tion was made that all civilized nations demanded the sup- 
pression of this traffic in human beings as soon as possible, and 
that till it was stopped the allied sovereigns would not con- 
sider their work done. 

This pledge was, if possible, made more binding still by 
an additional article to the definitive treaty signed at Paris 
on November thirtieth, 1815. The high contracting parties 


* Among the grants then made were: April 15, 1825, Robert Leftwich, 200 
families; April 18, 1825, Hayden Edwards, 800 families; June 4, 1825, Stephen 
Austin, 50) families; October 6, 1825, Green Dewitt, 300 families; October 6, 
1825, Martin de Leon, 150 families. 

+ Statute 46 George III, ch. 52, 119; 47 George III, sess. I, ch. 36. 
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then declared that they had in their respective dominions 
prohibited their colonies and their subjects from taking any 
part in the slave-trave, and agreed to concert by their min- 
isters at the court of London the most effective measures for 
the entire abolition of “ the traffic so odious and so highly 
reproved by the laws of religion and Nature.” 

To neither of these solemn engagements would Spain or 
Portugal consent to be a party. Their flags, therefore, at once 
became the cover for a trade more cruel, more extensive, and 
more defiant than ever before. Slavers now came in brigs 
and swift-sailing schooners, well armed, well manned, and fly- 
ing the flags of Portugal and Spain, and scoured the coast from 
Sherbro and the Gallinas to Cape Appolonia. Many of them 
were American privateers of the late war, and in more than 
one encounter beat off the Princess Charlotte, one of the 
armed vessels Great Britain kept on the coast. Another sent 
an insolent challenge to the Prince Regent to meet her. 
Others were not taken till a desperate engagement had been 
fought. Others, by sailing in company, were enabled to defy 
any force that could be brought against them. The Governor 
of Sierra Leone declared, in 1817, that the slave-trade was 
raging dreadfully. All commerce was stopped, as no vessel 
with negro sailors dared venture to sea. 

In this state of affairs Great Britain, in 1817, under the 
treaty of Paris, invited the Ministers of Russia, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and France to a conference, and concluded conventions 
with Portugal and Spain. Each agreed to the abolition of 
the slave-trade north of the equator at once, and south of the 
line at a time in the near future. Just when, Portugal would 
not say; but Spain fixed the time as May thirtieth, 1820. 

In December, 1817, the ministers met at London. Cas- 
tlereagh reminded them that since the treaty of 1815 the 
slave-trade had greatly revived; that it had been attended 
with new horrors caused by the dreadful crowding of slaves 
into ships not intended for the transportation of human 
beings, but for escape from armed cruisers; and _ that 
Great Britain had made earnest effort to crush the growing 
evil, but had found the difficulties almost irrepressible. In 
the first place, the right of search, which was a belligerent 
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right, had ceased with the war, and it had been found that 
unless the right was renewed and exercised in visiting ships 
engaged in this illicit trade, the trade would go on more pros- 
perously than ever. In the second place, fraudulent papers 
were obtained so easily and real ownership hidden so adroitly 
that it was possible for the subject of any State to carry on 
the slave-trade while it remained legal for the subjects of 
any State. He proposed, therefore, that the five powers repre- 
sented should frame a convention and agree to prohibit the 
importation of slaves into their dominion; to make the traf- 
ficking in slaves by their subjects a criminal offence; and to 
allow to their war ships the right to visit vessels suspected to 
be slavers; and that Portugal and Brazil should be urged to 
abolish the trade after May twentieth, 1820. 

These propositions were at once sent off by the plenipo- 
tentiaries to their courts; but no answer was made till the 
second annual conference of the powers at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
October, 1818. 

Meantime Castlereagh turned to the United States, and 
in June, 1818, transmitted to Richard Rush, our Minister in 
London, copies of treaties for the suppression of the slave- 
trade which Great Britain had concluded with Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the Netherlands, and formally invited the United 
States to join in like arrangements. But the thing was not 
to be thought of. The convention into which she would have 
us enter provided for mixed courts to be established in the 
colonial possessions of one of the parties. The United States 
had no colonies, nor was it clear that under the Constitution 
Congress could set up a court to execute its penal laws beyond 
its territorial limits—a court too whose judges were partly 
foreigners, who could not be removed by impeachment for 
gorruption, and from whose decisions, even under the laws of 
the United States, there was no appeal. The convention 
would have provided again for a reciprocal right of search 
by such armed vessels of the two powers as might have espe- 
cial authority and insfructions. The admission of the right 
of search in time of peace for any purpose whatever would 
have raised a storm of indignation which no President and 
no party could then have withstood. For these reasons, there- 
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fore, Monroe declined the invitation.* Great Britain, how- 
ever, was too deeply in earnest to be convinced, and in 1819 
once more returned to the subject, once more repeated 
the invitation,+ and once more received the same firm re- 
fusal. 

But the United States had not been heedless of the pur- 
pose Great Britain had in view. One act already on the 
statute-book provided that a person detected bringing negroes 
into the United States should be forced to prove to the satis- 
faction of a court that they were not introduced contrary to 
law.t By another, Congress had given the President full 
power to do three things for the suppression of the slave- 
trade:* He could use armed ships to seize and bring into port 
any vessel engaged in the slave-trade if controlled by citizens 
or residents of the United States. He could make such regu- 
lations and arrangements as he might think proper for keep- 
ing, supporting, and removing beyond the limits of the United 
States negroes, mulattoes, and persons of color brought with- 
in its bound illegally; and he could appoint some one to live 
on the coast of Africa and receive negroes seized on board of 
slavers. By a third act the slave-trade was made piracy, and 
any citizen of the United States who landed from any ship’s 
company on any foreign shore and seized or decoyed or for- 
cibly brought away any negro or mulatto with intent to make 
such person a slave was declared to be a pirate, and, on convie- 
tion, was to suffer death. || Acting under these laws, Monroe, 
during 1820 and 1821, despatched six armed vessels to Africa 
to patrol the coast and capture slavers. The reports brought 
back by the commanders of these vessels, the letters written 
by the agents of the Colonization Society, and the examina- 
tion of the cases that came before the courts for adjudication, 
showed the slave-trade to be very far from languishing. © 
More than six thousand captured Africans, it was stated, had 
been landed by English war ships at Sierra Leone. Not less 
than three hundred vessels were on the coast busily engaged 
in the traffic, and protected by two and even three sets of 


* American State Papers. Foreign Relations, vol. v, pp. 70-74, 112, 118. 
+ Ibid., pp. 74-6. * Act of March 8, 1819. 
+ Act of April 20, 1818, || Act of May 15, 1820. 
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papers. The common method of proceeding was for an 
American or English ship to go with a cargo to Havana or to 
Teneriffe, make a nominal sale of ship and cargo to some 
Spanish house, obtain regular Spanish papers and a nominal 
Spanish captain, and with the real captain as supercargo or 
passenger sail for Africa. Once there the cargo would be 
delivered to a slave factor on shore, and a contract made for 
slaves; after which the ship would put to sea for a certain 
number of days, while the negroes, chained two and two, were 
brought down to the coast and placed in a rude shed near the 
beach. On the return of the vessel a signal would be made, 
and in an hour her hold would be packed with wretched 
Africans. 

Shocked at these things, Monroe again brought the mat- 
ter before Congress, and a House committee recommended 
that a limited right to search American vessels on the coast 
of Africa be granted, and that the President be authorized 
to negotiate with European powers for the suppression of the 
slave-trade.* Nothing came of it, nor of a similar resolution 
and recommendation made one year later.| Another twelve 
months brought better fortune, and, just as the Seventeenth 
Congress was about to expire, a resolution requesting the 
President to enter on negotiations passed the House almost 
unanimously. ¢ 

It was then too late for the Senate to act. But, as Great 
Britain was once more urging the United States to join with 
her in a convention granting a limited right of search,* Mon- 
roe took the sense of the House as a guide, and offered to 
negotiate with a view to making the slave-trade piracy under 
the law of nations.| This Great Britain consented to do, and 
as soon as possible a convention was signed at London,* and 
after much mutilation was ratified, by the Senate, but never 


* American State Papers. Foreign Relations, vol. v, pp. 92, 938. February 9, 
1821. 

+ American State Papers, #id., pp. 140, 141. April 12, 1822. 

} February 28, 1823. Yeas, 131; Nays, 9. 

# Canning to Adams, January 29, 1823. 

|| Adams to Canning, March 31, 1828. 

4 March 138, 1824. 
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signed by the King. In it was a provision for a limited 
right of search by officers appointed by the two Governments 
to cruise ‘on the coasts of Africa, America, and the West 
Indies for the suppression of the slave-trade.” 

To come to an agreement with Great Britain on any mat- 
ter was quite impossible. An act of Russia had suddenly 
brought up for discussion the question of the ownership of 
Oregon. 

In the autumn of 1818, as Mr. J. B. Prevost, the Ameri- 
can commissioner sent out by the President to receive the 
formal delivery of Astoria, was on his way home, he stopped 
at the port of Monterey, in California. While there he wrote 
a long report of his mission, described the Columbia river, 
the climate, soil, and physical features of Oregon, and closed 

is narrative with an account of an incident which he thought 
most serious. Until 1816 the Russians, he said, had no set- 
tlement south of fifty-five degrees. But in that year, excited 
very probably by the glowing descriptions of Humboldt, 
they had established two colonies of an important character. 
One was at Atooi, in the Sandwich Islands. The other was 
on the California coast, a few leagues from San Francisco, 
the northern limit of Spanish occupation. Only two days be- 
fore he reached Monterey two vessels had left that town for 
the Russian settlement, carrying to it implements of hus- 
bandry and mechanics of every sort. So plain an intention 
to acquire a site on the shore of the Pacific by a race but 
just emerging from savagery, and ruled by a chief who sought 
not to emancipate but to inthrall, ought surely, Mr. Prevost 
thought, to excite the serious apprehensions of the United 
States.* 

But it did not excite the apprehensions of the United 
States, and neither the President nor Congress cared what 
went on in Oregon. 

In December, 1820, attention was for a moment drawn 
to the country by a motion for a committee to inquire into 
the situation of the settlements on the Pacific Ocean and the 
expediency of occupying the mouth of the Columbia river. 


* J. B. Prevost to the Secretary of State, November 11, 1818. 
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The committee were diligent, and soon made a long report 
and presented a bill to authorize the occupation of the Colum- 
bia and regulate trade with the Indian tribes. 

The report began with a careful review of our title to the 
country, told of the discovery of the river; of its exploration 
by Lewis and Clarke; of the building of Fort Clatsop at its 
mouth; of the founding of Astoria; of the establishment by 
Astor’s men of five sub-stations between the mountains and 
the sea; and dwelt at length on the value of the fur trade. It 
told of the wonderful energy displayed by the Hudson Bay 
and Northwest Fur Companies in their search for furs; how 
they carried the supplies intended for the Indians and the 
traders across the continent from Montreal to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and brought back the furs by a route three thousand 
miles long, paddling their birch canoes through innumerable 
rivers, across more than sixty lakes, and carrying them over 
one hundred and thirty portages from a few yards to thirteen 
miles in length. Many of the establishments of the North- 
west Company were within the limits of the United States. 
To bring to the people of the United States all the profits of 
this fur trade it was only necessary, therefore, to put a few 
troops on the upper waters of the Missouri, and confine the 
British to their own domain. If the Canadians could carry on 
their trade in spite of such natural obstacles, how much more 
easily and profitably could the citizens of the United States 
conduct theirs along the deep and smooth Missouri, running 
through a soil of boundless fertility, and separated by a port- 
age of less than two hundred miles from another great river 
flowing into the Pacific! This portage was not a matter of 
doubt. In several places the Rocky Mountains were so smooth 
and open that ten men in twenty days could take a wagon 
loaded with furs from the navigable waters of the Missouri 
to those of the Columbia. All that was needed to develop 
Oregon was a small and permanent post at the mouth of the 
Columbia, and this was provided for in the bill. 

To the majority of Congressmen who listened to the re- 
port, Oregon and the upper waters of the Missouri seemed 
farther away and less accessible than Africa. That the United 
States could ever want a foothold on the Pacific seemed pre- 
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posterous, and, having heard the visionary report of the com- 
mittee, their bill was laid on the table. 

There it lay when, one day in February, 1822, the Chev- 
alier Pierre de Politica, the Russian Minister, placed a most 
alarming document in the hands of the Secretary of State. 
It was an edict of the Emperor Alexander, and set forth that 
the pursuits of commerce, whaling, and fishing, and, indeed, 
of all other industries, whether on the islands or in the ports 
and gulfs of the northwest coast of America from Behring 
Strait to fifty-one degrees, were exclusively granted to Rus- 
sian subjects. Foreign vessels were therefore forbidden not 
only to land on the coast and islands, but even to come within 
one hundred Italian miles of them. 

So unexpected an attempt to define the boundary of the 
two countries aroused the President, who demanded of the 
Russian Minister the grounds on which it was based. Why had 
not the boundary been arranged by treaty? Why were vessels 
of the United States excluded beyond the limit to which ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction extended? He answered that the Russians 
had long maintained a settlement at Novo Archangelsk, in 
latitude fifty-seven, and that fifty-one degrees was about mid- 
way between Novo Archangelsk and the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia. The restriction forbidding an approach to the coast 
was laid in order to keep out foreign adventurers who, not 
content with carrying on an illicit trade injurious to the in- 
terests of the Russian American Fur Company, had supplied 
arms and ammunition to the natives of the Russian posses- 
sions in America and incited them to revolt.* Against these 
doctrines Adams protested; + but Politica cut short the dis- 
cussion by the statement that he had no authority to con- 
tinue it. 

This curt answer gave a newaspect to the matter,and Mon- 
roe, in his annual message to Congress in December, 1822, 
suggested that the time had come to think seriously of oeeupy- 
ing Oregon. The House at once called up the old bill of 1821, 


* Politica to Adams, February 28, 1822. 
+ Adams to Politica, March 30, 1822, 
t Politica to Adams, April 2, 1822, 
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and listened again to speeches in which the manifest inten- 
tion of Great Britain to seize and hold the country, the great 
value of the fur trade of the upper Missouri and Columbia 
valleys, and the many advantages to be derived from a set- 
tlement on the Pacific coast were once more set forth with 
argument and statistics, all to no purpose. The House flatly 
refused to consider it. 

Failure in the House did not discourage the friends of the 
idea in the Senate, and a couple of weeks later Benton moved 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation to 
enable the President to take and hold possession of our Terri- 
tories on the northwest coast. To this the Senate agreed. But 
the session soon ended, and no report was made. 

Two months after the members had gone to their homes 
Adams received a note from the Baron de Tuyl, who had suc- 
ceeded the Chevalier de Politica, asking that the American 
Minister at St. Petersburg be given power to settle the differ- 
ences by negotiation.* The invitation was accepted, and in- 
structions were duly drawn and despatched.+ 

While Adams was busy preparing them, the baron called 
one morning at the Department of State, and, in the course of 
conversation, was told that Russia’s claim to a right to colo- 
nize on the Pacific coast could not be listened to, because both 
North and South America, in consequence of the independ- 
ent position the nations of this hemisphere had assumed and 
maintained, were closed to colonization by European powers. 
From this doctrine the baron dissented most heartily; but it 
seems to have impressed Mr. Adams so strongly that it was 
reasserted by him in a letter to our Minister at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Mr. Middleton was to admit no part of the Russian claims, 
and rest those of the United States on the Spanish treaty of 
1819, which secured all the rights and pretensions of Spain 
to the coast north of forty-two degrees; on the discovery of 
the Columbia by Gray, on the exploration of the country by 


* Baron de Tuyl to Adams, April 24, 1823. 
+ Adams to Mr, Middleton, July 22, 1823, 
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Lewis and Clark, and on the settlement at Astoria. He 
might, however, agree that no citizen of the United States 
should land at any Russian settlement without permission of 
the Russian commander, that no subjects of the Emperor 
should land at any American settlements without consent of 
the American authorities, and that no American settlements 
should be made north and no Russian settlements should be 
established south of fifty-five degrees north latitude. 

Meantime Great Britain had protested against the im- 
perial ukase, and had in like manner been invited to an amica- 
ble negotiation for the adjustment of her claims. It was sup- 
posed that, as England and America held the country in joint 
occupation, the two nations would carry on a joint negotia- 
tion with Russia. But when it was found that the British 
envoy had power to discuss but not to conclude anything, 
and that authority to act joimtly was not likely to be given 
him, Henry Middleton began the negotiation on behalf of 
the United States alone by offering fifty-five degrees as a 
boundary or line of demarcation. Russia then offered fifty- 
four degrees forty minutes, which was accepted and incor- 
porated in the convention signed in April, 1824. 

The discussion thus raised by Russia made it most fitting 
that the United States and England should come to an under- 
standing as to their respective pretensions. Adams therefore 
instructed Richard Rush to bring up the matter and to state 
definitely the grounds on which the United States took her 
stand. The Russian application of the colonial principle of 
exclusion was not to be admitted as lawful on any part of the 
northwest coast of America. Indeed, it was to be denied that 
such a principle could be applied by any European nation. 
It was true that, by the Nootka Sound Convention of 1790, 
England had agreed that, so far as Spanish settlements ex- 
tended in North and South America, Spain possessed the ex- 
clusive rights territorial, and of navigation and fishery, to 
a distance of ten miles from the coasts so actually occupied. 
But the independence of the South American nations and of 
Mexico had extinguished, said Adams, the exclusive colonial 
rights of Spain in North and South America, and “the 
American continents henceforth will no longer be subjects 
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of colonization. Occupied by civilized independent nations, 
they will be accessible to Europeans on that footing alone, 
and the Pacific Ocean and every part of it will remain open 
to the navigation of all nations, in like manner with the At- 
lantic.” 

As to the boundary, Rush was to offer to stipulate that 
no settlements be made in future by the Russians south of 
fifty-five degrees, by citizens of the United States north ef 
fifty-one degrees, or by British subjects either south of fifty- 
one or north of fifty-five degrees. He might, however, if 
England insisted on it, accept forty-nine degrees as the bound- 
ary from the Rocky Mountains to the sea. These two proposi- 
tions were accordingly made by Rush, and were met, the one 
with a declination and the other with a flat denial. Great 
Britain, it was answered, considered the whole of the unoccu- 
pied parts of America open to her for settlement in the future 
just as they had been in the past, and would make no excep- 
tion of the northwest coast, whether north of forty-two degrees 
or south of fifty-one. Yet she would from pure goodness, 
from a desire to close sources of disagreement which the fu- 
ture might multiply and aggravate, waive her rights and sug- 
gest a line of demarcation. This line was the parallel of 
forty-nine degrees from the summit of the Rocky Mountains 
to the northeasternmost branch of the Columbia river, and 
thence down the Columbia to the Pacific Ocean. Rush re- 
jected it as promptly as England had rejected that of the 
United States, and tendered forty-nine degrees from the moun- 
tains to the sea. Again England declined the offer, and the 
negotiation came to naught.* 

So the matter stood when Monroe, in December, 1824, 
met Congress for the last time. In his message he once more 
called attention to our interests on the Pacific coast, once more 
urged the establishment of a military post at the mouth of 
the Columbia river, and the House once more went back to 
the matter. The old bill was taken up, and, when the objec- 
tions had been made and answered, it was passed. In the 
Senate, however, it encountered strong opposition from men 


* Negotiations ended in July, 1824. 
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whose ideas were best expressed by a senator from New Jersey. 
He objected because the ten years of joint occupation under 
the convention of 1818 had not yet expired; because till it 
had expired, to take possession by military force would be 
highly improper; because we had never yet spread our laws 
over a territory but with the intention of sooner or later mak- 
ing it a State, and a State Oregon never could be. Our union, 
said Mr. Dickerson, is already too extensive. The distance 
from the mouth of the Columbia to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri is 8,555 miles. But the mouth of the Missouri is 1,148 
miles from Washington, which city is therefore 4,703 miles 
from the mouth of the Columbia. Suppose now that Oregon 
is a State in the Union, and that a member of Congress from 
the far western confines of our country sets out from his home 
to make the, journey of 4,700, or say 4,650 miles to Wash- 
ington. At the rate members of Congress travel, according 
to law—that is, twenty miles a day—he would require, to come 
to the seat of government and go home again, four hundred 
and sixty-five days. If he should lie by on Sundays—say 
sixty-six of them—he would spend five hundred and thirty- 
one days on the way. But suppose he made haste, and tray- 
elled thirty miles each day and rested every Sunday, he 
would then consume three hundred and fifty days. This 
would enable a young and energetic traveller to leave his 
home, come to Washington, spend two weeks attending to his 
duties in the House, and get back home again in the course 
of just one year to a day. For this long and perilous journey 
he would receive $3,720 dollars as mileage. He might come 
by water around Cape Horn, or by Behring Strait around 
the north coast of our continent to Baftin’s Bay, and so to 
Washington. True, this northwest passage had not been dis- 
covered except on the maps. But it would be before Oregon 
became a State. 

Benton answered him. Ignoring what he was pleased to 
consider Mr. Dickerson’s wit, the senator from Missouri re- 
viewed at great length the claims of the two countries to Ore- 
gon, declared ours to be incontestable, and to rest on the dis- 
covery of the Columbia by Captain Gray in 1790; on the pur- 
chase of Louisiana in 1803; on the exploration or discovery 
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of the Columbia from its head to its mouth by Lewis and 
Clark in 1805; on the settlement at Astoria in 1811; and 
on the Spanish treaty of 1819. 

The question of title disposed of, Benton turned to that 
of occupation. On this he took four positions: That the 
United States had the right of possession; that Great Britain 
had actual possession; that she resisted occupation by the 
United States; and that after 1828 the party in possession 
would have the right of possession till ownership was settled 
by negotiation or by arms. After touching briefly on the 
first poimt, Benton passed to the second, and reminded the 
Senate that the delivery of Astoria to the United States was a 
pretence andashame. Mr. Prevost, said Benton, was carried on 
a British sloop of war from Lima to Astoria where he stayed 
just five days. During this time he signed a receipt for the 
delivery of the post, and accepted a remonstrance from the 
British, protesting against the delivery till the question who 
owns Oregon had once and for all been decided. This was all 
he did. The actual control of the fort was not changed 
for an hour. The British flag was hauled down and the Stars 
and Stripes were run up to satisfy the words of the Treaty of 
Ghent. But Mr. Prevost could not man the fort himself. 
He brought no sailors and no soldiers to do so for him, and 
on the day he sailed away it was as much under the crown of 
Great Britain as on the day he came. Over it at this moment 
the British flag is flying. It still bears the name of Fort 
George, and at it the medals of George the Fourth are still dis- 
tributed to the chiefs of the surrounding Indian tribes. And 
more than this: Five other posts have since been built along 
the banks of the Columbia from the sea to the mountains, as 
part of a great cordon three thousand miles in length stretch- 
ing along our frontier for a purpose which every citizen and 
every Indian of the West well understands, and which the 
United States makes no effort to counteract. 

In evidence of his third point, Benton cited the public 
documents. He recalled to the Senate how, in 1815, the Brit- 
ish chargé d’affaires, Mr. Baker, had refused to give an order 
for the delivery of Astoria; how in 1817 Mr. Bagot, the Min- 
ister, had remonstrated against the occupation of the country 
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by the United States; how in 1821 Mr. Canning, then Min- 
ister, when the question of occupation was before Congress, 
had twice attempted to arrest discussion; and how, imspired 
by British agents, the National Intelligencer had published 
essay after essay ridiculing the claim of the United States to 
any part of the northwest coast of America. “ With a fleet 
on the coast, with a fort at the mouth of the Columbia, with 
batteries along its banks, with a line of posts to Canada and 
140,000 Indians at her command, does any man suppose that 
when 1828 comes Great Britain will give up possession of the 
country she is doing so much to secure? 

“But gentlemen ask, What are the advantages to be de- 
rived from occupation? I answer, The advantages will be 
securing of the fur trade of the Columbia, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the upper Missouri; preventing the Russians and 
the British getting control of the Indians on the Columbia; 
a naval station for us on the Pacific; communication between 
the valley of the Mississippi and the Pacific; and, chief of all, 
the exclusion of foreign powers from Oregon. 

“ Gentlemen ask again, What effect will a new territory or 
a new State have on the Union? I answer, It will be the nu- 
cleus of a new and independent power. This Republic should 
have limits. Where they should be on the north or the south 
is not now for me to say. But westward they are fixed by 
the hand of Nature, and the ridge of the Rocky Mountains 
may be named as offering a convenient, natural, and ever- 
lasting boundary. In planting the seed of a new power on the 
western coast, it should be well understood that when strong 
enough to take care of itself the new Government’should sepa- 
rate from the mother empire as the child separates from the 
parent. You think this is looking far into the future. It is 
not. Within a century from this day a population greater 
than that of the present United States will exist on the west 
side of the Rocky Mountains. 

“ But the question now before us is, Shall we execute the 
Treaty of Ghent, expel the British from the Columbia, per- 
fect our title, and take possession of the country? What use 
shall then be made of it is to be settled later. But on one 
point there should be no doubt—the people of the United 
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States will neither be tricked nor bullied out of this territory, 
nor suffer a monarchical power to grow upon it.” 

The manly speech of Benton fell on dull ears. The report 
of Major Long had done its work.* That magnificent stretch 
of rolling prairie which lies between Missouri and Iowa on 
the east and the Rocky Mountains on the west, and extends 
from Texas to our northern frontier—a region now cut up 
into eight States, supporting a population of more than five 
millions, dotted with towns and cities, five of which may each 
boast of more inhabitants than any city in the Union in 1825; 
a land of wheat fields and cornfields and mines and ranches— 
was condemned as a wilderness, over which buffaloes and 
Indians might roam, but on which civilized man could find 
no habitation. With such a desert barrier between the States 
and Oregon, it seemed idle to the senators to give any heed 
to the Pacific coast, and the bill for the occupation of the 
mouth of the Columbia river was laid upon the table by a vote 
of twenty-five to fourteen. 


* “The vast region commencing near the sources of the Sabine, Trinity, 
Brazos, and Colorado, and extending northwardly to the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude, by which the United States territory is limited in that direction, is, 
throughout, of a similar character. The whole of this region seems peculiarly 
adapted as a range for buffaloes, wild goats, and other wild game, incalculable 
multitudes of which find ample pasturage and subsistence upon it. 

“This region, however, viewed as a frontier, may prove of infinite importance 
to the United States, inasmuch as it is calculated to serve as a barrier to prevent 
too great an extension of our population westward.”—Long’s Expedition, vol. ii, 
p. 361. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


GROWTH OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Tue refusal of Great Britain to come to an agreement con- 
cerning the boundary of Oregon in 1824 may be ascribed 
in large part to her denial of a principle of colonization as- 
serted by Monroe in 1823. The story of the origin, growth, 
and final announcement of the famous doctrine of which 
this principle is a part—the doctrine which bears the name 
of President Monroe—is a long one, but the great results 
to which it has led in our time require that the story, long as it 
is, should be told. 

When France declared war on Great Britain in 1793, 
and sent Citizen Genet to be her Minister in the United 
States, our country was called on for the first time to decide 
once for all what part it should play in the polities of Eu- 
rope. The question was a hard one to settle. We were bound 
to France by ties of gratitude, by a treaty of amity and com- 
merce, and by a treaty of alliance in which we had solemnly 
guaranteed to his most Christian Majesty, and so to the 
French Republic as his successor, “the possessions of the 
French Crown in America.” We were bound to Great Brit- 
ain by no tie of gratitude and by no treaty of amity and com- 
merce. But the cautious, far-sighted, hard-headed man who 
filled the presidential chair met the issue squarely, and, taking 
the politic, not the sentimental, course, issued his proclamation 
of neutrality. 

For that act he was denounced and slandered as no other 
President from his day down to that of Lineoln was ever 
slandered. But he held fast to his purpose, and when the time 
came to retire from office reasserted the policy of not med- 
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dling in the affairs of Europe, and in his farewell address 
gave reasons for assuming such a position.* 
The stormy years of Adams’s administration, the expul- 


*Washington’s Farewell Address, September, 1796.—The great rule of conduct 
for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extending our commercial relations, to 
have with them as little political connection as possible. So far as we have 
already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith, 
Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be un- 
wise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions of ber friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a different 
course. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, the period is 
not far off when we may defy material injury from external annoyance; when we 
may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve 
upon to be scrupulously respected ; when belligerent nations, under the impossi- 
bility of making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provo- 
cation; when we may choose peace or war as our interests, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own to 
stand on foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any 
part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European am- 
bition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion of 
the foreign world, so far, I mean, as we are now at liberty to do it; for let me 
not be understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. 
I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat, therefore, let those engagements be observed 
in their genuine sense. But, in my opinion, it is unnecessary and would be un- 
wise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establishments on a respect- 
able defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances for extra- 
ordinary emergencies. 

Although it is very true we ought not to involve ourselves in the political 
system of Europe, but keep ourselves always distinct and separate from it if we 
can, yet to effect this separation, early, punctual, and continual information of 
the current chain of events, and of the political projects in contemplation, is no 
less necessary than if we were directly concerned in them. It is necessary, in 
order to the discovery of the efforts made to draw us in the vortex, in season to 
make preparations against them. However we may consider ourselves, the mari- 
time and commercial powers of the world will consider the United States of 
America as forming a weight in that balance of power in Europe which car never 
be forgotten or neglected.—Williams, Statesman’s Manual, vol. i, p. 111. 
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sion of Pinckney from France, the insult to the X. Y. Z. com- 
missioners, the naval war with France, served but to prove 
the wisdom of Washington’s policy and the soundness of his 
reasons, and drew from Jefferson on two occasions indorse- 
ments both. vigorous and precise. On the day he was in- 
augurated the first time he took occasion to remind his coun- 
trymen of the happiness of their lot, of the fact that much of 
that happiness was due to separation from Europe, and told 
them that the essential principles of our Government—the 
principles which should shape his administration—were 
“peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations— 
entangling alliances with none.” * 

When Jefferson spoke these words Europe was fast being 
pacified by Napoleon. But when he met Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1803, peace had been broken, the Napoleonic wars had 
opened, our country was again called on to declare her position 
toward Europe, and for the second time he asserted his policy 
of “ peace, commerce, and friendship with all—entangling 
alliances with none.” + 

Thus, before the days of the Long Embargo and our 


* Jefferson’s Inaugural Address, March 4, 1801.—Kindly separated by Nature 
and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc of one quarter of the globe; too 
high-minded to endure the degradations of the others; possessing a chosen coun- 
try, with room enough for our descendants to the hundredth and thousandth gen- 
eration; entertaining a due sense of our equal right to the use of our own fac- 
ulties, to the acquisitions of our industry, to honor and confidence from our 
fellow-citizens, resulting not from birth but from our actions and their sense of 
them; enlightened by a benign religion, professed, indeed, and practised in various 
forms, yet all of them including honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the 
love of man; acknowledging and adoring an overruling Providence, which by all 
its dispensations proves that it delights in the happiness of man here and his 
greater happiness hereafter; with all these blessings, what more is necessary to 
make us a happy and prosperous people? ... It is proper that you should 
understand what I deem the essential principles of our Government, and conse- 
quently those which ought to shape its administration . . . peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations—entangling alliances with none. 

+ Jefferson’s Annual Message, October 17, 1803.—Separated by a wide ocean 
from the nations of Europe, and from the political interests which entangle them, 
together with productions and wants which render our commerce and friendship 
useful to them, and theirs to us, it cannot be the interest of any to assail us, nor 
ours to disturb them. 
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struggle for commercial independence, the principle had been 
announced over and over again that we would not meddle 
in European affairs. The counterpart of this—the principle 
that the Old World must not meddle in the affairs of the 
New—was called forth by the attempt of Spain to get back 
her lost colonies in South America. 

As all the world knows, the overthrow of the French at 
Waterloo was followed by a second abdication of Napoleon, 
by a second lifting of the wretched Louis Eighteenth to the 
throne of France, and by a second meeting of the allied Kings 
or their representatives at Paris in the autumn of 1815. To 
the mind of Alexander of Russia, this new triumph over 
the “ Man of Destiny ” was but another signal instance of the 
mysterious workings of Providence; but another demonstra- 
tion of the great truth that God in his own good time will con- 
found the policy of the wicked and will raise up those who 
put their trust in him. So deeply was Alexander convinced ° 
of this that he determined then and there to rule henceforth, 
and, if possible, persuade his fellow-monarchs to rule in strict 
accordance with the principles of the Christian religion. To 
accomplish this end the more easily, he persuaded Frederick 
William, King of Prussia, and Francis, Emperor of Austria, 
to join with him in a league which he called the Holy All- 
ance, and to sign a treaty which is commonly supposed to 
have bound the allies to pull down constitutional government 
and stamp out liberal ideas. It did nothing of the sort. 

It was, in truth, a meaningless pledge, framed in a mo- 
ment of religious excitement, and well described in its own 
words, which assert “that the present act has no other aim 
than to manifest to the world their unchangeable determina- 
tion to adopt no other rule of conduct either in the govern- 
ment of their respective countries or in their political rela- 
tions with other governments than the precepts of that holy 
religion, the precepts of justice, charity, and peace.” 

Considering themselves members of one great Christian 
family whose real and only sovereign was Almighty God, 
these three kings announced that they looked on themselves 
“as delegates of Providence” sent “to govern so many 
branches of the same family,” and would make the Word of 
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God and the teachings of Jesus Christ their guide in “ estab- 
lishing human institutions and remedying their imperfec- 
tions.” 

That the King, the Emperor, and the Czar had any hidden 
motive in forming this far-famed Holy Alliance; that they 
said one thing and meant another; that their intention was 
less to rule in accordance with the maxims of Christ than to 
set up and maintain absolute governments; that when they 
signed that league they knew they were forming a bond of 
union against the spread of liberal ideas, and even then con- 
templated a system of meddling in the affairs of other nations 
—can be sustained by no evidence whatever. 

The alliance having been formed, the next step was to 
invite all the Christian powers of Europe except the Pope to 
join it. England—whose representative at the congress of 
the allies, Lord Castlereagh, wrote home that the Emperor 
Alexander was not perfectly sound in his mind—exeused her- 
self. The kings of France, Spain, Naples, and Sardinia, how- 
ever, signed gladly, and the era of Christian politics was sup- 
posed to have opened. 

That this little society of Christian monarchs should have 
any interest for us of to-day is due solely to the fact that their 
treaty contains the words “ Holy Alliance,” and that to it 
have wrongfully been attributed results which sprang from 
the quadruple treaty signed two months later by Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and Great Britain; a new alliance which 
bound the four powers to do four things—exclude Napoleon 
forever from power; maintain the Government they had just 
set up in France; resist with all their might any attack on 
the army of occupation; and meet in 1818 to consult concern- 
ing their common interests, and to take such measures as 
should then seem to be best fitted to serve the peace and 
happiness of Europe. 

Unhappily, before 1818 came, a great change took place 
in the political ideas of Europe. The old families were once 
again safely seated on their old thrones. The old nobility, 
the old courtiers, were home from their wanderings eager for 
proscription and confiscation. A reaction set in. Liberalism 
was checked, Absolutism came again into fashion, and be- 
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fore five years had come and gone the Holy Allies were 
hard at work pulling down and stamping out popular govern- 
ment wherever and whenever it appeared in Europe. 

The centre of this reactionary movement was Austria, 
then ruled by Metternich, the very personification of resist- 
ance to progress, a man who described his policy as not to 
go backward, not to go forward, but to keep things just as 
they were. To do this in Austria was easy. To do it in coun- 
tries which had been stirred and awakened by the French 
Revolution was not so easy. But Metternich went bravely 
to work and began with Naples. In 1818 Great Britain had 
forced Ferdinand, King of Sicily, to grant a constitution to 
Sicily and to promise one to Naples; but no sooner had the 
allies restored him to the throne so long occupied by Murat 
than Metternich persuaded him to’sign a treaty pledging him 
to keep the kingdom just as it had been, and to bring in none 
of the products of liberal ideas. Ferdinand kept the agree- 
ment, and constitutional government in Sicily and Naples 
perished. 

In Spain the reaction was a popular one. Scarcely had 
Ferdinand Seventh crossed the Pyrenees in 1814 and entered 
his native land than a wild, savage, unreasoning outburst of 
loyalty swept the country. The courtiers, the churchmen, 
the military leaders, every one who gathered about the re- 
stored King, urged him to destroy the present and bring back 
the past; to pull down the Constitution and set up the old 
monarchy as it was when Napoleon drove him from his throne 
seven years before. He needed little urging, and on May 
eleventh, 1814, the work of destruction began. First, he sent 
forth a manifesto from Valencia which destroyed the Consti- 
tution of 1812, and declared every decree of the Cortes null 
and void. Next, he restored the censorship of the press. Then, 
growing bold, he arrested thirty of the most distinguished of 
the Liberal leaders; and at this point the people began to 
lend a hand. Excited and aroused by the priests, mobs ap- 
peared all over the country. The writings of Liberalists were 
burned in the market places. The tablets erected to com- 
memorate the Constitution were pulled down. Men whose 
sole crime was a firm belief in constitutional government weré 
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flung into prison. Great Britain protested and urged the 
King to stop; but priests, confessors, and palace favorites 
ruled him, and the work went steadily on. May twenty- 
third he re-established the monasteries and gave them their 
old lands; June twenty-fourth he exempted the clergy from 
taxation; July twenty-first he once more put in operation 
the most diabolical of all the inventions of man—the Span- 
ish Inquisition. But it mattered little, for of what conse- 
quence is it how people are governed in Spain? 

That France must sooner or later have experienced a like 
reaction was inevitable. Signs of the coming storm were al- 
ready apparent when, on March first, 1815, Napoleon landed 
with his guards in the bay of Juan, and the Hundred Days 
commenced. When they had ended, when the news of 
Waterloo spread over France, the storm broke with fury. A 
Royalist mob at Marseilles sacked the quarters of the Mame- 
lukes, drove out the garrison, and murdered the citizens. 
Nismes was pillaged. Avignon disgraced herself by the foul 
murder of Marshal Brune, and Toulouse by the assassination 
and savage mutilation of General Ramel. When the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, chosen in the midst of this excitement, as- 
sembled, a new proscription, a new emigration, a new reign 
of terror began. Labédoyére was executed. Ney was shot. 
Royalist committees, in imitation of the Jacobin clubs, sprang 
up in every department, overawed the officials, and forced 
them to drive thousands of Liberalists from the army, from 
the navy, from the courts of law, and from the schools and 
colleges. 

In Germany, in 1815, it seemed as if Liberalism would 
win. At the very moment when Ferdinand of Spain was 
about to issue his manifesto establishing the monasteries, 
Frederick William (May twenty-second, 1815) sent forth his 
promise that Germany should have a constitution and repre- 
sentative assembly, and that the work of framing the Consti- 
tution should begin in September. But delays arose, and two 
years sped by before even the first step was taken. Then it 
was too late. The middle classes cared not. The nobility 
were eager for a restoration of their old privileges. The sole 
defenders of the Constitution were the professors in the uni- 
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versities, the students, and the journalists, who conducted 
their cause with so much more zeal than wisdom that after 
the famous Warburg Festival took place in 1817 Frederick 
William justly and seriously doubted the expediency of 
granting the promised liberty. 

Amid all this reaction, one ruler, and one alone, stood out 
as the earnest friend of liberal ideas. Alexander of Russia, 
too, had made promises. But, unlike Frederick William, 
he had kept them, had restored the Duchy of Warsaw to in- 
dependence as the Kingdom of Poland, had given it a con- 
stitution and representative assembly, and in the spring of 
1818 summoned the Diet. The speech which he addressed 
to it marked him out as one of the most advanced of Liberals. 
Yet before the Diet ended its session a great change 
came over him. What’ caused it no man knows; but when, 
in October, 1818, he met the sovereigns and ministers at the 
Conference of the Powers, Alexander was the despot he ever 
after lived and died. 

By the Quadruple Treaty, signed at Paris in 1815, Eng- 
land, Prussia, Russia, and Austria bound themselves to main- 
tain the government they had just set up in France, and to 
hold a Congress of the Powers in 1818. They met, accord- 
ingly, in September, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and with that con- 
ference a new era opens in the constitutional history of Eu- 
rope. Then and there was formed the real “ Conspiracy of 
Kings.” The reactionary movement of three years had ex- 
tinguished in the hearts of the best of them the last trace 
of liberalism, and they all stood together on a common ground 
of hatred of popular liberty. It was the conference at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, not the Holy Alliance, that united the sover- 
eigns in the project of a joint regulation of European affairs, 
and turned the Holy Allies into a mutual association for the 
insurance of monarchy. 

Searcely had this new purpose been formed when the alli- 
ance was called upon to act. For ten years past the Spanish 
colonies in America had been in a state of revolt, first against 
the rule of Joseph Bonaparte, and then against the tyranny 
of Ferdinand Seventh. Every resource of the restored King 
was used against them and used in vain. The struggle went 
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on till, the last fleet having been fitted out, the last regiment 
having been sent to perish of yellow fever, and the last dollar 
having been drawn from the treasury, Ferdinand turned to the 
sovereigns of Europe for aid. They had restored to him his 
throne. It is not surprising, therefore, that he should ask 
them to restore his colonies; but it is amusing to note the 
impudence with which he intimated that the work of sub- 
jugation should be done by Great Britain. She might have 
acted as mediator. More she would not do, and as subjuga- 
tion, not mediation, was wanted, Alexander came to the 
relief of Ferdinand and sold him a fleet of war. When it 
reached Cadiz it was found that this Emperor, who in 1815 
was so eager to see all Europe ruled in accordance with the 
teachings of Christ, had sold his friend ships so rotten and 
unseaworthy that not one of them was fit to cross the At- 
lantic. 

The expedition was put off, and the condition of Spanish 
America was laid before the sovereigns when they met 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. The dangers which threatened Eu- 
rope if a federation of republics was allowed to grow up in 
America were discussed; a proposition was made that a con- 
ference between Spain and the powers should be held at 
Madrid, and that Wellington should preside; but Spain 
wanted troops, not advice, and the proposition was not ac- 
cepted. 

That our countrymen could look on with indifference 
while so gallant a struggle for liberty was at their very doors 
was impossible. ‘They were deeply concerned, and, as time 
passed, the belief gained ground among them that something 
more than the independence of a few colonies was at stake; 
that Spain was less eager to put down rebellion than to stamp 
out liberal ideas; that rather than see her fail, all European 
nations would aid her; and that, if they succeeded, it was 
just possible that the United States, whose example was the 
cause of so much political unrest, might be the next to feel 
their vengeance. Monroe therefore said no more than many 
of his countrymen were thinking when he told them in his 
first inaugural speech that dangers from abroad were threat- 
ening, and that the day might come when, in spite of the 
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wide ocean and our policy of non-intervention, we might 
be attacked and the attempt made to demolish us as a 
nation.* 

Till that day came, however, our policy was to be strict 
neutrality, and year after year in his annual messages Monroe 
insisted on it.f Even when it was known that the powers 
were to meet at Aix-la-Chapelle and that Spain would surely 
ask the Holy Alhes to help her, the President, unwilling to 
believe that force would be used, still held to non-interven- 
tion. $ 

The failure of the Holy Allies to interfere left Spain 
to deal with her colonies in her own way. Her way was to 
gather a rabble at Cadiz in the summer of 1819, call it an 


* Dangers from abroad are not less deserving of attention. Experiencing the 
fortune of other nations, the United States may again be involved in war, and it 
may, in that event, be the object of the adverse party to overset our government, 
to break our union, and demolish us asa nation. Our distance from Europe, and 
the just, moderate, and pacific policy of our Government, may form some security 
against these dangers, but they ought to be anticipated and guarded against.— 
Monroe’s Inaugural Speech, March 4, 1817. 

+ Monroe's First Annual Message, December 2, 1817.—It was anticipated, at an 
early stage, that the contest between Spain and the colonies would become highly 
interesting to the United States. It was natural that our citizens should sympa- 
thize in events which affected their neighbors. It seemed probable, also, that the 
prosecution of the conflict, along our coasts and in contiguous countries, would 
occasionally interrupt our commerce and otherwise affect the persons and prop- 
erty of our citizens. These anticipations have been realized. Such injuries have 
been received from persons acting under the authority of both the parties, and for 
which redress has in most instances been withheld. Through every stage of the 
conflict, the United States have maintained an impartial neutrality, giving aid to 
neither of the parties in men, money, ships, or munitions of war. They have re- 
garded the contest not in the light of an ordinary insurrection or rebellion, but as 
a civil war between parties nearly equal, having, as to neutral powers, equal rights. 

¢ It appears that the allies have undertaken to mediate between Spain and 
the South American provinces, and that the manner and extent of their interposi- 
tion would be settled by a congress which was to have met at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
September last. From the general policy and course of proceedings observed by 
the allied powers in regard to this contest, it is inferred that they will confine their 
interposition to the expression of their sentiments, abstaining from the applica- 
tion of force. . . . From the view taken of this subject, founded on all the infor- 
mation that we have been able to obtain, there is good cause to be satisfied with 
the course heretofore pursued by the United States with regard to this contest, 
and to conclude that it is proper to adhere to it, especially in the present state of 
affairs.—Monroe’s Annual Message, November 17, 1818. 
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army, and send it off to America. Before it could sail, 
yellow fever broke out, the troops went into camp, and 
while there were won over to the cause of constitutional 
government by the agents of a great conspiracy which had 
long been growing under the tyranny of the King. On 
January first, 1820, the day fixed for the outbreak, the 
troops, under Colonels Quiroga and Riego, rose and declared 
for the Constitution of 1812. The rebellion of the soldiers 
was a small affair in itself, but it set an example; it stirred 
up others, and on February twentieth the garrison and people 
of Corunna in their turn proclaimed the Constitution. 

And now rebellion spread fast. Town after town followed 
Corunna. The whole country was up, and Ferdinand in 
great alarm announced his willingness to assemble the Cortes. 
His people had long since learned that his word was of no 
value, and, filling the great squares in Madrid, they clam- 
ored all day long for the Constitution. Then he gave way, 
and agreed to take the oath to support the Constitution. The 
next day—the famous eighth of March, 1820—was one of 
wild rejoicing. The prison of the Inquisition was sacked; 
the instruments of torture were broken in pieces; political 
prisoners were set free, and the Constitution carried in pro- 
cession through the streets. March ninth a mob entered the 
palace, forced the King to make good his promise, and con- 
stitutional government once more existed in Spain. 

As tidings of the collapse of absolute government in Spain 
spread over Europe, all the members of the Holy Alliance 
save Alexander seemed uncertain what to do. He alone acted 
with decision, and at once insisted that the great powers 
should require the Cortes to disavow the revolution of the 
eighth of March—the revolution to which it owed its exist- 
ence—and give a pledge of obedience to the King. In such 
a demand England flatly refused to join, and the first pro- 
posed attack on Spanish liberty by the Holy Alliance was 
postponed. 

Meantime absolute monarchy fell at Naples. The suc- 
cess of the Liberalists in Spain aroused the Carbonari, a ereat, 
secret society with lodges in every city and hamlet, and a 
membership numbering at least one quarter of the male in- 
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habitants of the Kingdom of Naples. They had long been 
plotting and secretly waiting for the hour of deliverance 
which now seemed at hand. Ferdinand of Sicily was the 
uncle of Ferdinand of Spain, and, as he might some day be 
ealled to the Spanish throne, he too had signed and sworn to 
support the Constitution of 1812 that his claims to the Crown 
might not be endangered. If he were willing to have a Con- 
stitution in a country which he might some day rule,,why 
not force him to give the same Constitution to the kingdoms 
over which he was already ~uler?’ The Carbonari could see 
no reason, and, rising in «med rebellion, they compelled 
Ferdinand to proclaim the Uonstitution of Spain to be the 
law of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and on July thir- 
teenth, 1820, he took the oath to maintain it. 

The men of Portugal were next to awake, and in Sep- 
tember, 1820, they deposed the Regency which ruled in the 
name of the absent King, set up a junta, and elected a Cortes 
to frame a constitution. For a moment it seemed not unlikely 
that France might be the next nation to throw off the yoke 
of absolutism. But Louis cried out for another meeting of 
the powers, and in October, 1820, the Emperor of Austria 
met the Czar and the King of Prussia in the little town of 
Troppau, in Moravia. England sent an ambassador, but he 
was instructed to look on and do nothing. France sent two 
envoys, but they took opposite sides, and her influence counted 
for nothing. The three founders of the Holy Alliance were 
thus free to do as they pleased, and very quickly decided 
what course to take. Ferdinand was to be invited to meet 
them at Laybach; a summons was to be sent, through him, 
to the Neapolitans to abandon their Constitution or fight; 
and a circular explaining and defending the new doctrine 
of armed intervention was to be issued, in the name of the 
three powers, to all the Courts of Europe. The events of 
March eighth in Spain, and thoseof July second in Naples, 
have produced, said the circular, a deep feeling of inquietude 
and alarm, and a desire to unite and save Europe from the 
evils ready to burst upon her. That this desire should be 
most keen with governments which not long ago conquered 
the revolution, and now see it once more appearing trium- 
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phant, is natural. The allied powers have therefore availed 
themselves of an incontestable right, and have decided to take 
common measures of precaution and restrain such states as, 
having revolted against legitimate governments and institu- 
tions, are seeking by their agents to introduce like disorders 
and insurrections into other states. As the revolution at 
Naples strikes deeper root every day, and sensibly mehaces 
the tranquillity of the neighboring powers, it is necessary 
to immediately apply to her the principles agreed on. 

Before resorting to force, however, it was thought best, 
the circular went on to say, to make one effort of a peaceful 
character and summon the King of Naples to meet the Allied 
Powers at Laybach. 

Thither in January, 1821, with the consent of the Nea- 
politan Parliament, the old King accordingly went, leaving 
his son to act as regent, only to be told that if the order of 
things existing since July, 1820, was not at once abolished 
an Austrian army would occupy Neapolitan soil. The same 
ultimatum was made known to the prince regent at Naples, 
who stoutly. refused to consider it, and summoned the Parlia- 
ment, which declared that it considered the old King as under 
restraint at Laybach, bade the Grand Duke of Calabria con- 
tinue to exercise the regency, and ordered measures to be 
taken for the safety of the state. A rush to arms followed. 
The Prince put himself at the head of most of the troops. 
The King appealed to the others; but they answered that 
they would not serve against their fellow-countrymen, and 
cried out for the Constitution. Ferdinand, now reduced to 
impotence, abdicated and went back to Sicily, and one hun- 
dred thousand Austrians entered Italy and crushed the re- 
publican uprisings in Naples, in Piedmont, in all Italy, and 
Ferdinand, in spite of his abdication, was restored to the 
throne of Naples. 

A new declaration and a new circular were then issued by 
the Holy Allies, about to separate at Laybach, and in this cir- 
cular was announced a principle which was to guide them in 
their future dealings with nations struggling for liberty. 
Having, in the language of the time, “taken the people of 
Europe into their holy keeping,” the three autocrats declared 
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that henceforth all “ useful or necessary changes in the legis- 
lation and administration of states must emanate alone from 
the free will, the reflecting and enlightened impulse of those 
whom God has rendered responsible for power! ” 

Tidings of the collapse of absolute government in Spain 
reached the United States in March, 1820, and were wel- 
comed with unconcealed delight. The cause of the repub- 
lics of South America became more than ever the cause of 
liberty and constitutional government, and found no warmer 
champion in all the land than Henry Clay. The time to be 
neutral had, in his opinion, long passed, and determined to 
force the administration from its position of neutrality, he 
demanded a speedy recognition of the independence of the 
young republics. Toward this end the House, over which 
he presided as Speaker, could do little, but that little he easily 
persuaded it to do, and in May secured the passage of a resolu- 
tion that it was expedient to provide a suitable outfit and 
salary for such Ministers as the President might send to any 
of the governments of South America which had established 
and were maintaining their independence of Spain.* 

Monroe saw fit to send none. He was anxiously awaiting 
the ratification of the treaty of 1819 by Spain, and was de- 
termined to do nothing likely to give Ferdinand an excuse 
for withholding his signature. He was sure, he told Con- 
gress, that the powers of Europe would take no part in the 
struggle; he was confident that an adjustment of the dis- 
pute would soon be reached; and he was ready by friendly 
counsels with Spain or other powers to promote that result 
in every way. But Clay was not to be turned from his pur- 
pose, and with the words of the President still ringing in his 
ears moved an appropriation for sending a Minister or Min- 
isters to South America. When this was lost by a small ma- 
jority, he promptly brought in a resolution that the House 
of Representatives shared with the people of the United 


* Resolved, That it is expedient to provide by law a suitable outfit and salary 
for such Minister or Ministers as the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, may send to any of the governments of South America which 
have established and are maintaining their independence of Spain. Moved April 
3, 1820; carried May 9; yeas 80, nays 75. 
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States in the deep interest they felt for the Spanish provinces 
of South America struggling for liberty and independence, 
and that whenever the President deemed it proper to recog- 
nize the sovereignty and independence of any of them the 
House would give him its constitutional support. The long- 
deferred Spanish treaty had now been ratified, and, as ,the 
passage of the resolution, which was a mere expression of a 
wish, could do no harm, the House passed it by fine majori- 
ties,* and sent Clay at the head of a committee to deliver it 
to the President. But Monroe was not to be driven by Clay. 
He took his own time, and allowed a year to go by before, 
on the eighth of March, 1822, he recommended recognition. 
Late in January the House, weary with the dilatoriness of the 
President, undertook to spur him on to action by a call for 
information concerning the political condition of the South 
American provinces of Spain and the state of the war be- 
tween them and the mother country. In transmitting the 
report of Adams, the President reviewed at great length the 
history of the revolts and declarations of independence by 
Mexico, Chili, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and Colombia, and gave 
it as his opinion that, as Spain after so many years of trial 
had failed to reduce them to obedience, they were actually in 
a state of independence which ought to be recognized. The 
message ended with a suggestion that an appropriation should 
be made to enable him to send ministers. In this the House 
gladly concurred + with but one dissenting vote, and then 
unanimously appropriated one hundred thousand dollars. 
The Senate agreed to the bill some weeks later, and on May 
fourth, 1822, Monroe signed it. 

No act of that session was so popular. Members of the 
House who were absent when the first vote was taken has- 
tened to have their names entered among the yeas. Clay 


* The resolution was divided. On the first part, expression of sympathy, the 
yeas were 134, the nays 12. On the second part, tendering constitutional sup- 
port, the yeas were 87, the nays 68. 

+ Resolved, That the House of Representatives concurs in the opinion expressed 
by the President in his message of March 8, 1822, that the American provinces 
of Spain which have declared their independence and are in the enjoyment of it 
ought to be recognized by the United States as independent States. 
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was the hero of the hour. The people everywhere sanctioned 
the recognition, and began to believe that necessity might 
drive the republics of the New World into an alliance for 
the preservation in America of the liberal ideas and demo- 
cratic institutions the Holy Allies were so successfully stamp- 
ing out in Europe. 

When the Congress at Laybach adjourned in 1821, it 
did so with the understanding that it should meet again 
in 1822. That the question of intervention in the affairs 
of Spain would then come up, and that when it did, Great 
Britain would have much to say, was well known to the pow- 
ers. What they would do might be doubtful, but the course 
she should pursue was to her certain. She would leave the 
revolution in Spain to run its course; she would urge the 
European powers to do the same, and, following her own 
interests, would acknowledge the independence of the Spanish 
South American colonies. A trade so great had sprung up 
with them that it was impossible to put off the day when she 
must have in each, if not a minister, at least a diplomatic 
agent. Such a policy ran so directly counter to the wishes 
of the Holy Alliance that it was felt to be necessary that her 
position should be upheld by her foremost diplomat. The 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Castlereagh, was accordingly chosen 
to represent her. In the instructions which he drew up for 
himself, and which the Cabinet and the King approved, he 
was commanded to inform the Congress that it was the inten- 
tion of England to send accredited agents to some of the 
South American Republics, which meant a steady opposi- 
tion on England’s part to any intervention by the Holy 
Alliance. Unhappily, when the Congress met at Vienna, in 
September, Castlereagh was dead, Canning was Foreign Sec- 
retary, and the Duke of Wellington was England’s represent- 
ative. 

After a short session at Vienna, the Congress adjourned 
to Verona, where, in October, 1822, the affairs of Spain were 
carefully considered. No declaration was made in the name 
of the Alliance, but an agreement was entered into that cer- 
tain changes should be demanded in the Spanish Constitu- 
tion, and, if not granted, the French army, supported, if 
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necessary, by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, should invade 
Spain. 

The demand was made and was refused; the ambassadors 
of the members of the Holy Alliance left Madrid, and on 
April seventh, 1823, a French army, led by the Duke of 
Angouléme, crossed the frontier and entered Spain.* 

That moment Canning began to act. He knew, as every- 
body knew, that when the allies had once settled the affairs of 
Spain they would go on and settle those of her former colonies, 
now recognized as republics by the United States. Turning 
to Richard Rush, who represented our country at London, he 
proposed that the United States should join with England 
in a declaration that, while neither power desired the colonies 
of Spain for herself, it was impossible to look with indiffer- 
ence on European intervention in their affairs, or to see them 
acquired by a third power. Hardly had the request been 
made when Canning received a formal notice that later in 
the year a Congress would be called to consider the affairs 
of Spanish America, and again pressed Rush for an answer. 
Rush had no instructions, but with a courage that did him 
honor, he replied that “we should regard as highly unjust 
and as fruitful of disastrous consequences any attempt on the 
part of any European power to take possession of them by 
conquest, by cession, or on any other ground or pretext what- 
soever,” and promised to join in the declaration if England 
would first acknowledge the independence of the little repub- 
lies. This she would not do, and the joint declaration was 
never made. 


* While this army was on its march, Albert Gallatin, our Minister at Paris, 
made this remarkable announcement to Chateaubriand: “The United States 
would undoubtedly preserve their neutrality, provided it was respected, and avoid 
every interference with the politics of Europe. Even in the questions connected 
with South America they had not interfered, and, although their wishes were not 
doubtful, they had neither excited nor assisted the Spanish colonies. But I had 
every reason to believe that, on the other hand, they would not suffer others to 
interfere against the emancipation of America. If France was successful in her 
attack on Spain, and afterward attempted either to take possession of some of her 
colonies or to assist her in reducing them under their former yoke, I was of opinion 
that the United States would oppose every undertaking of this kind.”—Albert 
Gallatin, Writings, vol. ii, p. 271, May 138, 1823. 
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When Monroe received the letters of Rush relating the 
details of the proposition for a joint declaration, he seems to 
have been greatly puzzled how to act. The suggestion of 
England that the time had come to make a declaration of 
some sort admitted of no dispute. But how was it to be 
made? If he joined with Great Britain would he not be 
forming one of the “ political connections” Washington had 
denounced in his “ Farewell Address”; one of the “ entan- 
gling alliances” of which Jefferson had given warning in 
his first inaugural speech? Should he make it alone, would 
he not be violating that policy of non-interference in the 
affairs of the colonies which he had himself advised in six 
messages and two inaugural speeches? Uncertain what to 
do, he turned to Jefferson for advice, sent the letters of Rush 
to Monticello, and late in October received a reply. 

“The question presented by the letters you have sent me 
is the most momentous which has ever been offered to my 
contemplation since that of Independence. That made us a 
nation; this sets our compass and points the course which 
we are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us. 
And never could we embark upon it under circumstances 
more auspicious. Our first and fundamental maxim should 
be, never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe; our 
second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cisatlantic 
affairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests dis- 
tinct from those of Europe, and peculiarly her own. She 
should therefore have a system of her own, separate and apart 
from that of Europe. While the last is laboring to become 
the domicile of despotism, our endeavor should surely be to 
make our hemisphere that of freedom.” 

As soon as Jefferson had written his answer, he forwarded 
the letters of Rush to Madison at Montpelier, and from him 
Monroe received assurance that “there ought not to be any 
backwardness in meeting her in the way she has proposed.” 

Thus encouraged, not simply to meet an emergency, but 
to “ point the course which we are to steer through the ocean 
of time opening on us,” Monroe consulted his Secretaries. 
During the month of November not a week went by but a 
Cabinet discussion was held on the matter, and it was at one 
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of these meetings that John Quincy Adams, then Secretary 
of State, bearing in mind his conversations with the Russian 
Minister regarding Oregon, suggested a declaration relating 
to colonization, and urged it so successfully that Monroe gave 
it a place in his memorable message to Congress on Decem- 
ber second, 1823. 

As then set forth, the Monroe Doctrine consisted of three 
great principles: 

The first, called forth by the claims of Russia to the north- 
west coast, and by her attempt to found a colony in Cali- 
fornia, asserted that the two continents of America are no 
longer open to colonization by European powers, because of 
the free and independent character the nations living in 
North and South America have assumed.* 

The second related to the conduct of the Holy Allies, 
and was a formal notice to them and to all nations that if any 
European power should ever attempt to extend its political 
system to any part of the New World, whether “for the 
purpose of oppressing ” the nations or “ controlling in any 
other manner their destiny,” the United States would inter- 
fere. + 

The third had to do with our policy toward Europe, was 
the reassertion of a principle as old as the Constitution— 


* “Tn the discussion to which this interest (the rights of the United States on 
the northwest coast of America) has given rise, and in the arrangements by which 
they may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a prin- 
ciple in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization of any European powers.” 

+ “We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those powers, to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have not interfered, and shall not inter- 
fere. . . . But with the governments who have declared their independence, and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration and on 
just prineiples, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States,” 
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“the United States will not interfere in the internal concerns 
of any European power.” * 

Stated more briefly, the doctrine was this: 

1. No more European colonies on either of the American 
continents. 

2. The United States will “not interfere in the internal 
concerns ” of any European power. 

3. “ But in regard to these continents (North and South 
America) circumstances are eminently and conspicuously dif- 
ferent,” and if any European power attempts at any future 
time. to extend its political system to any part of this hemi- 
sphere ‘“‘ for the purpose of oppressing ” the nations or “ con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny,” the United States 
will interfere. F 

Monroe might have informed the Holy Allies of his doc- 
trine under cover of an official note. But he preferred to 
announce it before the world, and in his message warned 
them that any attempt on their part to violate the doctrine 
would be “ dangerous to our peace and safety ” and a “ mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

In England the words of the President were hailed with 
extravagant delight. The English people, the English states- 
men, the English press were loud in their praise of the firm 
stand Monroe had taken against the allies. 

“The question,” said Mr. Brougham, “with regard to 
South America is now disposed of, or nearly so, for an event 


* “Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stage of 
the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, nevertheless 
remains the same, which is not to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its 
powers; to consider the Government de facto as the legitimate Government for 
us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to preserve those relations by a 
frank, firm, and manly policy; meeting in all instances the just claims of every 
power, submitting to injuries from none. But, in regard to these continents, cir- 
cumstances are eminently and conspicuously different. It is impossible that the 
allied powers should extend their political system to any portion of either con- 
tinent without endangering our peace and happiness; nor can any one believe 
that our Southern brethren, if Jeft to themselves, would adopt it of their own 
accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such inter- 
position, in any form, with indifference.” 
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has recently happened than which no event has dispersed 
greater joy, exultation, and gratitude over all the freemen of 
Europe—that event which is decisive of the subject in re- 
spect to South America is the message of the President of the 
United States to the Congress.” 

The London Courier, the London Times, the Morning 
Chronicle, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, the Liverpool Adver- 
tiser, were loud in the praise of the new doctrine, and, when 
the French administration journal L’Etoile denounced the 
message and called Monroe a dictator, it was the London 
Times that hastened to defend him.* 


* From the London Courier of December 24th—The speech of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is, in all its bearings, a document of more than 
usual importance. The latter part, which arrived so late yesterday that we 
were forced to omit it in a small part of our impression, will be found in our last 
page to-day, and, waiving every other topic in the speech, we direct our whole 
attention to that part the most important of all to every European power. 

The question of the independence and recognition of the South American 
States may now be considered as at rest. Great Britain has, as we have 
repeatedly shown, acknowledged their independence de facto; and the United 
States, their nearest neighbors, have not only acknowledged it, but have given a 
bold and manly notice to the Continental powers that they shall treat “any 
interposition with a view of oppressing or controlling them in any manneras a 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward themselves—and as dangerous 
to their peace and safety”; in other words, they shall view it as affording them 
just ground for war. 

After so clear and explicit a warning, there is not one of the Continental 
powers, we suppose, that will risk a war with the United States—a war in 
which not only they could not expect to have either the aid or good wishes of 
Great Britain, but a war in which the good wishes of Great Britain (if she did not 
choose to give more efficient succour) would be all on the side of the United 
States. Thus, then, we repeat that the question may be considered to be set at 
rest; we shall hear no more of a Congress to settle the fate of the South Ameri- 
can States, Protected by the two nations that possess the institutions and speak 
the language of freedom—by Great Britain on one side and the United States on 
the other—their independence is placed beyond the reach of danger; and the Con- 
tinental powers, unable to harm them, will do well to establish that friendly and 
commercial intercourse with them which they could never have done had they 
remained under the yoke of Old Spain. 

From the London Morning Chronicle——The American papers received yes- 
terday contain the accounts of the opening of Congress, and the message of the 
President of the United States. The communication of the chief office-bearer of 
the great Republic to the Legislature at this critical period—when the ambition 
of kings, not satisfied with the calamity which it has occasioned in Europe, threat- 
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ens to rekindle the flames of war throughout the Western Hemisphere—was 
looked forward to with the utmost anxiety. It is worthy of the occasion and of 
the people destined to occupy so large a space in the future history of the world. 

What a contrast between the manly plainness of this State paper and the 
Machiavelism and hypocrisy of the declaration of the manifestoes of the Govern- 
ments of this part of the world! 

Whatever lately were the intentions of the French Ministers respecting South 
America, it is now asserted, from undoubted authority, that English policy has 
prevailed in Paris over that of Russia, and that not only will France not assist 
Spain in any attempt to subjugate her former American colonies, but may view, 
not with indifference, any support which Russia or any other nation may lend her 
for this purpose. This is certainly a wise resolution on the part of the French 
Government, for this independence of the new American States must extend their 
commerce, and thereby increase the prosperity of Frenchmen. Russia, blocked 
up nearly half the year by impenetrable ice, can never partake of Southern com- 
merce until a port be opencd for her in the Dardanelles, and hence the anxiety 
exhibited by her to involve France in the expensive and hopeless employment of 
restoring America to the yoke of the Bourbons; for, without this or some other 
occupation for the French armies, and the British navy, he has not the most 
distant chance of accomplishing the long and ardently cherished designs of his 
empire against ancient Grecce, now in possession. This union of France and 
England in the great cause of American independence is another strong ground 
for expecting the continuation of the blessings of peace, and, consequently, an 
improvement in the public credit of nations. The speech of the President of the 
United States, so full of wisdom and just ideas, has, however, had more effect on 
the opinions of the leaders in the national securities than the abundance of money 
or the changed policy of France, for in it they see a sufficient guarantee for the 
maintenance of the freedom of the American Continent. There is no part, how- 
ever, of this speech which can afford more genuine satisfaction to every civilized 
nation than the notice which it takes of the extraordinary and gallant struggle 
made at present by the Greeks in the cause of general independence. 

From the Liverpool Advertiser of January 3d.—By one short passage in it is 
set at rest, we dare presume, whatever may have been in agitation by the Conti- 
nental allies in reference to the late Spanish possessions in America. There will 
be no attempt made, it may be confidently affirmed, to interfere with the present 
condition of those countries when it is known that such interference would be 
viewed by the United States as a just cause of war, on her part, with any power 
attempting such interference. 

In regard of the power, prosperity, and resources of the nation herself, also, 
the language of the speech is very interesting ; her revenue, it is affirmed, will, on 
the first of this year, exceed her expenditure by no less than nine million dollars. 
Her population is estimated at ten millions, and every branch of industry, every 
source of revenue, wealth, and power is flourishing. 

On its subjects of common interests to all nations the Government of the 
United States is enabled to stand forward to suggest and promote what is bene- 
ficial, and to crush what is injurious. In the speech is developed a new idea in 
respect to maritime war, which, if adopted, on this suggestion, by other powers, 
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At home the message was read with enthusiasm and pride.* 
There were many, it is true, who condemned Monroe, ac- 
cused him of saying things likely to bring on the country the 


will greatly tend to lessen the evils of national contention. It is proposed to do 
away altogether with the system of privateering in so far as it is countenanced by 
governments, 

It is also suggested, as a means of effectually suppressing the slave trade, that 
vessels found by the ships of any nation to be engaged in this traffic shall be 
treated on the same footing with vessels caught in piracy. 

While in her power and resources, as they are illustrated in this speech, the 
nation of the United States exhibits the vigor of ripe years, she, in those senti- 
ments of active humanity, seems to our thought to preserve the fresh feeling of 
youth, and not to be wholly engrossed as older States are, in the pursuit or sup- 
port of purely selfish interests. And we have thus a pleasure from contemplating 
her less as that metaphysical insentient thing, a State, than as an actual human 
and feeling being. 

From Bell’s Weekly Messenger of December 17th.—The main object of any 
interest during the week now passed is the arrival of the speech of the President 
of the United States. It is a document of the first interest and importance. It is 
jnteresting because it is a brief, simple, and direct exposé of Republican govern- 
ment; always true, plain dealing, and sincere. It is important because, fearing 
nothing, it conceals nothing, and is totally divested of all trick, artifice, and com- 
monplace jargon, which renders the diplomacy of Europe so much more than merely 
nugatory. 

Long, very long, have we wished that Canada might be sold or exchanged 
with the United States. Exchanged for what? it may be demanded. Why, for 
such an annuity for a term of years as would redeem what remains of the English 
assessed taxes, and redeem them forever. 

If America would give us enough for this purpose for five or seven years, the 
natural progress of our revenue would do what would be required after that time. 
Add to this that we should save upward of half a million yearly in the expense of 
the Canada Government, and nearly as much more in the reduction of the army 
which it would allow. This has long been our own view, and we are persuaded 
that half, at least, of our best statesmen unite with us init. As to the right of 
doing so, there can be no doubt that the Canadians would agree, and for that 
reason—because it is their decided interest to do so, and because (if we were 
Canadians) we should not hesitate one moment. 

* J. Madison to Monroe. 
MOonTPELLIER, Dec. 6, 1823. 

Drar Sim: I received by yesterday’s mail your favor of the 4th, covering a 
copy of the message and another copy under a blank cover. It presents a most 
interesting view of the topics selected for it. The observations on the foreign 
ones are well moulded for the occasion, which is rendered the more delicate and 
serious by the equivocal indications from the British Cabinet. The reserve of 
Canning after his frank and earnest conversations with Mr. Rush is mysterious 
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wrath of the Holy Allies, and asserted that, as the powers 
were sure to pay no heed to the message, Monroe must. back 
down or fight. Happily, these men were in the minority, 
and in all parts of the country the approval was general. 
Encouraged by this, some admirers of Monroe came forward 
with the proposition to elect him to a third term. It is 
plain, they argued, that a few months—nay, a few weeks— 
will see at least five candidates in the field. Not one of them 
is strong enough to secure the two hundred and sixty-one elec- 
toral votes necessary to a choice. There will be no choice by 
the electors, and that even the House, when the matter comes 
before it, will agree on any one of them is very doubtful. 
Monroe at the last election was entitled to have received the 
unanimous vote of the electors. During his second term he 
has done nothing to forfeit this confidence of the people, but 
has done much to maintain it. If now he is succeeded by an- 
other, the rulers of Europe, who do not understand our sys- 
tem, will construe this to mean that the people have repudi- 
ated the fine stand he has taken in his message against the 
allies, and may go on with the infamous work of destroying 
the republics of South America. 

Even Clay was so far carried away by the enthusiasm of 
the moment that he laid before the House of Representatives 
a resolution that the people of the United States would not 
see without serious alarm any forcible intervention of the 
allied powers of Europe in behalf of Spain in the war then 
going on between her and her late colonies.* The influence 


and ominous. Could he have stepped in advance of his superiors? Or have 
they deserted their first object? Or have the allies shrank from theirs? Or is 
anything taking place in Spain which the adroitness of the British Government 
can turn against the allies and in favor of South America? Whatever may be 
the explanation, Canning ought in candor, after what had passed with Mr. Rush, 
not to have withheld it, and his doing so enjoins a circumspect reliance on our 
own councils and energies. One thing is certain: that the contents of the mes- 
sage will receive a very close attention everywhere, and that it can do nothing 
but good everywhere. 
(Indorsed) Monroz, Js. 
Decr. 6, 1828. 
MSS. in the Department of State, Washington. 
* “Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the people of these States would not see, 
VOL. V.—5 
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of Clay was great. He was a favorite. He was Speaker of 
the House. He was an avowed presidential candidate; but 
he forgot that because he was a candidate the resolution if 
pressed would ruin him. He forgot that ten years before, 
a great section of the country whose votes he needed had 
denounced him as a “‘ war hawk” because of the vigorous 
support he gave to the war for “free-trade and sailors’ 
rights” ; he forgot that in the same section he would again 
be accused of seeking to provoke a war; and he forgot, what 
was far more important still, that no Southern State could 
be carried by any man who was actively interested in the wel- 
fare of the anti-slavery republics of South America. 

But Clay remembered all this before the session closed, 
and one day in May, when the House was in Committee of 
the Whole, he rose and asked for a moment’s attention while 
he said a word regarding his resolution. He had introduced 
it, he declared, because of information disclosed in the Presi- 
dent’s message, and under the belief that the Holy Allies 
meditated an attack on Spanish America. It was now clear 
that, if such a purpose had been seriously meditated, it was 
abandoned, and to pass the resolution after all that had oc- 
curred might be construed by them as unfriendly, if not 
offensive. Under the full conviction, therefore, that they did 
not entertain any purpose as diabolical as reducing South 
America to its ancient subjection, he would not press the reso- 
lution, “ but would allow it to sleep where it now reposes— 
on the table.” 

For this Clay has been accused of abandoning the Monroe 
Doctrine. It seems more reasonable to believe that he acted 
from political necessity; for when that necessity passed away, 
when Adams was President and he was Secretary of State, 
he recovered the courage of his convictions, and in his in- 
structions to Joel R. Poinsett, Minister to Mexico, thought 
proper to clearly define the meaning of the new doctrine, and, 


without serious inquietude, any forcible intervention of the other powers of Europe 
in behalf of Spain, to reduce to their former subjection those parts of the continent, 
of America which have proclaimed and established for themselves, respectively, 
independent Governments, and which have been solemnly recognized by the 
United States.” 
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having done so, bade Mr. Poinsett “urge upon the Govern- 
ment of Mexico the utility and expediency of asserting the 
same principles on all proper occasions.” * 

Thus instructed, the Minister set out, and had not been 
long at his post when the appearance of a great French fleet 
on our coast gave the republics of South America just cause 
to believe that the French, having stamped out constitutional 
government in Spain, was about to invade and seize Cuba 
and Porto Rico. Such an event was so much to be dreaded 
that Mexico called on the United States “to fulfil,” in the 


* “Whatever foundation may have existed three centuries ago, or even at a 
later period, when all this continent was under European subjection, for the 
establishment of a rule, founded on priority of discovery and occupation, for 
apportioning among the powers.of Europe parts of this continent, none can be 
now admitted as applicable to its present condition. There is no disposition to 
disturb the colonial possessions, as they may now exist, of any of the European 
powers ; but it is against the establishment of new European colonies upon this 
continent that the principle is directed. The countries in which any such new 
establishments might be attempted are now open to the enterprise and commerce 
of all Americans. And the justice or propriety cannot be recognized of arbitra- 
rily limiting and circumscribing that enterprise and commerce, by the act of 
voluntarily planting a new colony, without the consent of America, under the 
auspices of foreign powers belonging to another and a distant continent. Europe 
would be indignant at any American attempt to plant a colony on any part of 
her shores, and her justice must perceive, in the rule contended for, only perfect 
reciprocity. 

“The other principle asserted in the message is that while we do not desire 
to interfere in Europe with the political system of the allied powers, we should 
regard as dangerous to our peace and safety any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere. The political systems of the two 
continents are essentially different. Each has an exclusive right to judge for 
itself what is best suited to its own condition and most likely to promote its 
happiness, but neither has a right to enforce upon the other the establishment of 
its peculiar system. This principle was declared in the face of the world, at a 
moment when there was reason to apprehend that the allied powers were enter- 
taining designs inimical to the freedom, if not the independence, of the new Gov- 
ernments. There is a ground for believing that the declaration of it had consid- 
erable effect in preventing the maturity, if not in producing the abandonment of 
all such designs. Both principles were laid down after much and anxious delib- 
eration on the part of the late administration. The President, who then formed 
a part of it, continues entirely to coincide in both. And you will urge upon the 
Government of Mexico the utility and expediency of asserting the same principles 
on all proper occasions.” —Clay to Joel R. Poinsett, March 26, 1825. Register of 
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words of Mr. Clay, “the memorable pledge of the President 
of the United States in his message to Congress of December, 
1823.” Clay, with as little delay as possible, acceded to the 
request, applied the Monroe Doctrine, instructed our Minis- 
ter at Paris to notify France “ that we would not consent to 
the occupation of those islands by any other European power 
than Spain under any circumstances whatever,” and bade Mr. 
Poinsett inform Mexico what had been done.* 


* Clay to Poinsett, November 9, 1825.—“ No longer than about three months 
ago, when an invasion by France of the island of Cuba was believed in Mexico, 
the United Mexican Government promptly called upon the Government of the 
United States, through you, to fulfil the memorable pledge of the President of the 
United States in his message to Congress of December, 1823. What they would 
have done had the contingency happened may be inferred from a despatch to the 
American Minister at Paris, a copy of which is herewith sent, which you are at 
liberty to read to the plenipotentiaries of the United Mexican States.” 
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or 
or 


CHAPTER XLII. 


BREAKING UP OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Tue campaign which sent John Quincy Adams to the 
White House and put Henry Clay at the head of the Depart- 
ment of State began in 1821. Many things combined to 
give it a peculiar character and a lasting interest. A great 
national party, the sole one then in existence—a party which 
but a few months before presented the most singular illus- 
tration of harmony and unity afforded by our political annals 
—was, on a sudden, split into fragments. A piece of political 
machinery in use for four-and-twenty years was utterly de- 
stroyed and never resorted to again. Then for the first time 
was heard the cry that the President should be “a man of 
the people.” Then for the first time the people made them- 
selves felt not only in the election, but in the selection of a 
President. Then for the first time in its history the Republican 
party had no leader pre-eminent over a dozen others. 

The generation which fought the war for independence, 
which furnished the men who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, who constituted the Continental Congress, who 
ereated the confederation, who framed the Constitution, was 
practically extinct. The generation of men then in control 
_ of affairs had been born since Bunker Hill and Yorktown, 
and possessed no leader who, having hazarded life and fortune 
in the struggle for the rights of man, had peculiar claims on 
the gratitude of his countrymen. The development of the 
country in the course of forty years had produced yet greater 
changes. The.rush of population into the Mississippi Valley, 
the rise there of nine new States with democratic constitutions 
of the modern type, the rapid extension of the franchise, the 
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introduction of new methods of locomotion, not only created 
a new constituency, but surrounded the voters with indus- 
trial, social, and political conditions utterly unlike those of 
the days of Washington. New issues, new questions, new 
points of view followed, and new leaders, sprung in every 
case from the honest, hard-working masses, rose to guide the 
people in their efforts to settle the problems of self-govern- 
ment—Tederal, State, and municipal—forced on them by the 
changed state of society. Had these questions and issues been 
national in their character, it might have been possible for 
some statesman of that day to have so towered above his fel- 
lows as to have won the support of the whole country. But 
they were not national; they were sectional, and, hampered 
by them, no leader could expect to become the candidate of 
any section save that whose peculiar views and interests he 
represented. The uncontested and unanimous election of 
Monroe in 1820 meant nothing. It was a graceful compli- 
ment to the last representative of the statesmen of the Reyo- 
lution. Precedent entitled him to another term, and he re- 
ceived it; but no sooner was he a second time sworn into office 
than the four quarters of the Union hastened to put forward 
men to succeed him. 

Late in the autumn of 1821, while the Legislature of South 
Carolina was holding session, a majority of the Republican 
members met in caucus and nominated or, as they expressed 
it, recommended William Lowndes for the Presidency. 
Lowndes had not the smallest chance of success, yet the action 
of his friends so alarmed the supporters of the Secretary of 
War that in December, as soon as possible after Congress 
assembled, a delegation of Northern and Southern members 
waited on Calhoun and invited him to become a candidate. 
Meanwhile there suddenly loomed up in the far Southwest the 
most serious contestant of all. 

Broken in health and wearied by a thousand petty annoy- 
ances, Andrew Jackson had resigned the governorship of 
Florida in 1821 and had gone back to Tennessee, fully deter- 
mined to pass the remainder of his days in peace and quiet at 
the Hermitage. But he had not been long on his plantation 
when devoted admirers began to talk of him as a possible 
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presidential candidate. We are told that he laughed at the 
idea, and declared he was too old and too broken in health 
to think of such a thing. But, in the opinion of his friends, 
he was just the man for the place and the hour. His name 
was familiar to every voter in the land. His services to the 
public had been many and great; yet he held no public office, 
and had not, as had Adams, Crawford, Calhoun, and Clay, 
drawn immense sums of money from the public treasury as 
the result of a life spent in office-holding. He did not belong 
to “the dynasty of the Secretaries,” and was not an aristo- 
erat, but a plain man of the people, who knew their needs and 
would respect their will. The subject of Jackson’s candidacy 
was therefore broached to the public one day in January, 
1822, in the Nashville Gazette, and found such a hearty in- 
dorsement in every part of Tennessee that nothing remained 
but to make the nomination, which the General Assembly did 
in August, 1822.* The friends of the Speaker now rallied, 
and in November a caucus of Kentucky legislators nominated 
Clay, and pledged themselves to support no other man. — 
No higher compliment could have been paid to Jack- 
son, for nothing but his immense popularity enabled his 
managers to overcome the prejudice which long usage and 
party allegiance had built up in favor of a nomination by 
congressional caucus. Lest even this popularity might not 


* “The members of the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, taking 
into view the great importance of the selection of a suitable person to fill the 
presidential chair at the approaching election for the chief magistracy of the 
United States, and seeing that those who achieved our independence and laid the 
foundations of the American republic have nearly passed away, and believing that 
moral worth, political requirements, and decision of character should unite in the 
individual who may be called to preside over the people of the United States, have 
turned their eyes to Andrew Jackson, late major-general in the armies of the 
United States. 

“Tn him they behold the soldier, the statesman, and the honest man ; he delib- 
erates, he decides, and he acts; he is calm in deliberation, cautious in decision, 
efficient in action. Such a man we are willing to aid in electing to the highest 
office in the gift of a free people. . . . Therefore, 

“ Resolved, As the opinion of the members composing the General Assembly of 
the State of Tennessee, that the name of Major-General Andrew Jackson be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the people of the United States at the approaching 
election for the chief magistracy.” 
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in the end triumph over the scruples of the voters, two judges 
of note were assigned the task of preparing for publication 
in the Nashville newspapers a series of articles attacking King 
Caucus, and justifying the propriety of legislative nomina- 
tion. But precautions did not stop here. That the electoral 
colleges would fail to elect a President, and that the duty of 
providing a Chief Magistrate would fall on the House of 
Representatives, seemed almost certain. In such an event it 
was but natural to suppose that the members of the House 
would be more inclined to vote for a man they knew per- 
sonally than for a man of whom they had merely heard, for 
the Secretary of War, or the Secretary of State, or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or the Speaker, rather than for Andrew 
Jackson, who had neither place, patronage, nor power. An 
opportunity was therefore gladly seized to put Jackson im the 
company of congressmen, and in December, 1823, he took his 
seat_as senator from the’ State of Tennessee. 

As news of the nomination of Jackson by Tennessee 
spread over the Western States the people became enthusi- 
astic. At last the Virginia dynasty was broken. At last the 
West was to have a candidate—no secretary, no diplomat, 
but a man of the people, devoted to their interests and know- 
ing their wants. During the autumn and winter of 1822 and 
1823 it was not possible for a dozen men to be assembled 
for any purpose without somebody making a canvass of Jack- 
son’s strength.) On the steamboats as they went up and down 
the Mississippi, in the stage coaches, at the taverns, during 
military parades, wherever a court was sitting, the sense of 
those assembled was sure to be taken. | At a meeting of citizens 
at Cincinnati early in January, 1823, De Witt Clinton was 
nominated and recommended to the people of Ohio and of 
the Union as a man wortliy to be intrusted with the duties of 
the President. Almost at the same time the members of the 
Ohio Legislature recommended Clay.) When spring came 
and it was easier to go about, meetings were held to give 
public expression to the sentiments of the people. 

( One night in April a crowd gathered, pursuant to notice, 
at the Court-House at Louisville. The object of the meeting 
was to indorse the nomination of Jackson, and after a strug- 
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gle in which the friends of Clay came within seven votes of 
defeating this purpose, a long address was adopted.) Voters 
were reminded that the strength of the several Candidates 
was so equal that it was idle to expect a choice by the elec- 
toral colleges, and that an election by Congress was the great- 
est evil the country had to dread. To prevent this, said the 
addressers, we have searched among the candidates for the 
integrity, the patriotism, the well-tried public service which 
ought to distinguish each, and have found them in Jackson. 
The popularity of others is sectional or partisan, and their 
public service richly repaid by long years of office-holding; 
but the popularity of Jackson rests on the gratitude and con- 
fidence of the whole people. He is not an office-seeker, he is 
not a party man, and if elected will owe it to no congressional 
caucus nor to any legislative cabal, and will have no hungry 
office-seekers to reward.* At Nashville a popular meeting 
resolved that at the coming election the people ought to select 
the candidate; that he ought to be a citizen whose Republican 
principles had been tried by long experience, and whose po- 
litical integrity, public virtue, and energy of character gave 
assurance that the Government would be administered with 
purity, and that Andrew Jackson was such a man.f{ Still later 
in the year the citizens of Alleghany County, in Pennsyl- 
vania, met at Pittsburg and took a vote as to which of the five 
candidates they should indorse. Adams received sixty votes, 
Clay fifty, and Clinton a few more; but when Jackson’s name 
was presented the resolution indorsing him was carried by 
acclamation.) It was then resolved as the sense of the meet- 
ing that the decisive character, acknowledged ability, and 
public services of Jackson gave him the best-earned claims 
gto the Presidency, and that his friends in every county in the 
State ought to come forward and say so.}( During the sum- 
mer of 1823 the people in Tennessee pledged the candidates 
for Congress to vote for Jackson just as the people in Ken- 
tucky pledged theirs to vote for Clay, and in South Carolina 


to vote for Calhoun.) 
7 


* Western Monitor, May 2, 18238. t Richmond Enquirer, August 22, 1823, 
+ Ibid., May 16, 1823. 
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The great South Carolinian had not, it was true, been 
formally nominated, but when the State Legislature assem- 
bled in November a caucus was held and. the nomination 
made. The time had come, the resolution naming him set 
forth, when it was proper that each part of the Union should 
declare what man it deemed best fitted to be President. When 
the people of South Carolina recalled the public services, 
the distinguished talents, the superiority to local views and 
sectional prejudice, the zeal and energy displayed by John 
C. Calhoun in promoting the war with England, they were 
convinced that he was the man for President, and would sup- 
port him at the coming election and recommended him to 
their fellow-citizens everywhere. 

{ In North Carolina there were two favorites—Crawford and 
Calhoun—and when the Legislature met, the friends of each 
made a trial of their strength over the election of a State 
printer.) The Crawford men triumphed, whereupon the Cal- 
hounites brought in a resolution to instruct the senators and 
request the representatives in Congress to oppose a caucus, and 
to propose a constitutional amendment providing for the choice 
of presidential electors in districts. Consideration was put off 
till the fifth of February. It was then too late to act, for 
in February the caucus was called. 

( ‘The Legislature of Georgia was next to act, and declared 
that the ee. of the people of Georgia was for Craw- 
ford.) If Crawford was to have the general support of the 
country, it could only be as the regular or caucus candidate of 
the party. The question of caucus or no caucus, therefore, 
became the political issue of the hour. If none was held, 
Crawford would cease to be a serious candidate. If the State 
Legislatures, acting in their legislative capacity, should in- 
struct their senators and request their representatives not to 
attend a caucus, in all likelihood there would be none; and 
this Tennessee asked her sister States to do in a long preamble 
and set of resolutions adopted by her Legislature in November. 

The General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, the pre- 
amble said, ‘believed that the practice of nominating candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice-Presideney of the United 
States at a meeting of members of Congress was unconstitu- 
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tional and inexpedient. Unconstitutional because, though 
the caucus only recommended a candidate to the electors, and 
the recommendation was not obligatory, the members were 
going beyond their authority, and were attempting to effect 
an object—the election of two particular men—not confided 
to them by the Constitution. Inexpedient because it vio- 
lated the equality between the States by enabling the large 
delegations from the populous States to outvote the few mem- 
bers from the small States and name persons not necessarily 
acceptable to them; and because it might, by acquiring the 
force of precedent, become established, and threaten the liber- 
ties of the American people. One resolution requested the 
Tennessee delegation in Congress to use its best efforts to pre- 
vent a caucus nomination. The other bade the Governor send 
a copy of the preamble and resolutions to the executives of the 
States and ask them to lay the documents before their re- 
spective Legislatures. 

This was done, and with the opening of the new year 
State after State took action. Ohio would express no opin- 
ion. The committee to which the communication was referred 
in South Carolina could agree on no report, and were dis- 
charged. In North Carolina a motion to print was lost by 
the casting vote of the Speaker of the Senate. In Pennsyl- 
vania consideration was postponed indefinitely. In Rhode 
Island the resolutions were laid on the table. In Maine the 
Democratic Republicans in the Legislature met and approved 
the caucus method of nominating as the only means of secur- 
ing harmony. In New York the committee in charge pre- 
sented a long argumentative report and a resolution that, while 
it was not proper for the Legislature to urge the State dele- 
gation to oppose a caucus, the members of the Legislature were 
free to declare that it was not only constitutional, but at the 
present time was particularly desirable. In Virginia the sup- 
porters of Crawford, led on by John Tyler, made a stout fight 
for an indorsement of the caucus by the Legislature. There 
were, the Virginia committee said in its report, five candidates 
in the field, each zealously supported by a large body of adher- 
ents. As these adherents spared no pains to arouse in their 
chief’s behalf both sectional feeling and local jealousy, the 
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country was threatened with internal schisms which could not 
fail to engender angry feelings in different parts of the Union. 
In the face of such a condition the committee could not see any 
ground for the hope that, in the absence of unity of action, a 
President could possibly be elected by the people. In times 
past the struggle for political supremacy had been carried on 
between two great parties. But no geographical line was 
drawn. No local feeling was aroused. Members of both 
parties were found in every State. Now all had changed, and 
the country was threatened with sectionalism, with an array 
of State against State, of the East against the West, of the 
North against the South. Should this happen, the election 
would surely go into the House of Representatives, than which 
nothing could be less desirable. Once there, it was in the 
power of a small minority to impose on the United States 
a man objectionable to the majority. In the House sat two 
hundred and thirteen members. representing twenty-four 
States. As the election would be by States, thirteen would 
make a majority. Now there were thirteen States so small 
and sparsely settled that, all told, they sent but forty-five 
representatives to Congress. The population of ten of them 
when added together was less than that of New York alone. 
In one of them—Mississippi—there were at most 55,211 
human beings. Yet her influence in the choice of a Presi- 
dent, should that choice be made by the House, would be equal 
to that of New York with a population of 1,372,812, and a 
delegation, of thirty-four representatives. Worse than all, it 
was in the power of a mere handful of men to control the 
election. A majority of each delegation would determine the 
vote of that delegation, and the combined majorities of the 
thirteen States in question added up to thirty-two. These 
thirty-two men might therefore, if they supported one man, 
overcome the votes of one hundred and eighty-one representa- 
tives concentrated on-some other man. They might even pre- 
vent an election, for, as three names would come before the 
House, they could so arrange it that no candidate should re- 
ceive a majority. ~ 

Deeply impressed by these dangers, there seemed to be 
no reason, the report went on to say, why Virginia, in con- 
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cert with other States, should not strive to prevent the occur- 
rence of conditions so much to be feared. It was then recom- 
mended that a resolution be adopted declaring that a caucus 
nomination was ‘“ both politic and expedient to preserve har- 
mony and secure union,” and pledging Virginia to support 
the candidate. But, in spite of the efforts of Tyler, the motion 
was voted down by one majority. 

Though defeated, the friends of Crawford in the Legisla- 
ture were not discouraged, and a few days later * one hundred 
and fifty-seven of them met and adopted resolutions asking 
the Republican members of Congress from Virginia to en- 
deavor to secure a caucus nomination.+ 

Almost at the same moment { the Republican members 
in Congress from Pennsylvania issued an anti-caucus address 
to their constituents. They reminded them that ever since 
1804 the presidential nominations of their party had been 
made by congressmen, that there had always been some oppo- 
sition to this method, and that the events which happened in 
1816 had aroused a firm belief in the minds of Republicans 
in many States that the wish of the people had not been 
heeded. The justness of this belief need not be discussed. 
It was enough to know that the people held it, and, knowing 
this, they had carefully considered what to do, and had decided 
that, owing to the pressure of public feeling in a majority of 
the States, many members would not go into caucus; that it 
would therefore be partial, and that a partial caucus they would 
not attend. The address ended with a recommendation that a 
convention of delegates be held at Harrisburg in March and 
select an electoral ticket pledged to none of the candidates. 

So greatly were the members of Congress puzzled that a 
committee of twenty-four, representing fourteen States, was 
appointed to canvass the matter, find out how many congress- 
men thought a caucus inexpedient, and then publish the result 
for the information of the people. This committee ascertained 
that out of the two hundred and sixty-one members of the 
House and Senate one hundred and eighty-one deemed it 


* January 5, 1824. ¢ January 6, 1824. 
+ Western Monitor, January 27, 1824. 
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inexpedient.* The minority, however, were not deterred, and 
in the same issue of the newspaper which contained the report 
was the call for the caucus, signed by eleven congressmen.+ 

The hour selected was seven o’clock in the evening of the 
fourteenth of February, at which time sixty-six members took 
their seats in the representatives’ chamber. Alarmed at the 
smallness of the number, an attempt was made to adjourn the 
meeting for a month. Van Buren, who was the leading spirit, 
opposed the idea. It was, he said, impossible to fix a time 
that would please everybody. Numbers were of no conse- 
quence. If the people approved the candidates chosen, they 
would approve of the proceeding no matter how slim the at- 
tendance. The members were then called up by States, and 
cast sixty-eight votes, for two absentees sent proxies. Of 
these votes Crawford received sixty-four, Adams two, and 
Jackson and Macon each one. For Vice-President the ballot 
stood, Albert Gallatin, fifty-seven. Nine votes were thrown 
away on eight other candidates. Crawford and Gallatin were 
then declared the choice of the caucus. At this announce- 
ment some of the crowd of onlookers in the gallery hissed, 
and were declared by the friends of Crawford to be clerks in 
the War Department. 

The “Radical Caucus,” the “Treasury Caucus”—as it was 
called by newspapers friendly to the anti-caucus candidates— 
having adjourned, the chairman made all haste to issue a 
long address to the Republicans of the United States. He 
reminded them that, pursuant to notice and agreeable to 
usage, the Republican members of Congress had met and 
recommended suitable persons to be President and Vice- 
President of the United States. That this proceeding had not 
been sanctioned by all was a matter of regret. But to sup- 
pose that the mass of Republican voters were against it was — 
a mistake, and was disproved by the events of the past twelve 
months. Resolutions condemning the caucus method of nomi- 
nating had been passed by the Legislature of Tennessee, and 
sent to every State in the Union. Already nine States— 
Maine, New York, Virginia, Georgia, North Carolina, Rhode 


* National Intelligencer, February 6, 1824, + Ibid. 
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Island, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana—sending one hun- 
dred and forty-six of the two hundred and sixty-one members 
of Congress, had acted. By the Republican Legislatures of 
Maine, New York, Virginia, and Georgia the Tennessee reso- 
lutions had been condemned. Elsewhere they had been post- 
poned. In none except Maryland had they been indorsed 
and accepted. In South Carolina one house was for and the 
other against. Surely if these signs meant anything they 
meant that a large majority of the Republicans in the Union 
expected and desired just such a course as had been pursued. 
Any other would lead inevitably to the disruption of the 
party. Whether or not this should take place was for the 
voters to decide.* 

The address served no purpose. It fell flat, and the nomi- 
nation of anti-caucus candidates went on more vigorously 
than ever.+ (A great meeting of Democratic Republicans at 
Faneuil Hall, in Boston one Sunday night,{ selected John 
Quincey Adams as the man best fitted to sustain the dignity 
and honor of the first office in the Republic. All New Eng- 
land indorsed this. In New Hampshire the Legislature bal- 
loted for the purpose of determining the favorite, and when 
he proved to be Adams by an almost unanimous vote, nomi- 
nated an electoral ticket pledged to support him. In Con- 
necticut a law was enacted giving the choice of electors to the 
people, and immediately a caucus of Republican members of 
the Legislature named an Adams ticket. The Maine Legisla- 
ture declared that the splendid talents and incorruptible in- 
tegrity, republican habits and principles of John Quincy 
Adams, and his devotion to the vital interests of his country, 
entitled him to the highest gift of a grateful people.* The 
Vermont Legislature was unanimous for Adams for President, 
and almost equally divided on Jackson and Calhoun for Vice- 
President. 

The Democratic spirit of the time, the spirit which forced 


* Unitcd States Gazette, February 19, 1824. 

+ Account of the “Caucus,” Washington Republican Extra, February 14, 
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Connecticut to resort to a general ticket of electors, now 
stirred the people of Massachusetts to revise their election 
law, to abandon the old system of appointment by the Legis- 
lature, and to adopt a choice by the people. Of her fifteen 
electors, one was to reside in each of the thirteen congres- 
sional districts, while two were to be electors at large. As 
soon as the act was approved, a caucus of the Legislature 
named fifteen Adams electors.) The old Federalists then met, 
and, after twice failing to make a ticket, left the matter 
to be taken up by the people in the congressional districts, 
in each of which an elector was nominated. The central 
committee added two more to be electors, at large, and called 
the product the “ Unpledged Electoral Ticket.” In New 
Jersey a State convention, attended by delegates from twelve 
of the thirteen counties, assembled at Trenton, and before 
proceeding to business adopted a rule that no delegate pledged 
to support any candidate should have a seat. This shut out 
the Adams men, who organized by themselves and framed 
an Adams ticket. The rest of the delegates chose seven Jack- 
son men and one friendly to Crawford. |In Ohio a caucus 
of members of the Legislature, after resolving to support a 
candidate opposed to slave-holding, put John Quiney Adams 
in nomination, and made a State ticket of “ Free Federal 
Electors.” * ) 

Some Clay Republicans meantime, after correspondence 
and conference with friends of his all over Ohio, prepared 
a list of names and gave it to the editor of the Columbus 
Gazette to publish, which he did with the remark, ‘‘ We have 
thought proper to publish the following electoral ticket in 
favor of Clay.” The Adams men thereupon dubbed it “ The 
We Ticket.” But Adams and Clay were not the only favor- 
ites. (At a meeting of citizens of Steubenville, in December, 
1823, De Witt Clinton had been nominated for President 
and Andrew Jackson for Vice-President. The nomination 
of Clinton was so severely ridiculed that a second meeting 
was held at Cincinnati, where a motion was made to strike 
out his name from the Steubenville resolutions. The church 
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in which the people met was so crowded that to divide was 
impossible, so those present adjourned to a field near by, where 
they divided and were tolled off. Four hundred and fifty 
were for Clinton and three hundred and thirty opposed to him. 

In Pennsylvania Adams had no following. Acting on 
the advice of their members of Congress, the people in every 
county save one had chosen delegates to attend a convention 
at Harrisburg, where, on the fourth of March, Jackson was 
nominated with but one dissenting voice. Calhoun was se- 
lected for the Vice-Presidency.* 

Never before had the people shown so deep an interest in 
the choice of a President. In Philadelphia “ Hickory Clubs ” 
were formed, and each member required to wear a black silk 
vest stamped with portraits of Jackson. Public meetings were 
held; resolutions were passed; pamphlets were written and 
scattered broadcast. The substance of such documents was 
that the people were heartily in favor of Jackson. His serv- 
ices in the late war, in the Indian campaign of 1813, in the 
Seminole War, were glowingly ees | Who among his 
rivals, it was asked, could show a like record? Were Craw- 
ford, like Jackson, in private life, would he be a candidate? 
Did not everybody know that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was the favorite of the caucus because the patronage of his 
office was lucrative and great? | Adams, it was admitted, had 
served his country well. But to elect him would be to indorse 
and continue a custom dangerous to republican institutions— 
the custom of making the Secretary of State the successor of 
the President whom he served. Madison had been Secretary 
to Jefferson; Monroe to Madison, and if Adams followed Mon- 
roe, the dynasty of the Secretaries would be well established, 
and the Presidents would practically select their successors. 
What this meant the people well knew. 

In Virginia some members of the Legislature nominated 
Clay, and urged his election on the ground that he was a Vir- 
ginian born and bred. 

In Sevier County, East Tennessee, the people showed 
their preference by means of a novel device. Five banners 
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were hoisted in a line, and at suitable distances apart. On 
each was the name of one of the five candidates—Adams, 
Jackson, Clay, Crawford, and Calhoun. When the meeting 
had been called to order, those present were asked to fall 
into line and march past the banners, each stopping at that of 
his favorite. After this was done, six hundred and sixteen 
men were counted under the Jackson banner, seven under the 
Adams, one under the Crawford, and three under the Clay. 
Calhoun had not one friend present. 

In many places throughout the South a favorite ticket 
was Adams and Jackson, or, in the language of one of the 
newspapers— 

John Quincy Adams, 
Who can write, 


And Andrew Jackson, 
Who can fight. 


In Maryland the people of Cecil Council gathered at Elk- 
ton, and, after denouncing the caucus nomination, declared 
for an Adams and Jackson ticket. In North Carolina 
a caucus of the Legislature indorsed Crawford. But a “ Peo- 
ple’s Ticket,” composed of the friends of Adams and Jackson, 
was at once put in the field. In Mississippi a convention of 
members of the Legislature and private citizens met and 
balloted for a candidate. When the vote was taken on the 
question, Shall he be Adams or Calhoun? Adams had all the 
votes save two that went to his rival. Adams was next 
pitted against Crawford, and then against Clay, with a like 
result. But when he was put up against Jackson, the vote 
was a tie. The chair then gave a casting vote in favor of 
Adams, whereupon the convention nominated both. <Ala- 
bama was strong for Jackson.) Indeed, the Legislature in 
formal session went so far as to indorse his candidacy in a set 
of resolutions, copies of which it requested the Governor to 
transmit to the Governors of the sister States. This he refused 
to do, not because he disliked Jackson, but because, in his 
opinion, the Legislature had no right to meddle in the matter 
of the selection of a presidential candidate. 

As the summer of 1824 wore away the people in States 
where electors were to be chosen in districts or by a general 
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ticket became more active than ever, and nomination followed 
nomination in quick succession. The friends of Jackson in 
Ohio called so vigorously for a State convention that one was 
held, and men pledged to Jackson and Calhoun were formally 
chosen.* This action made a popular nomination of Adams 
necessary, and it was accomplished during a session of the 
United States Circuit Court.'; The judges, the bar, the jury- 
men, the witnesses, the suitors, all who were in attendance 
on the court, men from every part of the State, were called 
together one evening, and before they dispersed Adams was 
indorsed and an address in his behalf was issued. {The same 
thing took place in Alabama, where, during a sitting of the 
Supreme Court of the State, the judges, lawyers, and citizens 
from all parts of Alabama met and formed an Adams and 
Calhoun electoral ticket.t In Virginia delegates from each 
congressional district assembled at Fredericksburg and made 
a Jackson electoral ticket. That Jackson would carry Penn- 
sylvania was by this time certain. Nevertheless, delegates 
from Philadelphia and ten counties gathered at Harrisburg, 
approved of the congressional caucus and its nominees, and 
made a “ Democratic Republican Electoral Ticket” pledged 
to Crawford and Gallatin. ¢ 

The campaign had now gone far enough to prove beyond 
a doubt that at least two candidates had no chance whatever 
of election. Not a State save Virginia, and no public body 
save the few delegates from ten counties of Pennsylvania, 
had declared for Gallatin. No State save South Carolina 
wanted to see Calhoun President. For the office of Vice- 
President, however, his indorsement by Jackson men and 
Adams men was so general all over the South and West that 
before autumn came he had ceased to be regarded as a presi- 
dential candidate, and had become the choice of Republicans 
for the Vice-Presidency. \ 

The appearance of the name of the Secretary of War on 
the Jackson and Adams tickets suggested to the friends of 
Crawford the idea of attempting a like fusion of the support- 


— 


* Ohio Monitor, July 17, 1824. 
+ Ibid., August 7, 1824. 
$ American Daily Advertiser, August 13, 1824, 
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ers of Crawford and Clay, and in September, accordingly, the 
offer of second place was made to the Speaker and firmly de- 
clined.* But the Republican leaders would not give up hope 
of such a coalition, and, in order to remove every possible ob- 
stacle in the way, they now forced Gallatin to withdraw. The 
letter requesting his resignation was written late in September, 
and informed him that in North Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, New Jersey, and New York the belief was 
strong that Calhoun would be chosen Vice-President by the 
electors; that his warmest friends advised him to retire, as such 
action would perhaps make it possible to come to an under- 
standing with Clay which would do much to secure the elec- 
tion of Crawford. Gallatin complied at once, and copies of 
his resignation were soon on their way to Martin Van Buren 
at Albany, and to the committee of correspondence in Vir- 
ginia,t and were published in the newspapers. 

He might as well have never written it, for, when the 
Legislature of New York attempted to choose electors, a quar- 
rel broke out between the supporters of Crawford and Clay. 

(The people of New York made a new Constitution in 
1821, and seized, the occasion to abolish the Council of Ap- 
pointment and extend the suffrage by removing the prop- 
erty qualification until that time required of voters. Two 
consequences followed. In the first place a new party machine 
—a group of able politicians then in oftice—was organized by 
Van Buren and his friends, to take the place of the Council 
of Appointment, and by controlling the Governor control the 
patronage of the State. The new machine was the “ Albany 
Regency.” * In the second place, the absolute certainty that 
this little group of able men if left to themselves would capture 


* Clay to J. S. Johnston, September 3, 1824. J. §. Johnston to Clay, Sep- 
tember 4, 1824. Clay to J. 8. Johnston, September 10, 1824. Cotton’s Life and 
Works of Henry Clay, vol. iv, pp. 100-108. 

+ Walter Lowrie to Gallatin, September 25, 1824, Adams’s Life of Gallatin, 
pp. 602, 608. 

} Gallatin to Walter Lowrie, October 2, 1824. Adams’s Life of Gallatin, pp. 
604-606. . 

* Chief among them were the Controller (W. L. Marcy); the District Attorney 
of Albany County (Benjamin F, Butler); the Attorney-General; the State printer ; 
the United States district judge; the State treasurer. 
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the Legislature in 1824 and secure electors pledged to Craw- 
ford aroused their opponents to found a “ People’s Party ” and 
demand that in 1824 the choice of the electors of President 
should be by vote of the people. On this demand the elec- 
tion of 1823 turned, and, many seats in the Legislature hav- 
ing been obtained by candidates of the People’s Party, a bill 
providing for the popular choice of electors was laid before 
the Assembly in January, 1824. By that body, after a long 
and bitter struggle, it was passed; but the Senate defeated 
it by a majority of three votes) 

Had the Albany Regency been content to stop with this, 
all might have gone well. But they went out of their way 
to aid the People’s Party, and a few hours before the ses- 
sion closed rushed through both Houses a resolution remov- 
ing De Witt Clinton from the office of Canal Commissioner. 
This was too much. Everywhere the people cried out in in- 
dignation. Public meetings were held all over the State, 
addresses of thanks poured in upon Mr. Clinton, and threats 
of vengeance grew so fierce that the Governor in alarm called 

-a special session of the Legislature to begin on August second, 
and urged the passage of the electoral law. As the day of 
meeting drew near the interest shown by the public was in- 
tense. Men who were not politicians came from all parts of 
the State, for the feeling was general that the contest was 
not so much one between the friends of Adams and Clay as 
between the people and the Albany Regency. Long before 
the hour of noon on the day the Legislature was to meet the 
members were in their seats, and the lobbies, the galleries, 
even the space within the bar, were crowded with visitors. 
In the Assembly room, says one report, there was a solid 
mass of heads from the Speaker’s chair to the topmost seat 
in the gallery. 

When the Speaker had rapped for order and the chap- 
lain, as the report states, had “ offered one of the most fer- 
vent and appropriate prayers ever delivered within the walls 
of the Capitol,” the Governor’s proclamation summoning 
the members was read, and a committee sent to inform 
his Excellency that the House was ready to receive his mes- 
sage. The message came at once, and was no sooner read 
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than a violent contest began. The friends of Crawford took 
the stand that nothing had occurred of such importance as 
to make an extra session necessary; that the proclamation of 
the Governor was therefore unconstitutional; that any pro- 
ceedings of a Legislature so convened would be illegal; and 
that, the Senate concurring, it was the duty of the Assembly 
to immediately adjourn. The friends of Adams insisted that 
the message should go to a committee, and brought in resolu- 
tions declaring that a bill giving the choice of electors to the 
people ought to pass; and when a concurrent resolution to | 
adjourn came down from the Senate, laid it on the table by 
a handsome majority amid shouts from the gallery and the 
lobbies. Next day a joint resolution was passed for the enact- 
ment of an electoral law, and sent to the Senate. But the 
Senate took no action, and when the Assembly asked why, the 
answer was returned that the session was illegal, and, being 
egal, it was improper to legislate. This ended the matter, 
and both branches adjourned till the regular time of meeting, 
Noyember second 

Before that day, however, the people had made good their 
threats, and had nominated and elected De Witt Clinton Gov- 
ernor of New York. The State rang with the cries, “ No more 
congressional caucuses!” “No more Legislative nominations!” 
“The people must be heard!” The names of the seventeen 
senators who voted against the electoral law were printed, in 
glaring letters surrounded by a broad black border, on a poster, 
which was hung up in bar-rooms and country taverns, was 
nailed on trees by the roadside, was fastened on court-house 
doors, and was displayed in the windows of city shops and 
cross-road grocery stores all over the State. But one of the 
seventeen dared to run for re-election, and he was beaten. In 
a total vote of 190,000, Clinton had a majority of 16,000. 

In this condition of the public mind the old Legislature 
reassembled on November second. 

The day for the joint meeting of the Houses to choose 
thirty-six electors was Wednesday, the tenth of November, and 
as the members took their seats on the morning of the ninth 
each found on his desk three printed slips of paper, which 
proved to be an Adams, a Clay, and a Crawford ticket. As 
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the law then stood, the two Houses must ballot separately, 
and when each had chosen electors they must meet in joint 
session and declare the results. The senators found no diffi- 
culty in making up a ticket on which were seven Clay and 
twenty-nine Crawford men. But in the House, on the first 
ballot, Adams had fifty votes, Crawford forty-three, Clay 
thirty-two, and Jackson one. After three days of ballot- 
ing, with no change in the result, it became so apparent that 
a compromise must be effected that one was attempted. First, 
the Clay ticket was offered and rejected. Next, the Jackson 
ticket was moved, and received twenty-eight votes. A com- 
promise ticket of twenty-one Crawford and fifteen Clay elec- 
tors was then submitted. When this failed, the Adams ticket 
was offered and adopted by a vote of sixty-two to fifty-five. 
It was in no sense the choice of the Assembly, but was ac- 
cepted in order that there might be a joint session with the 
Senate. The difficulty being removed, the two Houses met and 
proceeded to vote on the Adams ticket offered by the Assembly 
and the Crawford-Clay ticket offered by the Senate. One hun- 
dred and fifty-seven ballots were cast, so that seventy-nine were 
necessary to a choice. Seven men on the Crawford ticket— 
men who were supporters of Clay—received each ninety-five 
votes, and were declared by the President of the Senate 
elected. But three of the ballots were blank, and, it was held, 
ought not to be counted. If they were not, then seventy- 
eight would be a majority, and twenty-five of the Adams 
ticket would be elected. A stormy debate now sprang up 
and continued till late in the afternoon, when the President 
suddenly left the chair and hurried from the room, calling 
on the Senate to follow him. Next day in its own chamber 
the Senate voted that the seven Clay men who had ninety- 
five, and the twenty-five Adams men who had seventy-eight, 
were elected. The Assembly then adopted a like resolution, 
and once more met the Senate in joint session and chose four 
more electors, who were open advocates of Crawford. The 
college then stood twenty-five for Adams, seven for Clay, and 
four for Crawford. 
Tt was not then the custom, as it is at present, to choose 

electors all over the country on the same day. Each State 
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fixed such time as best suited the convenience of the people, 
if they voted, or of the Legislature, if that body made the 
appointment. An election was therefore a slow process, made 
slower still by the absence of the telegraph, the railroad, 
the modern newspaper—of all the agents, in short, which we 
now possess for the gathering and spreading of information. 
By the middle of November, however, returns had come in 
from eleven of the seaboard States north of Virginia. In 
Rhode Island the election had not yet taken place. In New 
York the struggle in the Legislature was still raging. In 
Delaware a fine foundation had been laid for what promised 
to be a contest. The thirty members of the Legislature, ac- 
cording to law, assembled at Dover and balloted for three 
electors. Ten men were put in nomination, of whom one 
received twenty-one votes and two others each fifteen, or 
exactly half the whole number cast. Now, the law pro- 
vided “that if an equal division of ballots shall appear for 
two or more persons not being elected by a majority of the 
votes, the Speaker of the Senate shall have an additional cast- 
ing vote.” Construing this to meet the case before him, the 
Speaker voted for the two who received fifteen votes apiece, 
and then declared them elected. 'The Adams men in the 
Legislature were furious, protested, and threatened to dispute 
the legality of the act. By Thanksgiving Day returns had 
arrived from all the Southern States, except South Caro- 
lina, where no election had been held, and from the nearby 
Western States. The poll then stood, Adams 80, Jackson 58, 
Crawford 40, Clay 7, and was made up on the supposition 
that every pledge would be kept and every elector would vote 
as he was expected to. But when the colleges began to meet 
and the results of their actions were known, it appeared that 
strange things had happened. In New York three of the 
seven Clay men deserted him and voted one each for Jackson, 
Adams, and Crawford. In North Carolina a fusion ticket 
had been arranged, which the friends of Adams and Jackson 
were to support. Each voter was to write across the ballot 
the name of his candidate, and the electoral votes were to be 
divided in proportion to the strength of the Adams party. 
From the returns it appeared that Adams had one third of 
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all the ballots cast. He was therefore entitled to one third 
of the electors. But when the college assembled and _pro- 
ceeded to vote the pledge was utterly disregarded, and every 
elector voted for Andrew Jackson. 

When the year drew to a close the poll stood, Jackson 99, 
Adams 84, Crawford 41, Clay 37, provided Louisiana, the 
one State to be heard from, voted as it was supposed she 
would.* All eyes now turned to her, for, should her electors 
support Clay, his name and not Crawford’s would come be- 
fore the House. About the middle of December this last 
hope was destroyed, when a vessel from New Orleans reached 
New York with news that the Legislature, after six ballots, 
had chosen three electors for Jackson and two for Adams. 
Clay was shut out of the contest, for the Constitution limits the 
number of contestants for ‘the Presidency that can appear be- 
fore the House of Representatives to three. Had the three New 
York electors who deserted Clay been faithful, he would have 
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had forty electoral votes, and would have tied Crawford.* 
Their two names might then have come before the House as 
a double third candidate. Or had the House been called on 
to decide which of the two was third, the name of Clay, both 
from preference and alphabetical precedence, would undoubt- 
edly have been selected. 

Clay had long been convinced that his name could not 
come before the House, and had returned to Washington fully 
impressed with the responsibility that rested upon him. He 
could not be President, but it was for him to say who should 


* One of the Clay deserters voted for Crawford. Had he voted for Clay 
Crawford would have had but forty electoral votes. 
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be. To choose was not difficult. During the summer of 1824 
Crawford had been stricken with paralysis, and, though much 
improved in health, was still unable to sign official documents 
with his own hand. He was in no physical condition to be 
made President. To vote for Jackson was impossible. Since 
Clay’s great speech six years before, denouncing the “ military 
chieftain ” for his conduct in the Seminole War, the two had 
not spoken. But now that Clay was known to hold the vote 
of the House of Representatives, strenuous efforts were made 
to renew intercourse. <A visit of courtesy made by Clay when 
Jackson was in Washington in the days of the Seminole 
speech had never been returned. Members of the Tennessee 
delegation now assured the Speaker that “the hero was suf- 
fering under some indisposition ” at the time. Clay replied 
that in condemning JaeKson’s conduct in the war he “ ex- 
pressed opinions in respect to public acts,” but had no feel- 
ing of enmity. Indeed, he had opened his great speech in 
1818 with just such a statement. Then it meant nothing. 
Now it meant much, and the Tennessee delegation gave a 
dinner whick Jackson and Clay both attended. Each a little 
later dined the other, and for the time being the old feud 
seemed at an end. 

During all this while Clay mtever faltered in his determina- 
tion to support Adams. To one friend he wrote that, as a 
friend to liberty and to the permanence of our institutions, 
he could not consent to endanger them at so early a stage of 
their existence “‘ by contributing to the election of a military 
chieftain.”” Another was assured that, while Adams was far 
from being his own choice, he could not consider that killing 
twenty-five hundred Englishmen at New Orleans was any 
indication of the fitness of Jackson for the “ difficult and com- 
plicated duties of the chief magistracy.” 

When this determination began to be suspected, when no 
assurances of support could be drawn from Clay, he was set 
upon by the friends of Jackson. Every mail brought him 
letters full of abuse, of threats of vengeance, of predictions 
of riot and bloodshed if Jackson were not elected. Yet he 
remained firm. 

Then, toward the close of January, 1825, finding Clay 
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could neither be persuaded nor frightened, an attempt was 
made to ruin him politically. That he was greatly disap- 
pointed when Monroe did not make him Secretary of State 
was well known. That if Adams were elected, Clay would in 
all likelihood be offered the place and would accept was almost 
certain. On this certainty a scheme was concocted which, 
it was hoped, would force him to support Jackson if he wanted 
to be Secretary, or if he gave his influence to Adams would 
compel him to decline the portfolio of State. 

A member of Congress was persuaded to write an anony- 
mous letter to a newspaper published in Phfladelphia and 
called the Columbian Observer. He declared that an attempt 
had been made to corrupt the friends of Jackson; that when 
it failed the Clay men had applied to ilecee of Adams; 
that a most “ unholy coalition” hifel" been made, and that, 
in return for the office of Secretary of State, Clay hiatt seed 
to use his influence in the House of Representatives to secure 
the election of Adams to tke Presidency. 

Lest Clay should not see the letter, the editor of the Co- 
lumbian Observer sent him a marked copy. He onght to have 
flung it in the fire. But, stung to the«quick, lve snatched his 
pen, dashed off a card to the National Intelligencer—a news- 
paper published in Washingtén—and *gave to ghe libel pub- 
licity and importance. In his card Clay denied the coalition, 
denounced the unknown writer as “‘a base and infamous 
calumniator, a dastard, and ‘a Jiar,” who, if he would disclose 
his name, should be held responsible “‘ to all the laws which 
govern men of honor.” In plain words, he should be sum- 
moned to the duelling grounds at Bladensburg. The writer 
thus challenged did discover himself, and, in a note to the 
National Intelligencer, informed the “ Tlon. H. Clay ” that 
George Kremer of the House of Representatives was ready to 
prove to the satisfaction of unprejudiced minds that a bargain 
had really been made. Kremer was a bustling member of the 
House from Pennsylvania, whose chief claims to notoriety 
were a leopard-skin overcoat and eccentric manners. The 
thought of the great Mr. a 
Speaker of the House for twelve sessions, hurrying off to 
Bladensburg in the dusk of a winter morning to take aim at 
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one of the spots on Kremer’s coat now made the whole affair 
ridiculous. 

But Clay was angry, and, having forced from cover the 
member who had stated things which, if true, were as dis- 
graceful to the House as to its Speaker, he took occasion one 
morning, as soon as the House was organized, to lay the matter 
before it, and asked an investigation. ‘“ The respectability,” 
said he, “‘ of the station which the member holds who prefers 
the charges, and that of the people he represents, entitle his 
accusation to grave consideration. It may well be worthy of 
consideration whether the character and dignity of the House 
itself does not require a full investigation; for if they are true, 
if I am base enough to betray the solemn trust which the 
Constitution has confided to me, the House would be scandal- 
ized by my continuing to occupy the chair with which it has 
so long honored me, and I ought to be instantly expelled. I 
earnestly hope, therefore, that the House will be pleased to 
direct an inquiry to be made into the truth of the charges.” 

The House was amazed. Not half the members had seen 
the cards in the newspapers or knew that one of their fellows 
had made so serious an attack on the Speaker and themselves. 
Indignant at such behavior, the appeal of Clay was ordered 
to be spread on the journal, and a committee was appointed 
to investigate. Kremer, standing in his place and in the pres- 
ence of the House, now solemnly promised to appear before 
the committee, and if he did not make good the charge he 
hoped he might receive the reprobation he should in that case 
deserve. But when the committee had been chosen and called 
on Kremer to submit proof, he refused to come, and sent in- 
stead a long letter denying the right of the House to take any 
action in the matter. 

When the House had listened to the reading of Kremer’s 
letter, the document was laid on the table, and, the day being 
the second Wednesday in February, a messenger was sent to 
inform the Senate that the House was ready to witness the 
counting of the electoral votes. 

Precisely at noon the Senate, preceded by its sergeant- 
at-arms and its President, entered the hall and took seats 
on the right of the Speaker’s desk. The representatives on 
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this occasion sat. uncovered, for the custom of wearing hats 
during the daily sittings was still in use, and it was only on 
such occasions that the members were required to take them 
off. When all were seated the President of the Senate was 
escorted to the Speaker’s chair, while the Speaker took that of 
the clerk. After a short pause the chairman rose and an- 
nounced that the certificates were ready to be delivered to 
the tellers, whereupon two appointed by the House took 
their stand before the clerk’s table and two appointed by the 
Senate stood in front of the table of the secretary of the 
Senate. The chairman then announced that if no objection 
was made he would begin to open and count the votes for 
President and Vice-President of the United States. A short 
pause ensued, and, no objection being made, he lifted from 
the table a little package marked “ Original,” and declaring 
it had been received from the Department of State as the 
original votes of Maine, he broke the seals and read aloud 
the returns from the electoral college of Maine. The package 
was then handed to the Speaker, who in turn read the returns 
aloud and delivered the package to the clerk of the House, 
for by him alone could the original votes of the States be 
recorded. ‘The chairman now took a second package marked 
“Duplicate votes,” and, declaring that he held in his hand 
the “ duplicate votes of Maine,” opened it and went through 
the same form as before. But when the package reached the 
Speaker he delivered it to the tellers on the part of the Senate, 
who handed it to the secretary of the Senate, whose duty it 
was to record the duplicate votes. All the certificates having 
been opened and read, and the tellers having compared their 
counts, the President rose and declared that, as Andrew Jack- 
son had received ninety-nine votes, J. Q. Adams eighty-four 
votes, W. H. Crawford forty-one, and Henry Clay thirty- 
seven, no person had received a majority; that no person was 
elected, and that, as Jackson, Adams, and Crawford were the 
three who received the highest votes, it remained for the 
House of Representatives to elect one of them. Calhoun re- 
ceived one hundred and eighty-two electoral votes for Vice- 
President, and was thereby elected. 

When the Senate had retired to its own hall, and the roll 
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of the House was called, every member save one answered 
to his name. The members having seated themselves 
in delegations, and the sergeant-at-arms having given 
the chairman of each two ballot boxes, the Speaker directed 
the voting to begin. As soon as the four-and-twenty States 
had voted, a teller was chosen by each delegation. Twelve, 
under the lead of Webster, sat at one table and counted the 
ballots in one set of boxes, and twelve under John Randolph 
sat at another table to count the ballots in the second set of 
boxes. But scarcely had the tellers announced to the Speaker 
that Adams had received the votes of thirteen States, Jack- 
son seven, and Crawford four, than a few people in the gallery 
began to clap and a few to hiss.* For this the Speaker ordered 
the galleries to be cleared, after which the proceedings went 
quietly on, and John Quincy Adams was duly declared to 
have been elected President of the United States for the term 
of four years beginning March 4, 1825. 


* The vote in the House was: 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


SOCIALISTIC AND LABOR REFORMS. 


Firry years had now gone by since the farmers of Massa- 
chusetts made the first appeal to arms in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, and forty-nine since the thirteen colonies threw off 
allegiance to Great Britain and founded the Republic of the 
United States. Our country when independence was obtained 
was a very little one. It nowhere touched the Gulf of Mexico. 
It just touched the Mississippi. Its population numbered 
scarcely three million and a half of souls, and nowhere within 
its bounds was a city of forty thousand people. Since that 
time its domain had been extended across the continent; the 
waves of the Pacific now beat upon its western confines; the 
waters of the gulf now washed the shores of three great States 
and one Territory; while on the soil of the Republie dwelt six 
million of the happiest people on earth. The States had multi- 
plied from thirteen to four-and-twenty. Four * cities boasted 
of more than forty thousand inhabitants each, and two + of 
more than one hundred thousand. Fourteen had each more 
than ten thousand, while scores of towns which in 1825 con- 
tained a thousand and more population did not exist in 1776. 

Quite as marvellous was the social betterment. No man, 
whatever his station in life, whatever his business, trade, or 
occupation, was without its influence. Life along the sea- 
board was getting easier. Much of the old hardship of earlier 
times was gone. Increase in population and in wealth, joined 
with improved means of communication, had greatly expanded 


* New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore. 
+ New York (1820), 123,706. Philadelphia (1820), 112,772. 
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business opportunities. New industries, new trades, new oc- 
cupations had arisen, and now afforded ways of gaining a live- 
lihood unknown in the time of Washington. Manufactures 
had grown up since 1807, and had dotted the Eastern and 
Middle States with a thousand mills and factories. Steam- 
boats were now on lake and river. Canals now joined great 
waterways, while a network of turnpikes spread out in every 
direction from the chief cities. These civilizers had so 
abridged distance that in 1825 the frontier and the seaboard 
almost touched. Boston was but two days from New York, 
New York but eleven hours from Philadelphia, and Philadel- 
phia but five days from Pittsburg and fifteen hours from 
Washington. Freight could now be moved from New York 
to Buffalo through the Erie Canal for four cents a ton per 
mile, tolls included. These rates revolutionized business. The 
field a merchant or a manufacturer could cover by his enter- 
prise seemed boundless. The whole West, as well as the East, 
became his market, and transportation companies for the hand- 
ling of freight had been established in order to enable him 
to reach that market. Banks were multiplying. Insurance 
companies, steamboat, turnpike, and canal companies, mills, 
and factories were springing up on every hand. Simple as 
these things seem, they changed the whole course of life. 

Tens of thousands of men who under the old conditions 
would have been doomed to eke out a scanty livelihood by 
farming, or by cobbling, or by toiling in the crowded ranks 
of unskilled labor, now found new occupations opening before 
them. They became mill hands and operatives; they turned 
machinists and mechanics; they served as engineers and fire- 
men on the steamboats, as clerks and book-keepers in banks 
and insurance companies; they handled freight, tended 
the gates on the turnpikes or the bridges on the canals; drove 
the horses that dragged the canal boats, or found employment 
in some of the older industries which, such as tailoring and 
printing, shoemaking, stage-driving, hatmaking, and carpen- 
try, had been greatly expanded since the war. 

The rise of new industries and the development of old 
caused an immense increase in the number of working-men 
and working-women. The growth of this class brought up 
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questions of reform, and with 1825 the labor movement 
began. Less hours of labor, higher wages, better treatment, 
payment in honest money and not in depreciated bank paper, 
became the demands of the time. Some of these were as 
old as the Republic. Journeymen shoemakers, journeyman 
tailors and carpenters over and over again had struck, or 
“turned out,” during the past forty years. Now the griev- 
ance was the employment of non-union men; now it was 
low wages; again, it was giving out work to women. Twice 
the purpose of the strike was to secure a shorter working-day. 
The first of these movements occurred in 1791, when the 
members of the Union Society of Carpenters at Philadelphia 
ordered a turnout. They complained that in summer they 
were forced to toil from sunrise to sunset for five shillings 
a day, and in winter were put on piecework, and demanded 
that’ the year through a working-day should be from six in 
the morning to six at night, with an hour for breakfast and 
another for dinner; or, what was the same thing, ten hours 
of labor. Nothing came of the movement, they were forced 
to yield, and in all likelihood not one of them ever lived 
to see the time when the working-man did not labor thirteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. During the summer, when the 
sun rose early, every cobbler, every carpenter, mason, stone- 
cutter; every laboring man, was hard at work at four o’clock 
in the morning. At ten an hour was taken for lunch, and at 
three another for dinner, after which work went on till, ac- 
cording to the almanac, the sun had set. 

The second protest against so long a working-day was 
made in 1822 by the journeymen millwrights and machine 
workers of Philadelphia. They met at a tavern, and passed 
resolutions that ten hours of labor were enough for one day, 
and that work ought to begin at 6 a.m. and end at 6 Pp. m., 
with an hour for breakfast and one for dinner. Their action 
went no further, and led to no immediate result. But the 
fact that the men who formed the meeting were machin- 
ists was one of many signs of the expansion of labor. Yet 
another was afforded in 1824 in New York city. A tariff 
bill was then before Congress, and the people all over the 
seaboard States were supporting or opposing it in memorials 
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and petitions. New York, as a great commercial city, was full 
of anti-tariff men, and by them a meeting was called and 
held in the City Hall. But a band of weavers from Paterson, 
from Westchester, and from the mills in the city marched 
to the Hall, took possession, interrupted the proceedings with 
eries of “ No British goods!” “ Tariff, tariff!” ‘ American 
manufactures!” ‘‘ Protection to domestic industries !” 
smashed some chairs, tore up some benches, broke lamps and 
windows, and went away. The rioters, it was said in explana- 
tion, were aliens, weavers imported from Great Britain, men’ 
who had not been long enough in the United States to acquire 
citizenship. The statement was true, and, trifling as was the 
affair, it showed that the time had come when the ranks of 
labor were being recruited abroad; that the importation of 
foreign operatives had ‘begun: nich that a new element was 
introduced to still more complicate the industrial questions 
pressing for settlement. 

The condition of the working-man stood in need of better- 
ment. In the general advance made by society in fifty years 
he had shared but little. Many old grievances no longer trou- 
bled him, but new ones, more numerous and galling than the 
old, were pressing him sorely. Wages had risen within ten 
years, but not in proportion to the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. In some States he was no longer liable to imprisonment 
for debt, unless the amount was larger than fifteen dollars, 
and in others than twenty-five. If he was so fortunate as to 
save a few cents out of the pittance he earned, and lived in 
either of the four great cities, there were savings banks in 
which he might with reasonable safety deposit the fruits of 
his economy and receive interest thereon. These were de- 
cided gains. Nevertheless, his lot was hard. The hours 
of labor were still from sunrise to sunset. Wages were not 
always paid weekly or monthly, but often at long and irregu- 
lar intervals, and frequently in bad money. His ignorance 
of finance and of the tricks of business men made him the 
recipient of counterfeit notes and bills of broken banks, or 
of institutions of such doubtful soundness that the paper he 
was forced to receive at its face value would not pass with 
the butcher or the baker save at a heavy discount, When 
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his employer failed, no lien law gave him a claim on the prod- 
uct of his labor. In many States he was still disfranchised. 
Tn all, he was liable under the common law of England to be 
punished for conspiracy if by strikes, by lockouts, or by com- 
bination with others he sought to better his condition or raise 
his pay. One thing he did not lack—he now had friends 
ready and willing to help on his cause. 

The pleas they put forth in his behalf dwell at great 
length on the awful misery of drunkenness; declare that the 
poverty of the working-classes is the real cause of intem- 
perance; call for legislation to “ prevent the rich from swal- 
lowing up the inheritance of the poor”; hold up as a warn- 
ing the “injurious consequences to the community of in- 
dividuals amassing large landed property”; point out the 
dangers to which factory operatives are daily and hourly 
exposed; and ask for cleaner shops and healthier mills and 
lodgings. 

Such pleas had small effect on the public, but much on 
the working-man and woman, who, after 1825, began to organ- 
ize in earnest. Social unions of various crafts were formed in 
all the seaboard cities and manufacturing centres north of 
Baltimore. In New England the women weavers and cotton 
operatives led the way. In New York city the ship carpen- 
ters and ecalkers, following the example of the machinists of 
Philadelphia, in their turn began to agitate for a ten-hour 
day. So energetic was the labor movement that in 1828 an 
attempt was made in the New York Legislature to secure a 
mechanics’ lien law, and a report strongly favoring such a 
measure of relief was presented. In Philadelphia the working- 
men, breaking old ties, entered politics on their own behalf 
and formed a labor party. At a public meeting in August it 
was formally resolved to urge the working-men to support no 
candidate for a seat in the Legislature or in the city councils 
who would not pledge himself to further the interests and 
demands of ‘ the working-classes,” and a call was issued for 
organization.* The city and county were marked off into four 
districts, from each of which delegates were sent to a general 
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convention which nominated assemblymen, common council- 
men, and auditor.* 

The tickets were defeated; but the organization continued, 
and ere another year went by made two demands for reform— 
one that the managers of the House of Refuge, who had just 
introduced mechanical occupations into their institution, 
should see to it that the mechanics and working-men of Phila- 
delphia suffered no injury; and another that the State of 
Pennsylvania should establish a system of free republican 
schools, open to the children of the rich and of the poor with- 
out distinction. 

Judged by the standard of public instruction as now main- 
tained in Pennsylvania, the demand of the working-men was 
reasonable and just. The constitution of the commonwealth, 
framed a generation before, required that the children of the 
poor should be educated at the public cost. The injunction 
was mandatory; the meaning was plain. Yet no steps were 
taken to carry it out till 1809, when a law was enacted requir- 
ing the assessors of taxes to make a census of the children 
whose parents were too poor to educate them, send the boys 
and girls to the nearest school, and assess the cost on the tax- 
payers. Even this wise provision was neglected. Some dis- 
tricts had no schools of any kind; in others the funds were 
embezzled, misapplied, perverted, or the law but partly exe- 
cuted, for the people refused to accept the benefit conferred 
lest their children should be looked on and treated as paupers. 
Meanwhile the cities increased in population, and the number 
of children growing up in absolute ignorance became so large 
that in 1818 a second step forward was taken, and the city and 
county of Philadelphia, the city and borough of Lancaster, 
and the city of Pittsburg were formed into three districts, 
with free schools in which children whose parents were too 
poor to educate them were taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography. No child whose parents could pay his school- 
ing was admitted, and this in the eyes of the working-men was 
an offensive class distinction. It separated the children of 
the rich from those of the poor, and said to the latter, “ You 
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are paupers.” That some men should be rich and others poor 
was inevitable, but to build up class hatred was not necessary, 
and no surer way of preventing it could be devised than a sys- 
tem of equal republican education, with free schools open to 
the children of all citizens alike. 

The efforts which working-men were thus making to secure 
great social reforms, and especially their demands for free 
public schools, now warmly enlisted in their cause another body 
of reformers, known as the Free Enquirers, who were regarded 
at that day by conservative people with the same horror and 
detestation that anarchists and socialists are regarded in ours. 
The origin of this movement for free inquiry goes back to a 
little community of men and women who gathered in 1825 
at New Harmony, near the Wabash river, in Indiana. The 
founder of the community, Robert Owen, was a native of 
Wales, where he was born in 1771. Forced to earn his living 
while still a lad, he became a clerk in a draper shop near 
London at ten, went to Manchester at fourteen, was made 
manager of a cotton mill at eighteen, and at twenty-seven 
bought the mills at New Lanark, in Scotland, from David 
Dale, whose daughter he married. 

From the day when as a mere lad he entered the Man- 
chester mills his mind seems to have been full of schemes for 
the social betterment of the laboring classes, held down by 
ignorance, by squalid poverty, and by lack of character. Once 
in control at New Lanark, Owen put his plans in opera- 
tion, and after long opposition built and opened what he ealled 
an Institution for the Formation of Character, but what was, 
in fact, a great school for the instruction of children from the 
time they were infants till they were boys and girls of twelve. 
He shortened the hours of daily labor in the mills, introduced 
rules to enforce morality and promote cleanliness and good 
habits; he added to the comfort and happiness of all, and 
little by little established co-operation on the community sys- 
tem of living. The fame and the suecess of the New Lanark 
experiment spread far and wide. Co-operation, “ unre- 
strained co-operation on the part of all the members for every 
purpose of social life,” became the reform hobby of the hour, 
and Owen the great teacher of a new economy. Co-operative 
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economical societies sprang up all over England and Scotland, 
and attracted the attention of men in the New World. 

Among those whose attention was so attracted was an 
agent for the sale of a village built in the far West by one of 
the many religious communities which then flourished in the 
United States. The founder of this sect was George Rapp, 
the son of a small farmer and vine-dresser of Wiirtemberg, 
in Germany, where he was born in 1757. He was a man far 
more inclined to read and think than to plough and reap, and 
having no books save the Bible, he read it constantly, with 
the result so common in the case of bright men with little 
education. He began to see new meanings and to catch new 
ideas. Religious doubts tormented him; then firm convic- 
’ tions took their place, and a sense of duty arose which drove 
him to make known the new truths he had discerned for the 
good of mankind. He was moved to preach first in his own 
house, and then in public. But when he began to preach the 
clergy began to perseeute, and as persecution continued, his fol- 
lowers increased in number and in earnestness. At last, 
wearied with the perpetual struggle for the rights of con- 
science, Rapp turned to the one land where men were free 
to worship as they pleased, and prepared to lead his followers 
to the United States of America. In 1804, with his son and 
a few friends, Rapp came to Baltimore, travelled over Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and finally chose a tract of land 
in the valley of the Conoquenessing, twenty-five miles north- 
west of Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, and on it in 1805 seven 
hundred Rappites built the village of Harmony. Hitherto 
they had formed a religious body. Now they became a com- 
munity, put all property into a common fund, adopted a 
simple style of dress, plain houses and plain living, and agreed 
that each should labor for the good of all. 

As time passed the site of Harmony proved to be ill- 
chosen, for the soil and climate were unsuited for vine-growing, 
the only industry in which the people were skilful, and the 
town had no water communication with the outside world. 
A new home was therefore sought in the far West, and found 
in the valley of the Wabash, whither, in 1815, the society 
migrated and built a second Harmony. Once more the site 
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proved far from satisfactory. The wild rush of population 
westward brought them neighbors of a most unpleasant sort; 
malaria, or “ the shakes,” was worse than the neighbors, and 
so disheartened the people that in 1824 an Englishman named 
Richard Flower was offered five thousand dollars to find a 
purchaser for the land and houses. Flower went straight to 
Great Britain, sought out Owen, and sold him the town of 
Harmony, with all its mills, houses, factories, and thirty thou- 
sand acres of land, for one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Three thousand acres were under cultivation, eighteen were 
covered by full-bearing vines and flourishing orchards, while 
the village itself was well built and well laid out, with broad 
streets and a public square, around which were brick buildings 
used by the Rappites for schools, churches, and community 
purposes. 

The purchase concluded, Owen, in December, 1824, came 
over to the United States, and, while the Rappites were on 
their way to a new home, which they built in Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, and named Economy, he began preparations 
for the founding of the first Owenite community in our coun- 
try. That his scheme and his views might be as widely known 
as possible, he went to Washington, secured the use of the 
Hall of Representatives, and in it, on two evenings,* delivered 
long addresses to most distinguished audiences. In making 
such appeals, it was his custom to begin by attempting to 
show that the construction of modern society was all wrong; 
that the prevalence of error, prejudice, vice, and trime was 
due to the practice of bringing up the young in a system of 
society which he called the individual, or selfish; and that 
there were two sets of circumstances which entirely regulated 
the formation of a man’s character. The one was his re- 
ligious belief, and the other was his education. Every child 
was possessed of a body and a mind over which he had no eon- 
trol; whether that mind was moulded for good or for ill de- 
pended on the cireumstances with which the parents sur- 


* Two Discourses on a System of Society as delivered in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States on the 25th of February and the th of March, 
1825, ete. By Robert Owen, of New Lanark. The plan for a community is given 
on pages 42-52. 
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rounded the child.* ‘‘ Had you,” he would say, “ on my right 
hand been brought up under the influence of such cireum- 
stances as are to be found at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
you would all have been Indians, save as to the color of your 
skins. Had you on my left hand been exposed from infancy 
to the circumstances which prevail in China, you would all 
have been Chinese, except in form and figure.” Any social 
system, then, which ignored the power of circumstances was 
wrong. That system which was based on “ the science of cir- 
cumstances ” was right. As to religion, it should be a rational 
one, founded on matter of fact and the evidences of the senses 
—in short, the revealed word of God. Any events recorded 
in books professing to be of divine origin which were in oppo- 
sition to this principle were false. The Scriptures were not 
divine nor written by men under divine influence, nor did 
they more than any other writings contain the revealed word 
or will of God. All religions, the Christian included, were 
founded in error, and, so far from being fitted to promote 
happiness and virtue among mankind, they had the opposite 
tendency. If the human race, then, was to be made virtuous 
and happy, the old system must be done away with, for its 
institutions and its prejudices could not exist together with 
the principles of the new.+ 

It was for this reason, therefore, that he urged the for- 
mation of communities in which should.be associated persons 
in sympathy with his views. The number in any community 
should never be less than five hundred nor more than two 
thousand, and they should begin by purchasing a tract of 
twenty thousand acres of good land. In the centre should 
be four buildings, each a thousand feet long, so placed as to 


-form the four sides of a hollow square. From the middle of 


each side a building should project into the square, and in it 
should be the dining-hall, the kitchen, the laundry, the store- 
rooms—in short, all the domestic appliances needed for the 
comfort and convenience of those living in the dormitory to 
which it was attached. The school-rooms, lecture-rooms, lab- 


* National Advocate (N. Y. C.), November, 1825. American Daily Adver- 
tiser, November 22, 1825. 
+ American Daily Advertiser, November 30, 1825. 
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oratories, the chapels, concert-halls, and ball-rooms should be 
in the centres and corners of the buildings. On the first and 
second stories should be dormitories, and on the third floor 
the quarters of unmarried persons and children over two years 
of age, for at that time of life they were to be taken from their 
parents, lest they should acquire the foolish ideas and habits 
of the old society.* Around the village thus arranged should 
lie the farms. Every member should have equal rights and 
privileges according to age, and be fully supplied with the 
comforts and, necessaries of life. Nobody should own any 
land, or houses, or cattle, for all property was to be held in 
common. There should be no churches, no sects or creeds, no 
religious worship, but moral lectures, and such a system of 
public education as would foster in the young a love of justice, 
morality, and truth. . For the very young there should be 
dancing, singing, and military drill. For those older in years, 
such studies as music and history, drawing and astronomy, 
geography, botany, and agriculture. The school-room should 
be not a barn, but a picture gallery and a museum. Learning 
should cease to be a task and become a source of wonder and 
delight. 

From Washington, Owen went on to New Harmony, to 
which he had invited “the industrious and well-disposed of 
all nations” to come, and in April, 1825, met a motley gath- 
ering of men and women in New Harmony Hall, as he called 
the old Rappite Church. To these he unfolded his plan for the 
regeneration of society through co-operation. He told them 
that it was idle to expect that men trained as they had been 
should be able to pass at one bound from an irrational to a ra- 
tional system of society. A half-way house, a period of proba- 
tion, was necessary to fit them for the practice of co-operation; 
that he had determined, therefore, to form them into the Pre- 
liminary Society of New Harmony, give them a constitution 
which should continue for three years, and leave the manage- 
ment of affairs in the hands of a preliminary committee. To 
all this the people gladly agreed, for they were really the guests 


* A drawing of such a village was published in London in 1826 under the 
title, “ A Bird’s-eye View of one of the New Communities at Harmony, in the 
State of Indiana, North America.” 
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of Owen.* The land they tilled, the seed they planted, the 
houses in which they lived, the medicines they consumed, the 
goods they obtained at the store, all belonged to Owen. At 
his expense one hundred and thirty children were boarded, 
clothed, and taught, and a band maintained in order that the 
people might dance every Tuesday and listen to a concert every 
Friday evening. 

After starting the New Harmony Preliminary Society 
on its way, Owen went back to New Lanark, and left the 
people to their own devices. In November of 1825 he re- 
turned, and, after lecturing in New York and Philadelphia, 
and gathering in each a small band of recruits, he started 
westward. Ice detained the party for a month on the Ohio, 
but in January, 1826, it reached New Harmony in safety. 

A traveller who saw the village at this time describes it 
as a scene of idleness and revelry. There were, he declares, 
a thousand persons of every age, sex, and condition gathered 
in the town, with no visible means of support save the gener- 
osity of the visionary Mr. Owen. In the school, which was 
held in the old brick church of the Rappites, were three hun- 
dred and thirty children, who were under no control whatever, 
for the plan of education was that of Pestalozzi, in which the 
sole punishment for bad behavior was a short confinement. 
The teachers, he was amazed to find, had thrown aside the 
Christian faith, and taught doctrines not unlike those held 
by the German Iluminati at the opening of the French Revo- 
lution. In and about the village no man seemed to be busy. 
The houses were falling into a state of dilapidation, the gar- 
dens were full of weeds, the fences were down, and the curi- 
ous labyrinth constructed by Rapp had been destroyed by 
cattle. t 

The picture, it is true, may have been overdrawn, yet 
reorganization was necessary, and the Preliminary Society 
was promptly abolished. Another society was then formed 
and called the New Harmony Community of Equality, and a 


* General Rules and Regulations proposed by Mr. Owen for the Independent 
Community, subject to such alterations as circumstances may require. Ohio 


Monitor, May 7, 1825. 
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new constitution was made. The principles now laid down 
for the guidance of the Community of Equality were, for those 
days, socialistic in the extreme. There was to be the utmost 
freedom of speech, absolute equality of rights and equality of 
duties, common ownership of property, co-operation to the 
fullest extent, and a rigid practice of economy. That these 
ends might be secured, the pursuits of daily life were classified, 
and six departments created and named—agriculture, manu- 
facture, and mechanics; literature, science, and education; do- 
mestic economy; general economy; commerce.* 

Under the watchful eye and fostering care of Owen the 

community now for.the first time showed signs of prosperity. 
Tdleness and waste gave place to industry and thrift such as 
had not been seen since the Rappites left New Harmony. 
Every man, every woman was busy in some chosen occupa- 
tion. The streets were no longer full of groups of idle talkers. 
The meetings at Harmony Hall were held for business, and 
not for the vain display of oratory. To the community, more- 
over, had come men of marked ability. There were now 
gathered Charles Alexander Le Seur, a naturalist of note, an 
authority on turtles and fishes, and one of the company on the 
_Péron during her voyage around the world; George Francis 
Vigo, the painter; Gerard Troost, the Dutch geologist; Thomas 
Say, the conchologist, who had been with Long across the 
plains; Robert Dale Owen; and William Maclure, of Phila- 
delphia, a man of means, a geologist of distinction, and a firm 
believer in co-operation and the Pestalozzian system of educa- 
tion. He was often heard to assert that the community system 
must prevail; that the cities of the East had seen their best 
days; that houses and lots in them would no longer rise in 
value; that they would soon be literally deserted; and that, 
as he expressed it, men then living would see the day when 
foxes would stare from the windows of the crumbling build- 
ings of Philadelphia. His mission was to conduct a school 
of industry in which “ the arts that conquer the forces of Na- 
ture ” should be taught. 

The new constitution and the establishment of the six 
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departments had been cheerfully accepted by the people. But 
the next reforms to be introduced bred trouble. First came a 
decree prescribing uniformity of dress. For men, the outer 
garments were to be a collarless jacket, drawn on over the head, 
pantaloons buttoned to the jacket, and a belt around the waist. 
The women were to wear pantalets, and a sleeveless frock that 
came down to the knees. Against this many of them openly 
rebelled, refused to wear the costume, and would have nothing 
to do with those who did. Still, the great projector did not lose 
heart. Such things were but the fruit of the irrational system 
in which the human race had been trained since the first man 
set foot on earth. They were painful and hard to endure, yet 
they must be borne with the patience of a reformer. 

As such Owen took up his burden, and on the fourth of 
July, 1826, went one step further, and made a Declaration 
of Mental Independence which shocked and horrified far 
more people than it ever converted. Man, he said, up to that 
hour, all the world over, had been a slave to a trinity of the 
most monstrous evils that could possibly be combined to in- 
flict mental and physical evils on the whole race. One was 
private or individual ownership of property; another was ab- 
surd and irrational systems of religion; the third was the 
marriage tie, which, he declared, ought to be made without 
any ceremony and lemnioted at the pleasure of those con- 
cerned. This was too much. His theories about property and 
co-operation, the arrangements of buildings, and the education 
of children were matters of opinion. In a land of toleration 
he might hold any religious belief or none. But the moment 
he touched the marriage rite he touched public morality, and 
his views were denounced from one end of the country to the 
other. Newspaper after newspaper attacked him. People 
whose friends, sisters, daughters had gone to New Harmony 
were shocked and alarmed. One anxious mother, whose 
three daughters were members of the Community, wrote to 
Maclure in great stress of mind to know what this declaration 
meant. He assured her that he had been six months in New 
Harmony, yet had seen no immorality, no vice; that he knew 
of no place where the married were so faithful and the young 
so chaste, “‘ and for the best of reasons, for the bribe to abuse 
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is taken away by all the cares, anxieties, and troubles of matri- 
mony and a family of children being entirely removed by the 
Community educating, supporting, and providing for them.” * 

Hitherto the Community had been singularly prosperous. 
Emigrants had come in so fast that to provide them with 
lodgings had been found impossible, and those contemplating 
settlement had been warned to wait.+ But now all was 
changed. Discord took the place of harmony, and in a little 
while three communities—New Harmony, Macluria, and 
Feiba Peven, a name which was gibberish for the latitude 
and longitude of New Harmony—existed on the land Owen 
bought from Rapp. Before another six months elapsed Owen 
was selling property to individuals, sign-boards were appearing, 
shops were opening, fences were going up, and New Harmony 
was taking on all the characteristics of a village of the unre- 
generated sort. Before a year had passed, Owen, discouraged 
by the wreck he saw about him, bade his followers farewell, 
and left them to their fate’ Many remained and formed 
little communities on lands held on long leases. Some were 
driven off as worthless. Numbers went home, or settled at 
Nevillsville, in Ohio. To-day the traveller who visits New 
Harmony can find no trace and scarce a reminiscence of the 
days of the Owenite Community of Equality.* 

While these things were happening at New Harmony, 
other communities of a like kind were springing up on the 
frontier. | Some enthusiasts at Cincinnati, carried away by 
the eloquence of Owen, bought land and founded the Yellow 
Springs Community in Ohio.“ Others were started at Blue 
Springs, Indiana; at Forestville, Indiana; at Kendal, near 
Canton, Ohio; at Pittsburg; at Coxsackie, New York; at Havy- 
erstraw, New York; at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania; and at 


* Maclure’s letter is printed in the United States Gazette, September 27, 1826. 

+ New Harmony Gazette, May 17, 1826. United States Gazette, June 9, 1826. 

¢ American Daily Advertiser, May 31, June 6, July 8, 18217. 

* For satires on the Owenite movement, see Paulding’s Three Wise Men of 
Gotham, and a dramatic piece, The New Lights of Harmony. 
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Nashoba, in Tennessee, which in many respects exceeded them 
all in interest. The foundress was Frances Wright, one of 
the early advocates in our country of what would now be 
called woman’s rights. She was born at Dundee, in Scotland, 
but at the age of nineteen, animated by a strong desire to see 
the great Republic, she came to the United States and passed 
two years in New England. From girlhood she had been a 
devoted admirer of republics and the rights of man, an ad- 
miration which her life in New England intensified, and which 
she fully expressed on her return to England, in 1820, by 
publishing her views of society and manners in America. 
From England she went to France, and spent three years in 
the family of Lafayette. There, if possible, her partiality 
for our country was yet more increased, and in 1824 she re- 
turned to the United States, landed at a southern port, and, 
if her biographer may be trusted, became aware for the first 
time that slavery existed in the Republic she had fondly be- 
lieved was founded on the rights of man. MHorrified at the 
discovery, she set herself the task of finding some way of 
showing the people of the South that it was not impossible to 
gradually abolish slavery. She had been assured on every 
hand that the negro was incapable of education, that he would 
never work unless forced to, and that the whites would never 
be safe in the midst of a population of free Africans. To dispel 
this delusion, Miss Wright bethought herself of applying to 
the slave the same system of social education that Owen had 
applied to the laboring classes in Scotland. With this end in 
view, she visited the Rappites, made a study of the system of 
the Shakers, was present at New Harmony when the Rappites 
left and the Owenites began to arrive, and in the course of 
1825 framed a plan of action. She proposed that sections of 
the public domain, or Congress land, as it was called, should 
be purchased in the cotton States; that colonies of one or two 
hundred slaves should be settled on each; that a system of 
co-operative labor on the community plan should be intro- 
duced, and the negroes and their children educated and made 
fit for freedom. The labor performed by each slave was to be 
rated at its full market value; the cost of food and clothes 
was to be deducted and the surplus set aside as a fund for the 
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purchase of his freedom and that of his children, who mean- 
time were to be trained in a “school of industry.” * 

That an example of such a community might be set, Miss 
Wright, in the autumn of 1825, purchased a tract of twenty- 
four hundred acres on the Wolf river, thirteen miles from 
Memphis, and there planted a town which she called Nashoba. 
Her purpose was threefold: She wished to found a commu- 
nity in which the negro slave should be educated, trained, and 
made fit for freedom; she wished to emancipate him when 
educated, and so set an example which, if followed, would 
in the end abolish slavery in the South; and she wished to 
bring together in one village men and women of all nation- 
alities who were eager to devote their lives to the search for 
truth and rational happiness. Money was freely given, and 
the experiment was tried. But Nashoba shared the fate of 
New Harmony, and in 1829 Miss Wright took her negroes 
off to Hayti, whither another abolitionist, Benjamin Lundy, 
was entreating his countrymen to send their manumitted 
slaves. 

After the failure at Nashoba, Miss Wright went to New 
Harmony, and with Robert Dale Owen edited the Nashoba 
and New Harmony Gazette. But in the autumn of 1828 she 
entered the lecture field and made a tour of the chief cities, 
delivered courses of free lectures on education, manners, 
morals, and religion, and shocked her auditors by the boldness 
of her projects and the immorality of her teachings. Some 
were horrified at the appearance of a woman on the lecture 
platform; some thought her opinions on free education and 
the wisdom of co-operation little better than the vagaries of 
a lively imagination; but when she urged the abolition of 
the marriage rite, told her audiences that incompatibility of 
temper was good ground for divorce, and that no distinction 
ought to be made between legitimate and natural children, the 
ery for her suppression grew so fierce that it soon became 
almost impossible to secure a lecture hall, a church, a court- 
house, or a school in which to deliver her lectures. Yet she 
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was not without followers. “ Fanny Wright Societies’ were 
formed in many towns and cities, the reforms she advocated 
were seriously undertaken, and New York city made the 
centre of the new movement. There an old wooden church 
was purchased, and, under the name of Hall of Science, it 
became the headquarters of the sect. To it in 1829 the New 
Harmony Gazette was removed and issued as the Free En- 
quirer. It claimed to be a weekly newspaper under the influ- 
ence of no religious sect, controlled by no political party, and 
muzzled by no fear of lack of patronage. It was to be free 
to inquire into every social abuse; free to express any opinion 
it pleased on any subject social, moral, religious, or political; 
and was to be the friend of the working-man in his efforts to 
secure his rights. 

Scarcely was the Free Enquirer established when the cam- 
paign opened and the working-men were summoned to meet 
and organize for defence of their rights. Hundreds responded, 
and before adjournment a committee of fifty was appointed 
to prepare a plan of organization and an address. At another 
meeting a month later an Assembly ticket was put in the field, 
and resolutions, which did duty as the platform of the Work- 
ing-man’s party, were adopted.* On this occasion Robert Dale 
Owen was present, acted as secretary, and was accused later 
with having had much to do with drafting the platform. This 
he denied, but the anti-religious, the communistic, the agrarian 
doctrines it contained leave no doubt that the Free Enquirers 
were in control, and had used the name of the working-man 
to make popular a social system which concerned him but 
little. 

In the opinion of the reformers, the first appropriation 
of the soil of New York to private possession was “ barbarously 
unjust.” It was feudal in character, for those who were given 
enormous grants were in reality lords, and those who received 
little or nothing were no better than vassals. The hereditary 
transmission of wealth on the one hand, and of poverty on 
the other, thus provided for, had brought down to the genera- 
tion then living all the ills of feudalism, and these were the 


* The meeting was held October 19, 1829. 
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causes of present calamities. Banks and bankers were next 
denounced. A hundred broken banks, a thousand kinds of 
counterfeit notes, an army of bankers, “ the greatest knaves, 
impostors, and paupers of the age,” who had promised to re- 
deem thirty-five million of papers with four million of specie, 
admonished the people to destroy banks altogether. A third 
form of privilege which ought to be destroyed was the ex- 
emption from taxation of churches, church property, and the 
property of priests under. fifteen hundred dollars, for it was 
nothing short of a direct and positive robbery of the people. 
Auctions ought also to be regulated. As then conducted, they 
were a source of immense and unjust revenue to the auction- 
eers, who, without any return to the public beyond a small 
tax, divided two and even three millions of dollars among them 
each year. When the resolutions were adopted, an ‘“ Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Industry and for the Promotion of 
National Education ” was formed, and every member pledged 
to support no man at the polls who would not support the 
cause of the people in the Legislature. 

The seriousness of this movement, and the eagerness with 
which laborers, mechanics, clerks, men who belonged to every 
class of the great body of toilers, hastened to give it encour- 
agement and support now brought into existence a new jour- 
nal, and in October, 1829, the first number of The Working- 
man’s Advocate made its appearance. The editors were two 
young mechanics who had caught the spirit of the age and 
were eager for the reform of society. ‘We think,” said they in 
the prospectus of the Advocate, “‘ we see in the existing state 
of society around us something radically wrong. We see one 
portion living in luxury and idleness. We see another en- 
gaged in employments which are useless or worse than useless. 
We see a third part—and it is the most numerous—groaning 
under the oppressions and miseries inflicted on it by the other 
two, and we see all suffering from the effects of vice produced 
by luxury and indolence, and of ignorance caused by poverty. 
We are therefore opposed to monopolies, exemptions, exclu- 
sive privileges. We consider it an exclusive privilege for one 
part of the community to have the means of education in col- 
lege while another is restricted to the common schools, or 
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forced by dire poverty to have no education at all. We are 
therefore in favor of a system of education equally open to all 
men.” On the same principle the Advocate was opposed to 
banks in general, and to the Bank of the United States in par- 
ticular, was against imprisonment for debt, against the owner- 
ship of land in large quantities by private individuals, and in 
favor of a lien law. 

Shocking as these demands seemed to the clergy, the men 
of property, and the conservative part of the community, they 
were regarded as mild by a half-crazy Quaker named Russell 
Comstock, who now came forward as the agitator of reforms 
still more sweeping and radical. As described by himself in 
-his handbills and advertisements, he was a “ Ciderist,” a 
steady friend to the downtrodden and oppressed, the enemy 
of monopolists, and a firm believer in equal rights for men 
and women. No man, he thought, was fit to be an assembly- 
man or a State senator who did not believe in the establishment 
of national schools, where children should be taught trades 
and morality, but not religion; who was not willing to see 
the wife put on a par with her husband; who did not advocate 
a lien law for working-men, the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, a bankrupt law for the benefit of honest debtors, and 
the gradual abolition of all laws for the collection of debts. 
These were the principles of what he called “‘ pure republican- 
ism”; and that they might be tested he issued a call for a public 
meeting one day in October, and asked that all who came 
should be prepared to pledge themselves to give his pure re- 
publicanism a hearty support. 

On the appointed day and hour quite a crowd gathered 
about the City Hall, from the steps of which Comstock made 
a long speech in explanation of his views. His hearers were so 
delighted that they nominated him for President, for State 
senator, for member of the Assembly, and would probably 
have gone on down the list of officers had not the constable 
arrested Comstock for disturbing the peace and carried him 
before a magistrate.* But he was not to be suppressed, and up 
to the day of election scattered handbills broadcast over the city. 


(eave 
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Though his efforts did him little good—he received but 
one hundred and thirty-seven votes for member of the Assem- 
bly—they went far to arouse the working-men to support the 
ticket the committee of fifty had placed in the field. It was 
then the custom in New York to open the polls on three con- 
secutive days. At the close of the first day it seemed so likely 
that the Working-men’s Ticket would triumph that the jour- 
nals which upheld the Republican cause called loudly on the 
friends of good order to rally. The general impression pre- 
vails, said one newspaper, that the ticket for Assembly got 
up by the disciples of Fanny Wright, and wrongfully called 
the Mechanics’ Ticket, has received a large proportion of the 
votes given yesterday. Some have declared that it is far ahead 
of every other. Be this as it may, it becomes the friends of 
good order in this community, of whatever party, to go to the 
polls and by their votes prevent so shameful a result. Shame- 
ful it would be if even a moderate support were given to 
tickets prepared by persons who scoff at morality and demand 
a system of public robbery.* ‘‘ We understand,” said another, 
“with astonishment and alarm that the ‘ Infidel Ticket,’ mis- 
called ‘ the Working-men’s Ticket,’ is far ahead of every other 
Assembly ticket in the city. What a state of things haye we 
reached! A ticket got up openly and avowedly in opposition 
to all banks, in opposition to social order, in opposition to the 
rights of property, running ahead of every other! Is not 
this sufficient to startle men who have regard for the funda- 
mental laws of society?” + On the second and third daye 
the friends of religion and order thus appealed to did rally, 
and but one candidate on the Mechanics’ Ticket, Ebenezer 
Ford, was elected. 

The great vote cast for Ford—6,166—alarmed the com- 
munity. All the horrors of anarchy seemed at hand. The 
“Fanny Wright Ticket,” the ‘Infidel Ticket,” was de- 
nounced, and the Legislature called on to unseat Mr. Ford. 
The leaders of this miscalled Mechanics’ party, the people 
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were told, held that everything was wrong in the present state 
of society, and that the whole system must be changed. 
Their object was represented to be to turn the State into an 
Owenite Community, confiscate all land and hold it for the 
general use of the people, strike down religion, and abolish 
marriage. 

So horrid a picture of socialism disturbed the mechanics, 
who now made haste to publicly disavow all connection with 
Owen, with Fanny Wright and the Free Enquirers, and at a 
ward meeting passed resolutions denying all sympathy with 
the “ Infidel Party”; repelling with scorn the charge that 
they were hostile to the civil, moral, and religious institutions 
of the country; and declaring agrarian laws to be debasing, 
wicked, and dishonest. The ees York Typographical Society 
went Pier yet. Some time before the election the newly 
formed Association for the Protection of Industry and the 
Promotion of National Education sent to every organized 
trade in the city a copy of the plan of the association, a pam- 
phlet on National Education, by Robert Dale Owen, and a 
request that the society would join in the effort to secure the 
needed reforms. It was high time, the accompanying letter 
said, that the friends of equal rights made a firm stand against 
the unrepublican influences of the day. Labor was not only 
unprotected, but was oppressed, despised, and stripped of its 
just reward. There was no system of education affording 
instruction to the children of the rich and poor alike; none 
free from clerical and sectarian influences and class distinc- 
tions; none suited to induce in the rising generation habits 
of industry, plant principles of morality, or awaken feelings 
of brotherly love. Yet it was possible to obtain a better system 
of education and proper protection to industry if those most 
concerned would bestir themselves. Let tracts be written 
and scattered among the working-classes; let associations be 
formed all over the land, and a regular correspondence carried 
on between them; let the clergy be watched, and the needed 
legislation would soon be obtained. 

The Typographical Society, in common with the other 
trade associations, having received these documents, proceeded 
to consider them, and noticing that the pamphlet was written 
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by Owen, and the letter signed by Owen as secretary of the 
association, supposed he was also the author of the plan, and 
appointed a committee to report as to who he was and in what 
his scheme consisted. The committee assured the typesetters 
that Robert Dale Owen was a Scotchman, that he probably 
had never been naturalized, and that he had been assisted in 
his labors “by one Fanny Wright, also an exotic of some 
notoriety.” 

It does seem unaccountably strange, said the report, that 
a native of that part of the world where thousands are every 
day groaning under oppression should leaye these unfortunates, 
come over to the New World, and in the midst of a people 
enjoying the fullest liberty proclaim himself the apostle of 
equal rights and tender them the hand of friendship against 
their oppressors. Such insolence might well be treated with 
contempt were it not for the fact that a band of choice spirits 
of foreign origin have united and, taking advantage of our 
mild laws, are sowing the seeds of discontent and rebellion. It 
is true that there is some distress among laboring people. It 
is true that labor is not as well paid as in times past; that 
a man working with his hands is now unable to earn as much 
as he once could. But in our country, at least, the distress 
is caused not by anything Owen would reform, but by the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery during the last thirty 
years. Has Owen any remedy to propose? Far from it. He 
calls on the working-men to associate for defence of their rights 
when no rights are endangered. The report ended with a re- 
pudiation of his plan and a denial of all sympathy with his 
purposes.* The Painters’ Society, on the other hand, took a 
different view, admitted that much Mr. Owen said was true, 
and was disposed to favor his plan for free education. At 
Philadelphia, where the working-men supported a ticket at the 
October election for city and county officers, they too denied 
the charge of sympathy with Miss Wright as warmly as their 
fellow-laborers in New York. ‘We view,” so ran a resolu- 
tion adopted at a public meeting after the election, “the re- 
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port charging us with being disciples of Miss Wright, and 
connecting religious points with our contention, as a base 
fabrication propagated by our enemies; we disclaim all ad- 
herence to Miss Wright’s principles, and hold them foreign 
to our views, and appeal to the fact of the existence of the 
Working-men’s party on the principles it now professes for 
nearly a year before she appeared among us.” 

But it mattered little whether the working-men avowed or 
disavowed sympathy with the Free Enquirers. The fact re- 
mained that a serious reform movement was well under way, 
and was spreading and gaininz in importance daily. All over 
the country journals were appearing to advocate it, and socie- 
ties were forming to labor in its behalf. In New York city 
the Telescope was busy exposing the designs of the clergy, and 
holding up to public view the dangers of ecclesiastical en- 
eroachment. At Rochester the Spirit of the Age was de- 
nouncing imprisonment for debt and capital punishment, and 
ealling loudly for a mechanics’ lien law. At Canton, in Ohio, 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Society of Stark County had been 
founded to spread the new doctrines and agitate for co-opera- 
tion and reform. At St. Louis there was a Society of Free 
Enquirers. In Alabama “ The Ladies Bill,” to give women 
the right to hold after marriage property which belonged to 
them before, was warmly debated in the Legislature, and in 
Tuscaloosa another Spirit of the Age upheld the cause of the 
people as vigorously as its Rochester contemporary. The 
Southern Free Press, of Charleston, South Carolina, announced 
its principles to be “ No sect, no creed, open to all,” and de- 
elared that it would collect such information as was useful 
to mechanics and working-men, and would look to them for 
support. “ Our great object,” said the editor in his prospectus, 
“ will be to urge you to break down the barrier which separates 
your children from those of lordly aristocrats by the estab- 
lishment of national schools.” At New Castle, in Delaware, 
an Association of Working People was formed with a mem- 
bership open to any person twenty-one years of age who was 
engaged in any branch of productive labor. How is it, said 
the preamble to their constitution, that all classes save the 
laboring are heard in the Legislature? The commercial, the 
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agricultural, the manufacturing ask for protection, and it 1s 
granted. But what is accorded the working-man? Nothing. 
Yet who needs protection more? The price of labor is hourly 
going down because of the numbers thrown out of employ- 
ment by labor-saving machinery. The cost of every article 
of consumption meantime is increased by taxation. “ Does 
not the present system under such circumstances tend to in- 
crease the poverty of the poor and add to the riches of the 
rich?” Let us then be represented in the Legislature. Let 
us unite at the polls and give our votes to no candidate who 
is not pledged to support a rational system of education to 
be paid for out of the public funds, and to further a rightful 
protection of the laborer. At Wilmington, Delaware, was 
another Free Press likewise pledged “to be open to all for 
the free, chaste, and temperate discussion of subjects con- 
nected with the welfare of the human family.” Its mission 
was “‘ to arouse the attention of working-men to the importance 
of co-operation in order to attain the rank and station in society 
to which they are justly entitled by virtue of industry, but 
from which they are excluded by want of a system of equal 
republican education.” In New York city two new journals 
of a strongly agrarian sort began their career early in 1830. 
The one, The Friend of Equal Rights, demanded the equal 
division of property among the adults of a family at the age 
of maturity. The other, the Daily Sentinel, was devoted “ to 
the interests of mechanics and other working-men,” and at 
once became a political power. Indeed, it was started for the 
sole purpose of becoming such a power. 

The late election in the city made it clear that the working- 
men had, in the language of our time, bolted their party, had 
supported a ticket which was not put forward by any political 
faction, and had done so because they were discontented, and 
because they did not believe that their grievances would ever 
be removed by the men then in power. Six thousand votes 
east solidly for or against any of the three parties then strug- 
gling for control in the city and State was too serious a matter 
to be treated lightly, and each of the three began to strive 
eagerly for the support of the working-man. 

These three parties were the friends of Adams and Clay, 
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who called themselves the Administration party; the friends 
of Jackson and Van Buren, who were known as the regular 
Republicans, and the Antimasons. The Republicans, with a 
show of public virtue to which they could lay small claim, 
sought to destroy the union of Working-men and Free En- 
quirers, and, in the hope of doing so, raised the ery of Infidel 
party, and called on the priests and ministers of every sect to 
stop the new movement. They expressed horror at the com- 
munistic and agrarian doctrine of the so-called Mechanics’ 
party and its organ, the Daily Sentinel, and summoned manu- 
facturers, business men, land-owners, farmers, ‘“ bank gentle- 
men,” and friends of law and order to rally to the support of 
popular government; they held ward meetings and county 
conventions, and under the name of mechanics and working- 
men protested against the doctrines of Frances Wright and 
Robert Dale Owen. But all in vain. 

From the city the movement spread to the State, where it 
was taken up by the leaders of every one of the innumerable 
knots of anti-regency, anti-Van Buren, Antimasonic and Clay 
Republicans. At the charter election in Albany, in the spring 
of 1830, the working-men united on a ticket and carried four 
wards out of five. In Troy the same course was pursued, and 
“not one regency man,” it was boastfully said, was elected. 
For this they were ridiculed by the Republican or Jackson 
press as ‘‘ workies,” and were held up as Federalists, as “ the 
old enemy in a new disguise,” as men bent on the destruction 
of society. When the autumn came and the time approached 
for the election of State officials, a convention was called to 
meet at Salina and name working-men’s candidates for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor. Seventy delegates from 
thirteen counties responded, and put Erastus Root and 
Nathaniel Pitcher in the field, but neither would accept. To 
this convention New York city sent two delegations, one of 
which was rejected; whereupon it met and nominated a rival 
working-men’s ticket, on which were the names Smith and 
Hertlett. Neither of these men were serious candidates. ‘The 
strength and the weakness of the party was in New York 
city, where, in September, a meeting was held in the North 
American Hotel. All who were in favor of a republican sys- 
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tem of education; all who approved of the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt; who believed in protection to American 
industries; who were against the auction system; against 
monopolies, regency dictation, and Tammany management; 
all who were ready to resist encroachments on the rights of 
the people, were bidden to come and frame a ticket for Con- 
gress and the Assembly. This was a serious movement, and 
to the ticket then and there made was given the name North 
American Clay Working-men’s Ticket. The platform de- 
clared it to be the duty of the Government to extend the 
means of education as widely as the population; complained 
of the militia system as an unnecessary and useless oppression 
of the laboring man; described imprisonment for debt as a 
relic of barbarism, and called for its abolition; demanded the 
protection of American industry; * and indorsed Francis 
Granger, the Antimasonic candidate for Governor. In return 
for this the Antimasons a little later formally approved the 
municipal part of the North American Clay Working-men’s 
Ticket, and the union between the two factions, denounced 
by the Jackson newspapers as the Paul Cliffords and Jonathan 
Wildes of politics and morality, was complete. 

From this union of petty opposition, malcontents, and 
aspiring politicians—a union of what in derision was called 
Clayism, antimasonry, and Workeyism—two classes of would- 
be workmen were carefully excluded: those who followed 
Fanny Wright and those who followed a leader named Skid- 
more, editor of the Daily Sentinel. The Fanny Wright party 
—the Infidel party, as they were called by their opponents; 
the Liberal Working-men’s party, as they named themselves— 
held a convention at Syracuse and nominated Ezekiel Williams 
for Governor. The Skidmore or Agrarian Working-men, or, 
as they wished to be known, the Poor Man’s party, chose James 
Burt, a farmer, and Jonas Humbert, a baker, as candidates 
for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, and at the November 
election gave them one hundred and fifteen votes. Williams 
received two thousand. The Working-men and Antimasons 
polled nearly eight thousand votes. 


* New York American, November 2, 18380, 
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Of all the political parties that have ever attained impor- 
tance in our country, the most remarkable was the Anti- 
masonic. The events which brought it into existence, the 
rapidity with which it rose to power, the limitation of its power 
to the New England belt of emigration, its sudden decline, and 
the traces of its existence left on our political institutions, all 
combine to make its history of no common interest. 

Some time in the spring of 1826 rumors were current in 
western New York that William Morgan, a stone-mason of 
Batavia, had written a book revealing the secrets of free- 
masonry, and that David C. Miller, a printer in that village, 
was putting the work to press. Morgan was a native of Cul- 
peper County, Virginia, where he was born in 1776. By 
trade he was a stone-mason and bricklayer, and, having by in- 
dustry and frugality sav ed a little money, he con business 
as a small shopkeeper at Richmond. Wearying of this, he 
moved to York, in Upper Canada, where, in 1821, he became 
a brewer, and was fast acquiring a competence when fire con- 
sumed his brewery, reduced him to poverty, and led him to 
remove first to Rochester and then to Batavia. There he once 
more became a bricklayer, was made a member of the lodge 
of Royal Arch Masons at Le Roy in 1825, and in 1826 signed 
a petition praying for the establishment of a chapter at Ba- 
tavia. Before the petition was presented some objection was 
made to his signature, because if a charter were granted he 
would in consequence become a member of the new lodge, 
where his presence would be most undesirable. A second 
petition was therefore written and presented without the signa- 
ture of Morgan, who, when the charter arrived and the chapter 
was organized, was deeply mortified to find that he was not 
a member. Then it is probable he determined to be avenged 
not only on his fellow-townsmen who had excluded him from 
their lodge, but on the whole masonic fraternity, and formed 
the plan of writing a book revealing the secrets of masonry. 
However this may be, it is certain that in March, 1826, a 
contract was made with David ©. Miller, editor of the Repub- 
lican Advocate, a weekly newspaper published at Batavia, 
binding Morgan to write a book which Miller was pledged to 
print and publish. 
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As reports of the intended publication passed from mouth 
to mouth the respectable part of the community gave them 
no heed, or regarded the forthcoming book as a catchpenny 
for hawkers and pedlers. But there were among the Masons 
a few hot-heads, who took alarm, and, having made up their 
minds that the book should never appear, went on to carry 
out their decision, and began with intimidation. Many pa- 
trons of Miller’s newspaper suddenly withdrew their subscrip- 
tions; suits were commenced against him to enforce the 
payment of small debts; and threats were made which led 
him to believe that an attack on his office was meditated. 
Even Morgan did not escape, and one day in August 
an abusive ‘ notice and caution” was published in a Canan- 
daigua newspaper called the Ontario Messenger, and was 
reprinted in the Batavia Spirit of the Times and the People’s 
Press. 

The publicity thus given to the matter now attracted the 
attention of a man of some means, who believed that, rightly 
managed, the book would prove to be a source of great. profit. 
He came to Batavia accordingly, took lodgings at the tavern, 
represented himself as a Canadian, gave his name as Daniel 
Johns, and soon offered to join Miller in the publication of 
Morgan’s book. The offer was gladly accepted. Johns was 
admitted to the partnership, advanced forty dollars, and ob- 
tained possession of some of the manuscript. The little he 
saw was enough to convince him that the book would never 
succeed, and a demand was at once made on Miller for a return 
of the money. Failing in this, Johns sued out a warrant before 
a magistrate of Le Roy. On the night of that same day some 
fifty men, under the lead of a resident of Canandaigua, met at 
a tavern in Stafford and marched thence to Batavia for the 
purpose of breaking into the printing office and destroying the 
manuscript and printed sheets of the book; but something 
deterred them, and no attack was made till the night of Sun- 
day, September tenth, when the two buildings used by Miller 
as printing offices were discovered to be on fire. The flames 
were extinguished, and on examination it was found that an 
incendiary had been at work. The sides of the buildings were 
smeared with turpentine. A brush used for the purpose was 
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picked up near by, and balls of cotton and whisps of straw 
soaked with turpentine were found under the’ stairways. 
Meantime early in the morning of this same Sunday Nicholas 
G, Chesebro, of Canandaigua, a hatter by trade, and one of 
the coroners of Ontario County, obtained from Jeffrey Chip- 
man, justice of the peace, a warrant for the arrest of Morgan 
on a charge of stealing a shirt and cravat from an innkeeper 
named Kingsley. Armed with this, and attended by the con- 
stable and a small posse, Chesebro repaired to Batavia, and on 
Monday, September eleventh, Morgan was apprehended. The 
prisoner had been arrested for debt in July, was at that time on 
the limits of the jail, and could not lawfully be taken without 
them. But it mattered not, and in utter defiance of law he 
was carried to Canandaigua, and there discharged by the jus- 
tice when it was proved that the shirt and cravat were bor- 
rowed and not stolen. The next minute he was rearrested 
for an old debt of two dollars and sixty-five cents due an inn- 
keeper, confessed judgment, and, stripping off his coat, asked 
the constable to levy on it. The request was refused, and 
Morgan was sent to the common jail. There he remained till 
about nine o’clock on the night of September twelfth, when 
a man named Loton Lawson appeared at the jail, paid the debt, 
persuaded the jailer’s wife, who was in charge in her husband’s 
absence, to liberate the prisoner, and came out of the jail with 
Morgan on his arm. When a few yards from the door, Morgan 
was seized by a number of men, and, despite his struggles and 
eries of murder, was hurried into a carriage. Many persons 
living near heard his cries, and one man, hurrying from his 
house to ascertain the cause, met Edward Sawyer and Nicholas 
G. Chesebro, who were standing by quiet spectators of the 
scene, and. asked what was the matter. Chesebro answered, 
“ Nothing, only a man has been let out of jail and has been 
taken on a warrant and is going to be tried.”” Thus assured, 
he did not interfere, and the carriage was driven to Rochester. 
Just beyond the town a change of carriage, horses, and driver 
was made, after which Morgan was taken westward along the 
ridge road toward Lewiston. As the journey proceeded the 
utmost secrecy is said to have been observed. Public houses 
were avoided as much as possible, the blinds of the carriage 
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were always pulled down, and horses furnished by Masons 
living along the road were exchanged in secluded places. 
When Niagara County was reached, Eli Bruce, the high 
sheriff, took the party in charge, and went with the carriage 
to Lewiston. There, in the dead of night, Morgan was put 
into another carriage, which was driven by way of Youngstown 
to Fort Niagara, about a mile beyond the town. The fort had 
been unoccupied since the troops left it in May, 1826, but was 
in charge of a keeper. Save this man and his wife and a Mr. 
Giddins, who kept the ferry and lived directly on the bank 
of the river, no human beings dwelt near the fort, into the 
stone magazine of which Morgan is said to have been hurried 
near dawn ou the morning of September fourteenth. At this 
place all trace of him disappears, and what then became of him 
has never been revealed to this day. 

When Morgan was arrested at Batavia, and in defiance 
of law was taken to Canandaigua, one of the witnesses to the 
proceedings was David OC. Miller, who protested vigorously 
against the outrage. For this and for his connection with 
Morgan and the book, it was now determined to quiet Miller. 
On Tuesday, September twelfth, accordingly, about noon a 
band of some sixty men, armed with cudgels, appeared in 
Batavia and put up at one of the taverns, while Jesse French, 
a constable, went off armed with the process sworn out by 
Daniel Johns four days before, arrested Miller at the printing 
office, and brought him to the house where the mob was gath- 
ered. After some delay, he was placed in a wagon guarded 
by armed men and taken to Le Roy, where, about nine at 
night, he succeeded in forcing his captors to bring him before 
the justice who issued the warrant. But as neither constable, 
warrant, nor plaintiff appeared, he was discharged, and made 
his way back to Batavia. 

Burning with indignation, Miller now published a long 
account of his treatment by the Masons and of the abduction 
and probable murder of Morgan, and appealed to the public 
to vindicate the majesty of the law. His friends quickly re- 
sponded, an investigation was begun, and an agent * sent to 


Ls Miller's 8 account taken fects ne newspaper of Bopiaauer 18, 1826, is re- 
printed in the second edition of Ilustrations of Masonry, 
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Canandaigua, where sworn statements were secured from the 
wite of the jailer, from a prisoner, from some people who re- 
sided near the jail, and finally from Mrs. Morgan. The pub- 
licity given to this testimony was followed by great excite- 
ment and by a series of public meetings, at one of which a 
committee was chosen to gather information. By its author- 
ity a short statement of the facts was written and published, 
with the request that every newspaper editor would give the 
notice a few insertions, and that anybody having information 
regarding Morgan’s fate or present whereabouts would send 
it to the committee. The Governor was next appealed to, 
and went through the idle form of issuing a proclamation 
calling on the civil authorities to spare no pains to arrest the 
offenders and to prevent such outrages in future. 

As time passed and the mystery remained as impenetrable 
as ever, the excitement spread to other counties, and commit- 
tees of investigation were soon at work in Livingston, Ontario, 
Monroe, and Niagara. By these the Governor was again ap- 
pealed to, and late in October he offered a reward of three 
hundred dollars for the discovery of the offenders and one 
hundred dollars for the discovery of each and every one of 
them, and two hundred dollars for authentic information of 
the place where Morgan had been conveyed. Still the mystery 
was not solved, and when the November session of the Court 
of General Sessions was held at Canandaigua the grand jury 
could do nothing more than find two indictments against 
Chesebro, Lawson, Sawyer, and John Sheldon. ‘The trial 
began on the first of January, 1827, in the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, before Judge Throop, and aroused intense interest 
in all the western counties of the State. For days before the 
court met the taverns at Canandaigua and the nearby towns 
were crowded to excess by counsel, witnesses, and those drawn 
thither by curiosity. Seventy applicants for lodgings were 
turned away from one tavern during one day. 

The charges against the defendants were two in number— 
conspiracy to seize Morgan, and conspiracy to carry him to 
foreign parts and there secrete and confine him. Chesebro, 
Sawyer, and Lawson plead guilty, and were sentenced, Lawson 
to two years, Chesebro to one year, and Sawyer to one month 
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imprisonment in the common jail of Ontario County. Sheldon 
stood trial, was found guilty, and was confined in the jail for 
three months. Had the men been acquitted, the disgust and 
indignation of that part of the community which owed no 
allegiance to masonry could not have been greater. In its 
opinion the whole masonic fraternity was now in league to 
shield the murderers of Morgan. The sentence of the court 
was described as an insult to an enlightened people; the news- 
papers were accused of suppressing facts, of holding back in- 
formation, and of taking no notice of any public proceeding 
concerning Morgan. At Seneca the people, in mass meeting 
assembled, resolved that all secret societies were dangerous to 
freedom; that masonry was especially so, as Masons had now 
shown themselves ready to murder their fellow-men in the 
interests of their order; that no Mason should be supported 
for any public office; and that every newspaper which did not 
publish full accounts of Morgan meetings must be proseribed. 
The committees appointed by the towns, convinced that the 
trial had been a farce, that the pleas of guilty were to stop 
investigation, and that the affidavits of Chesebro, Sawyer, and 
Lawson did not begin to disclose all they knew, called for a 
convention at Lewiston for the purpose of determining what 
steps should be taken to restore Morgan to his country, his 
freedom, and his family; to discover and punish those who 
had by violence and fraud deprived him of his liberty and 
perhaps of his life; to disclose the extent of the conspiracy; 
and to make known to the public the motives which prompted 
the conspirators to acts ruinous to our free institutions, 
While the Lewiston committee was gathering information, 
all manner of guesses as to the fate of Morgan were made. 
One newspaper asserted that he was kept at Fort Niagara a 
few days and then put to death. Another maintained that 
three men took him into Canada; that Captain Brant, a son 
of the Mohawk chief whose name is forever joined with the 
massacres in Wyoming and Cherry Valley, was asked to send 
him to the northwest coast; that when Brant refused, some 
British officers were urged to take him down the St. Lawrence, 
and that when they declined Morgan was killed and his body 
flung into the river. Yet another version represents him as 
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led, bound and blindfolded, to Newark, Upper Canada, only 
to be brought back to the fort and executed. 

So firm was the belief that Morgan had at one time at 
least been taken over the border, that the Lieutenant Governor 
of Upper Canada offered a reward of fifty pounds for informa- 
tion as to his whereabouts,* and Brant publicly denied that 
he had ever been asked to dispose of Morgan.+ At the request 
of the Lewiston committee, Governor Clinton now issued a 
third proclamation, offering one thousand dollars for the dis- 
covery of Morgan if alive, and, if dead, two thousand dollars 
for the discovery of the murderers. t 

When the spring local elections came on, the excitement 
against the Masons took on a political form. It was now not 
uncommon to find five, six, even seven columns of a newspaper 
filled with accounts of Morgan meetings, and the assertions 
and counter-assertions of private citizens. The people of one 
town resolved not to support a Mason for any office, State, 
county, or town; those of a second declared that they deemed 
“Freemasons unfit for any office of confidence ”; those of a 
third dismissed their minister because he belonged to the 
fraternity; the resolution adopted at Poultney reads: ‘“ We 
will not hear any person preach unless the said preacher 
should refuse to meet with any lodge of Freemasons, and 
openly declare that masonry is bad”; at Middlebury a town 
meeting was warned “ for the purpose of taking into consid- 
eration the late masonic outrages and to make nominations 
to fill the different offices in this town.” ' 

To such a height had the popular feeling been raised that 
the county committees, finding that sometimes, as in the case 
of Niagara County, the grand juries were packed and would 
not indict, and at others, as in Monroe County, the grand 
juries could secure no direct testimony, though much cireum- 
stantial evidence, and so failed to return a bill, appealed by 
petitions to the Legislature. These early in March were laid 
before the Assembly, and sent to the Committee on Courts 
of Justice. But finding that a majority of the members were 


* American Daily Advertiser, February 19, 1827. 
+ York Observer, February 26, 1827. t March 19, 1827. 
YOu. Y.—9 
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Masons, it asked to be discharged, and the papers went to 
another. The report when made closed with a statement that, 
having failed to devise a tribunal for the investigation of the 
outrage, a tribunal with jurisdiction over the whole extent of 
country covered by the conspiracy, with power to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses, with right to imprison such as refused 
to obey, and with authority to arrest and hold for trial, yet 
not infringe the chartered privileges of the humblest citizen, 
nothing was left but to recommend a joint committee of in- 
vestigation and a reward of five thousand dollars for the dis- 
covery of Morgan if living, and a like sum for the apprehen- 
sion of his murderers if he were dead. Resolutions embodying 
these suggestions were, however, voted down by a great major- 
ity of nearly three to one.* 

The refusal of the Legislature to act, the continued failure 
of grand juries to indict, the silence of the masonic newspapers, 
or, what was worse, the imperfect reports of Morgan meetings, 
and even positive assertions that Morgan was not dead, served 
but to increase the excitement. The whole population of 
Ontario, Monroe, Livingston, Genesee, Erie, Niagara, and 
Orleans Counties seemed arrayed as Masons and Antimasons. 
In Genesee, where the feeling was especially strong, a great 
meeting of citizens of the county was held at Batavia, and 
every voter pledged to support none but Antimasons. Three 
thousand people, men and women, were estimated to have been 
present. This was followed by a call from the “ Morgan Com- 
mittee’ for a convention at Warsaw to nominate a candidate 
for the State Senate. 

Without the limits of New York, Antimasonry excited 
little or no interest. In many places it was regarded as a 
shrewd electioneering movement. At others it was believed 
that the commotion had been stirred up in order to sell a new 
edition of an old book, and that Morgan had been abducted 
by his friends. 

To disprove these rumors and, if possible, confirm the 
belief that he had been murdered, the Lewiston committee 


* Albany Argus, April 12, 1827, The report of the committee is in Niles’s 
Register, April 14, 1827, vol. xxxii, pp. 120, 121, 
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kept boats and vessels busy for months dredging the Niagara 
river and the shore of Lake Ontario. But no body was found 
till one day in October, when a hunting party discovered 
a corpse stranded on the lake shore some forty miles from 
Fort Niagara. A coroner was at once sent for, an inquest was 
held, and, as the body was in such an advanced stage of decom- 
position as not to be recognizable, a verdict of drowning was 
rendered and the remains buried on the beach. In ordinary 
times an event so common would have passed unnoticed. But 
these were no ordinary times, and the report of the coroner 
was no sooner published than the Lewiston committee began 
to suspect that the dead man had been Morgan. Hurrying 
to the spot, the grave was opened, and what seemed a strong 
resemblance to Morgan was recognized. The coroner there- 
upon assembled a new jury, examined Mrs. Morgan and a 
host of men who knew her husband, and, influenced by the 
testimony so collected, a verdict was rendered by the jury that 
the body was that of Morgan. The corpse was then removed 
with great ceremony to Batavia, where it was interred in 
the presence of an immense crowd. 

The account of these proceedings soon reached Canada 
and came before the eyes of the friends of a man named 
Timothy Monro, who in September was drowned by the up- 
setting of his boat in the Niagara river. The description, of 
the body, and especially of the clothing and the bundle of 
tracts in the pockets, convinced them that the corpse found 
on the beach was not that of Morgan, but of Monro. So sure 
were they that they came to Batavia, persuaded the coroner 
to hold a third inquest, and presented evidence so overwhelm- 
ing that a third verdict was obtained, and the unknown dead 
declared to have been Timothy Monro. The fate of Morgan 
then remained as impenetrable a mystery as before. 

By this time Miller had published the now famous “ Tlus- 
trations of Masonry by One of the Fraternity who has devoted 
Thirty Years to the Subject”; the Lewiston committee had 
given to the world a long “ Narrative of the Facts and Cir- 
cumstances relating to the Kidnapping and Presumed Murder 
of William Morgan,” and in the local elections some seventeen 
thousand votes had been cast for Antimasons. To secede from 
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the fraternity and make a public declaration of the fact became 
the most popular act an aspiring politician, a doctor with small 
practice, or a tradesman with little business could perform. 
So great was the defection that in February, 1828, a conven- 
tion of seceding Masons was held at Le Roy. Morgan’s “ Illus- 
trations of Masonry ” was there declared to be a fair and full 
exposition of the first three degrees; a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare and publish all degrees above that of master; 
a memorial was ordered to be sent to Congress complaining 
of the use of Fort Niagara for the imprisonment of Morgan, 
and a second convention called to meet July fourth. Shortly 
after the delegates had gone home yet another body, represent- 
ing the Antimasons of the twelve western counties of New 
York, assembled in the same town. The address which it 
issued to the people of the State set forth that the existence 
in such a country as ours of any society whose purpose, prin- 
ciples, and measures are secret is hostile to the spirit and dan- 
gerous to the existence of free institutions; that masonry was 
such a society, and had showed itself ready to subvert law and 
defy justice in furthering its own ends; that the entire sub- 
jection all over the Union of the press to masonry was an eyil 
which called for correction; that it was necessary for the 
people to establish free presses with editors ready and willing 
to uphold the rights of citizens and the laws of the land; and 
that a convention of Antimasons ought to meet at Utica and 
take measures to destroy masonry as an institution, to estab- 
lish free presses, assert the supremacy of the law, and protect 
the rights of citizens against the vindictive persecutions of 
masonic bodies.* 

This was a serious movement. A presidential election was 
at hand; congressmen, a Governor, a State Legislature were to 
be chosen, and the political results of the convention were 
quickly apparent. When the memorial from Le Roy reached 
Congress, no committee wanted to receive it, and a good excuse 
was found for sending the paper to the President. 

When Pitcher, who by the death of De Witt Clinton in 


* Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates opposed to Freemasonry, which 
met at Le Roy, Genesee County, N. Y., March 6, 1828, 
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February had become Governor of New York, heard of the 
proceedings at Le Roy, he lost no time in urging the Legisla- 
ture to act, and easily obtained authority to appoint a special 
commissioner to investigate the Morgan affair. When the 
memorial from the convention was laid before the Legislature, 
it was found to contain a request that, as the masonic oaths 
were profane and impious, no oaths should be allowed unless 
administered by a public officer. This was not granted, 
though an act to do so was passed by the Assembly. 

Much stress was now laid on the character of the masonic 
oaths, and no pains were spared to excite the animosity of the 
churches and array them against masonry. Its oaths were 
depicted as shockingly unchristian, its ceremonies as sacri- 
legious, and the whole institution as antireligious in that it 
profaned Holy Scripture by using it for unholy purposes, made 
religion a performance of outward duties, confounded knight- 
errantry with Christianity, and was regarded by its members 
as a saving institution.* 

To the American proud of his country and her free institu- 
tions, to the firm believer in democracy, the appeal was made 
from the standpoint of politics. He was assured by men who 
had once been Masons that the very design and purpose of 
freemasonry were hostile to the principles of our Govern- 
ment and the welfare of society. He was told that it exer- 
cised an absolute jurisdiction over the lives and persons of its 
members, and, with the recollection of the Morgan case in 
mind, he believed the statement. He was assured that it arro- 
gated to itself the right to administer oaths and to punish for 
offences unknown to the law; that it hid crime and protected 
the guilty; assumed titles and dignities not compatible with 
republican institutions; and created an aristocracy odious in 
the sight of a free people. t 


* Two oaths were cited as especially offensive: “Furthermore do I promise 
and swear that I will aid and assist a companion royal arch Mason wherever I shall 
see him engaged in any difficulty, so far as to extricate him from the same, whether 
he be right or wrong.” “I swear to advance my brother’s best interests by always 
supporting his military fame and political preferment in opposition to another.” 

+ Proceedings of the Convention of Seceding Masons, held at Le Roy, July 4, 
1828. 
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The effect of such charges was lasting. Gradually a firm 
conviction took possession of the public mind that masonry 
was all it was said to be; that it did exercise a too powerful 
influence on the press; that it did control the acts of tribunals 
of justice in civil as well as in criminal cases; and that judges, 
juries, justices of the peace, and even referees had been forced 
to do its will. 

In this state of the public mind the antimasonic conven- 
tion assembled at Utica in August to take measures, so the 
call said, to destroy masonry as an institution, and, fully satis- 
fied that no help would be given by either the friends of 
Adams or of Jackson for such a purpose, it disregarded both 
parties, nominated candidates of its own for Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York, and appointed a general 
committee to call future conventions if necessary. The candi- 
dates selected were Francis Granger and John Crary. Granger, 
who had already been nominated for Lieutenant-Governor 
by the Adams party, declined, and at a second convention of 
Antimasons at Le Roy, Solomon Southwick was chosen in his 
stead, and polled more than thirty thousand votes. 

Meanwhile the excitement had spread to Vermont, where, 
in the congressional election of 1829, seven thousand votes 
were cast by the Antimasons. The whole New England belt 
from Boston to Buffalo fairly teemed with antimasonic news- 
papers.* A new political party had arisen to complicate still 
more the political situation in New York, and, indeed, in all 
the States from New England to Ohio. 


* There were thirty-two in New York State. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY FROM 1825 To 1829. 


Tue social and economic conditions of the working people 
in the cities—conditions out of which the early labor move- 
ments grew—did indeed call loudly for reform. Ten years 
of rapid industrial development had brought into prominence 
problems of urban life and municipal government familiar 
enough to us, but new and quite beyond solution in 1825. 
The influx of paupers to partake of the benefits of the many 
charitable societies; the overcrowded labor market; the stead- 
ily increasing number of unemployed; the housing of the 
poor; the rise of the tenement house; the congestion of popu- 
lation in limited areas, with all its attendant vice and crime; 
and the destitution produced by low wages and lack of con- 
stant employment, had already become matters for serious con- 
sideration. An unskilled laborer, a hod-carrier, a wood-sawyer, 
a wood-piler in a city was fortunate if he received seventy-five 
cents for twelve hours of work and found employment for 
three hundred days in a year. Hundreds were glad to work 
for thirty-seven and even twenty-five cents a day in winter 
who in spring and summer could earn sixty-two and a half or 
perhaps eighty-seven and a half cents by toiling fourteen hours. 
On the canals and turnpikes fifteen dollars a month and found 
in summer and one third that sum in winter were considered 
good pay. In truth, it was not uncommon during the winter 
for men to work for their board. Nothing but perfect health, 
steady work, sobriety, the strictest economy, and the help of 
his wife could enable a married man to live on such wages. 
But the earnings of women were lower yet. Many trades and 
occupations now open to them either had no existence or were 
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then confined to men. They might bind shoes, sew rags, fold 
and stitch books, become spoolers, or make coarse shirts and 
duck pantaloons at eight or ten cents a piece. Shirt-making 
was eagerly sought after, because the garments could be made 
in the lodgings of the seamstress, who was commonly the 
mother of a little family, and often a widow. Yet the most 
expert could not finish more than nine shirts a week, for which 
she would receive seventy-two or ninety cents. Fifty cents 
seems to have been the average. 

To the desperate poverty produced by such wages many 
evils were attributed. Intemperance was encouraged, children 
were sent into the streets to beg and pilfer, and young girls 
were driven to lives of shame to an extent which but for the 
report of the Magdalene Society in New York and the action 
of the people * elsewhere would be incredible. The cities, in 
short, were growing with great rapidity, and were exhibiting 
every phase of life. 

At New York, now the metropolis of the country, the 
growth of the city was astonishing to its own citizens. The 
population numbered one hundred and sixty-two thousand, 
an increase of forty thousand in five years. To keep pace with 
such an inpouring of strangers was hardly possible. More 
than three thousand buildings were under way in 1825; + yet 
such was the press that not an unoccupied dwelling house ex- 
isted in the entire city, and it was quite common to see families 
living in houses with unfinished floors, with windows desti- 
tute of sashes, and in which the carpenters had not hung a 
single door. Nor was this an accident. Year after year the 
same thing occurred, and on one first of May—the great 
“moving day ”’—three hundred homeless people gathered in 
the park with their household goods and were lodged in the 
jail till the houses they had rented were finished and made 
habitable. 


* At Portland the people on three occasions gathered and pulled down houses 
of ill fame. Portland Argus, November 11 and 14, 1825. <A similar riot oc- 
curred in Boston. New York Evening Post, August 1, 1825. 

+ Most of these houses were built by speculators, and were erected so cheaply 
and hastily that several fell down while in course of construction; others were 
torn down by order of the authorities, 
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In the upper wards entire blocks of fine brick buildings 
had arisen on sites which in 1820 were covered with marshes 
or occupied with straggling frame huts of little value. In 
the neighborhood of Canal Street a new city stood on what a 
few years before was the shore of a stagnant pool. In Green- 
wich new streets had been opened, and all along the Bowery 
new houses had been put up. Never in the history of the city 
had its commerce been greater. Ten million dollars had been 
collected in duties in one year, a sum larger by eighty thou- 
sand than in the same time had been gathered at the custom- 
houses of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
Savannah combined. Sixteen packets plied regularly between 
the city and Liverpool. Four more were engaged in trade 
with Havre. Seven were in the Savannah line, ten in the 
Charleston line, and four in the New Orleans, while innumer- 
able brigs, sloops, schooners, and steamboats made stated trips 
to every seaport of importance on the coast. The city, it was 
said boastfully, was visited by merchants of every clime and 
from every part of the United States, so that New York might 
truly be called the mart of nations. Nor was this an idle boast. 
Five hundred new mercantile houses were said to have been 
established in the city in the early months of 1825, a statement 
well borne out by the crowded condition of the mercantile 
newspapers. The Gazette in seven days contained 1,115 new 
advertisements,* and in one issue, a week later, printed 213, 
and stated that 23 others were left out for want of space.+ 

There were now twelve banks in the city, with an aggre- 
gate capital of thirteen millions of dollars, paying dividends 
of from five to eight per cent., and ten marine insurance com- 
panies with a capital of ten million dollars. Yet even these 

y were not enough to transact the volume of business, and when 
the Legislature met applications were made for charters for 
twenty-seven more banks with a combined capital of twenty- 
two and a half millions, and for thirty-one corporations of all 
sorts with a total capital of fifteen millions. 

Thirteen hundred sailing vessels entered the port yearly. 


* New York Gazette, April 14 to 21, 1825. 
+ New York Gazette, April 26, 1825. 
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Such as came from Great Britain were always crowded with 
emigrants, of whom more than five thousand arrived annually. 
Since 1819 some thirty-four thousand aliens had been landed 
in the city. Seven eighths of these were artisans, laborers, 
and skilled workmen, and, while some found homes in the 
West or went off to other cities or to inland towns, a large 
proportion remained and constituted an element hard to gov- 
ern, for the machinery of government was of the rudest kind. 
Despite its growing wealth and commercial importance, New 
| York was in many respects but a town. Population had poured 
into it with such rapidity that it had become large in area 
before it had ceased to be small in customs, usages, and the 
administration of affairs. Over it presided a mayor, a re- 
corder, the aldermen, and a few officials in charge of what have 
since become departments of city government, some of which 
now expend more money each year than in 1825 was used in 
governing the entire State. The mayor was elected by the 
aldermen, who, one from each ward, were elected by the 
people, and were required two at a time to serve as judges in 
the Court of General Sessions for the city and county. The 
few departments in existence were of a humble kind, and 
were aided in the discharge of the duties assigned them by 
the citizens. There was a superintendent of streets, but he 
had little to do with cleaning them. Every occupant of a 
dwelling house or other building, every owner of a vacant 
lot on any paved street, must twice a week, from April to 
December, scrape and sweep the pavement before his prem- 
ises as far as the middle of the roadway, must gather the dirt 
in a heap, and on it must place the ashes and rubbish brought 
out from his house or cellar. The city was responsible for 
nothing but the removal of the rubbish and the sweeping of 
paved streets before unoccupied houses at the cost of the 
owner. Between December and April no street-cleaning was 
attempted, and the sole scavengers became the hogs, who were 
suffered to range at large provided they had rings in their 
noses. 

There was a rude sort of fire department, consisting of the 
chief engineer and his assistants, of the firewardens, and the 
firemen, hosemen, hook-and-ladder men, whose duty it was to 
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drag the engines to the burning building and attach the hose. 
Each firewarden was assigned to a particular engine, was re- 
sponsible for the supply of water, and formed the citizens in 
two lines stretching from his engine to the nearest pump or 
well. Up one line went the full buckets; down the other 
came the empty ones. These buckets belonged to the citizens. 
Each oceupant of a house was still required to have in his 
front hall the old-fashioned leather bucket marked with his 
initials, the number of his house, and the name of his street. 
If his house had three or less fireplaces, he must keep one 
bucket; three to six fireplaces, two buckets; six to nine fire- 
places, four buckets; which on the alarm of fire he must put 
out on the sidewalk to be carried off by the first passer-by. 
After the fire had been extinguished the owner must seek his 
property at the City Hall. "At night the watch cried the name 
of the street in which the burning building was, and every 
occupant of a house put a lighted candle in his window. 

The peace of the city was kept in the day by the constables, 
and in the night by the watch. The city was marked out into 
four districts, over each of which presided two “ captains of 
the night watch.” One served every other night, had com- 
mand of as many watchmen as the Common Council saw fit 
to give him, assigned the men to their “ rounds,” and saw that 
they kept sober and were diligent. 

The high constable, the constables, and the marshals en- 
forced the ordinances, some of which are curious enough to 
be mentioned. In the crowded part of the city—that south 
of Grand Street on the east side and Vestry Street on the west 
—no horse attached to a carriage, gig, chaise, or coach could 
be driven faster than “ slow trot,” and mus: turn every corner 
walking. No drayman or cartman could sit on his wagon un- 
less by reason of old age a special dispensation was given him 
by the aldermen. He must walk beside his horse. No team 
driven tandem could go faster thanawalk. On Sunday drivers 
of vehicles and horsemen must walk very slowly past churches 
and places of worshipduring divineservice. If a congregation 
pleased, chains could be hung across the street before the place 
of worship during service, and all passing of horses and car- 


riages stopped. Nobody could fish on the Lord’s Day; nor drive 
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nor wade a horse into the waters of either river; nor deliver 
milk between nine in the morning and five in the afternoon; 
nor buy nor sell; nor bring anything into nor take anything 
- out of the city. 

Restrictions of this sort were by no means peculiar. In- 
deed, there was little in the city government of New York 
that could not be paralleled in that of Philadelphia. There, 
too, were a mayor, a recorder, fifteen aldermen, and select and 
common council. The people elected councils. But the 
Governor of Pennsylvania appointed the recorderand the alder- 
men to hold office during good behavior, and the councils 
each year elected one of the aldermen to serve as mayor. Even 
in the selection of so important an officer as the constable the 
people had little to say. Annually the voters of each ward 
were required to elect two persons fit to be constables, and one 
of them must be appointed to the office by the mayor. 

In Philadelphia, as in New York, occupants of houses must 
have the pavement before their premises swept to the middle 
of the street every Friday or pay a fine of five shillings. These 
sweepings the city would remove; but ashes, mud, shavings, 
or refuse not arising “‘ from common housekeeping ” must be 
removed at the cost of the housekeeper. There, too, each ten- 
ant must have fire buckets and a canvas bag hanging in his 
hall, and must lend a hand in the extinguishment of fires. 
There, too, on Sundays the streets were chained in the neigh- 
borhood of churches and houses of public worship. There, 
too, the constables preserved the peace during the day and the 
superintendent of the night watch and his men guarded the 
eity by night. 

To the watch belonged the care of the oil, wicks, lamps, 
and utensils used in illuminating the streets, and the duty of 
lighting the lamps each night at sundown and keeping them 
burning till dawn. 

As far back as 1816 an effort was made to introduce gas, 
and the manufacture of what was called carbonated hydrogen 
was begun by a Dr. Kugler. Peale promptly put the appara- 
tus in his museum, and informed the public that on certain 
nights the hall would be illuminated with “ gas-lights which 
will burn without wick or oil”’ The managers of the new 
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theatre next introduced it into their building as an attraction. 
Finally, a citizen put one of Kugler’s gas machines in his 
dwelling house, and invited councils to come and see the new 
light. A committee was accordingly sent, and, after visiting 
Peale’s Museum, the theatre, and Mr. Henry’s residence, 
recommended that a standing committee on gas-light should 
be appointed to watch the progress of the new invention and 
report from time to time. 

The public having satisfied its curiosity, the new light 
shared the fate of the velocipede just then exhibited in the 
museum, and was forgotten. In 1820, however, attention 
was again drawn to gas by the Masons, who, when they built 
their new hall, lighted it with Kugler’s carbonated hydrogen. 
The whole neighborhood complained of the stench, and voted 
the Lodge Gas Works a nuisance. But the experiment proved 
so successful that in 1822 the Masons applied to councils for 
leave to lay pipes in the streets and furnish gas to such as were 
willing to burn it. The petition was rejected. Councils had 
no desire to encourage an innovation so dangerous, so offensive, 
and one likely to injure the business of candle makers and oil- 
dealers. 

In other cities the friends of the new light fared better. 
Gas as a means of street lighting was adopted by Boston in 
1822, and by New York in 1823, when the New York Gas- 
Light Company was incorporated. The work of actual intro- 
duction was slow, for there was not a foundry in the country 
where long iron pipes were cast, and every foot of the street 
main was brought from England. 

An exhibition of Kugler’s gas at Peale’s Museum in Balti- 
more in 1816 led to the formation of a gas-ight company in 
that city in 1817. There also the process of pipe-laying was 
slow, so that 1820 came before the company began business 
with three customers. 

Now that Philadelphia had fallen behind her sister cities 
in enterprise, another attempt was made to introduce gas, and 
in 1825 a bill to incorporate the Philadelphia Gas-Light Com- 
pany and give it power to lay pipes in the streets and furnish 
gas was reported in the Legislature. But again public preju- 
dice defeated the scheme. Gas was denounced as an unsafe, 
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unsure means of illumination; its manufacture was described 
as a nuisance, and its use cited as one of the follies of the age. 
Common lamps were good enough.* Two years later, when 
the matter was once more before the public, the struggle 
waxed hotter. Some one said that if gas was used to light the 
streets crime would be lessened. This was scoffed at, and the 
public was reminded that a burglar with a spade could in a 
few minutes destroy a gas main and leave whole squares in 
darkness. A burglar, it was answered, can blow out the 
lamps and leave whole squares in darkness. The night watch, 
was the reply, can relight a lamp, but not a gas-jet when the 
main is cut. When gas, said another, was tested in 1820, and 
the Masons built works in the rear of their hall, the stench 
tainted provisions and sickened whole families, and drove 
people from Peale’s Museum. Peale denied the statement, 
and asserted that when his museum was illuminated with gas 
the cost was least, the attendance greatest, and his income 
doubled.t The application was rejected by councils, and 
Philadelphia was without gas till 1837. 

Much the same difficulty attended the introduction of a 
new fuel destined in time to increase the comforts of life, 
facilitate the use of steam, and revolutionize manufactures. 
That anthracite coal abounded in Pennsylvania had been 
known for more than thirty years, and as early as 1792 a tract 
of land was purchased in Lehigh County at a place where the 
coal cropped out and could be quarried at the surface, and the 
Lehigh Coal Mine Company was formed, and the vein opened. 
Like scores of other enterprises called into existence by the 
revival of confidence and the good times that followed the 
establishment of Government under the Constitution, the 
Lehigh company was far in advance of the ideas of the people 
and the conditions of the day. There was no market, and no 
way to get to market had one existed. The company, however, 
built a road from its mine to a landing on the river nine miles 
away, and when the water was high enough sent its first ship- 
ment to Philadelphia. But to a people who had wood in 


* United States Gazette, February, 1825. 
+ American Daily Advertiser, February 2, 18, 14, 15, ete., 1827, 
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plenty, and whose stoves and fireplaces were suited to its use, 
the new fuel seemed unnecessary, and the experiment failed 
completely. At last, in 1798, a navigation company was 
organized to clear the Lehigh of obstructions, and, as one 
hindrance was about to be removed, interest in the mine re- 
vived, and the Lehigh company leased its property to several 
men, who in their turn gave upthe enterprise as hopeless till the 
war with Great Britain and the blockade of the coast made 
Virginia coal scarce, and turned the attention of a wire-making 
firm at the Falls of the Schuylkill to the possibility of using 
the stone coal of Pennsylvania. Then for the third time the 
attempt was made, and five ark loads were started from Mauch 
Chunk. Three were wrecked on the way; two reached the 
city in safety, and were sold at twenty-one dollars a ton to the 
wire-makers, who then had before them the task of discovering 
how the coal should be ignited. Failure attended every effort 
till, at the close of a whole night spent in the attempt. to 
light a fire in the furnace, the workmen shut the door and 
started for home in disgust. One of them, however, left his 
coat, and on returning a little later to get it was astonished 
to find the coal burning brightly and the furnace red hot. 
The problem of the draught was solved,and the way opened for 
the development of the coal and iron industries of Pennsyl- 
vania. Thenceforth anthracite was brought down in wagons, 
and in 1819 was advertised for sale in Philadelphia at eight 
dollars and forty cents a long ton. Meantime the Lehigh 
Navigation Company was chartered, a new coal company was 
organized, and in 1820 three hundred and sixty-five tons of 
anthracite reached Philadelphia. Two new industries—grate- 
making and grate-setting—now sprang up, and so increased 
the use of the new fuel that by 1825 demands were made that 
householders must be forbidden to throw their coal ashes into 
streets to be blown into the eyes and mouths of pedestrians 
by every passing gust. 

In New York the prospect of a great consumption of coal 
seemed so good that the New York Schuylkill Company was 
formed, and a small quantity offered at eight dollars and a half 
aton. At first it went off slowly, as householders were loath 
to undergo the expense of replacing andirons with grates. The 
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company thereupon gave grates to such consumers as were 
willing to be beholden to it, and then, the economy of coal 
having been proved, the sale was rapid, and the demand so 
great that at one time four thousand tons were stored in the 
city, and made, it was boastfully said, the largest coal heap 
in the United States. 

To New Yorkers the new fuel was most welcome, for the 
price of wood was rising because of the quantity consumed 
by the steamboats. Thirteen that plied on the Hudson burned 
sixteen hundred cords a week. The ferry-boats used fourteen 
hundred more, making a total of three thousand cords per 
week, or one hundred thousand for the eight months the river 
was open. Each steamer on the Sound consumed sixty cords 
a trip, and, though all the immense quantity required for the 
purposes of transportation on river, bay, and Sound was not 
furnished by New York city, so much came from it that fuel 
had grown to be a heavy item in household expenses. 

Now that the Supreme Court had destroyed the monopoly 
so long held by the Fulton-Livingston Company, and had 
opened the waters around New York to all vessels moved by 
steam no matter to whom they belonged, a sharp competition 
had resulted, and a fuel more economical than wood was needed 
by the steamboat companies. Already the effect of competi- 
tion was visible. The fare to Providence had fallen to three 
dollars, and to Albany to a dollar, and on one line to seventy- 
five cents, provided no meals were furnished. The old Fulton 
Company met this by placing on their route a “ safety barge,” 
which was hailed as one of the remarkable improvements of 
the day. The Lady Clinton, as the barge was named, was a 
vessel of two hundred tons, with neither sails nor steam nor 
any means of propulsion, and was used exclusively for the 
transportation of passengers. Within was a spacious dining 
room ninety feet long, a deck cabin for ladies, state-rooms, a 
reading-room, and over all a promenade deck one hundred feet 
long shaded by an awning and provided with comfortable 
settees. As the barge had no means of locomotion, it was 
towed by the Commerce, one of the regular steamers of the 
line, and made the trip to Albany twice a week in sixteen 
hours. Passengers, said the advertisement, on the safety barge 
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will not be exposed in the least to any accident which may 
happen by reason of fire or steam on board the steamboat. 
The noise of the machinery, the trembling of the vessel, the 
heat from the boilers, the furnace, and the kitchen—in short, 
everything which may be considered unpleasant or dangerous 
on a steamboat are wholly wanting on the barge.* Success 
attended the venture from the start, and as quickly as pos- 
sible a companion, the Lady Van Rensselaer, was put on the 
route. _ 

A journey northward by daylight on such a vessel was 
indeed a pleasure, for along no other river in all the land could 
be found scenery so magnificent and places of such historic 
interest. ‘These—as the-Commerce, pouring forth great clouds 
of smoke and cinders from its tall stack, crept northward at 
a speed which would now be thought insufferably slow, with 
the Lady Clinton tugging at the long hawser in the stern— 
some self-appointed cicerone was sure to point out to the trav- 
eller. Now it was the spot on the west bank, where Hamilton 
fell in the ever-memorable duel with Burr; now Harlem 
Heights; now Fort Lee, on the summit of the Palisades, or 
Fort Washington, on the east bank, places famous as the scenes 
of gallant fights in the war for independence; now the beauty 
of the Palisades, rising hundreds of feet above the river and 
stretching away northward for twenty miles a solid wall of 
rock to Tappan Bay, where near the little village of Tappan 
had once been the grave of Major André. As the boats sped 
on across Tappan Bay and Haverstraw Bay to Stony Point and 
West Point, the story of Arnold and André and the great con- 
spiracy was retold in all its detail. At Catskill village a land- 
ing was always made for the accommodation in summer of 
passengers bound for Pine Orchard, a “ resort of fashion ” on 
the mountain side, where the Catskill Mountain Association 
had built a fine hotel overlooking the valley of the Hudson 
for sixty miles around. Long before Catskill village was 
reached night had come on, and the first streaks of dawn were 
visible when the Lady Clinton made fast to the dock at 
Albany, where the travellers scattered, and took passage on 


* Albany Argus, August 9, 1825. 
vou. v.— 10 
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some of the thirteen stage lines which ran out of the city in 
as many directions. 

Albany was now a city of sixteen thousand inhabitants, 
and in commercial and industrial importance was second to 
no other in the State save New York. Her streets were 
crowded with emigrants gathered from every part of the East 
and bound for the growing towns of the West. Now that the 
Erie Canal was open and in use, the canal boats, steamboats, 
sloops, and schooners that clustered around her wharves made 
an array of water craft which in number and tonnage could 
not be equalled by any seaport in the Union. No event in the 
history of the State surpassed in lasting importance the com- 
pletion of the canal. After eight years of persistent labor, 
“the big ditch,” so constantly the subject of ridicule, was fin- 
ished, and in June the gates at Black Rock were opened and 
the waters of Lake Erie for the first time were admitted into 
the western division. Later in the month the capstone of that 
splendid chain of locks at Lockport was laid with masonic 
ceremonies, but it was not till October that the canal from end 
to end was thrown open to the public. 

The celebration of the opening began at Buffalo, where, 
on the twenty-sixth of the month, a procession of citizens and 
militia escorted the orator and the invited guests to a gayly 
decorated fleet lying in wait on the canal. On the Seneca 
Chief, which headed the line, were two painted kegs full of 
water from Lake Erie. Behind it were the Superior, the 
Commodore Perry, the Buffalo, and the Lion of the West, 
a veritable Noah’s ark, containing a bear, two eagles, two 
fawns, two Indian boys, birds, and fish—all typical of the 
products of the West before the advent of the white man. 
When the address had been made the signal was given, and 
the Seneca Chief, drawn by four gray horses, started eastward 
on a most memorable journey. As the fleet moved slowly 
along the canal, saluted by music, musketry, and the cheers of 
the crowd on the bank, the news was carried to the metropolis 
by the reports of a continuous line of cannon placed along the 
eanal to Albany and down the Hudson to New York. When 
the last gun was fired at the Battery, the forts in the harbor 
returned the salute, and the news that New York had heard 
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the tidings was sent back to Buffalo by a second cannonade. 
The progress of the little fleet was one continuous ovation, as 
town after town along the route vied with each other in mani- 
festations of delight. From Albany an escort of gayly dressed 
steamboats accompanied the fleet down the river to New York, 
where the entire population, increased by thirty thousand 
strangers, turned out to receive it, and whence thousands, 
boarding every kind of craft, went down the bay to Sandy 
Hook. There Governor Clinton, lifting the kegs from the 
deck of the Seneca Chief, poured their contents into the sea, 
saying as he did so: “ This solemnity at this place, on the first 
arrival of vessels from Lake Erie, is intended to indicate and 
commemorate the navigable communication which has been 
accomplished between our, Mediterranean Seas and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, in about eight years, to the extent of more than four 
hundred and twenty-five miles by the public spirit and energy 
of the people of the State of New York, and may the God of 
the heavens and the earth smile propitiously on this work and 
render it subservient to the best interests of the human race.” 

This ceremony over and a grand salute fired, the boats 
returned to the city, where a fine industrial parade, to which 
each trade society furnished a float with artisans at work, 
closed the day. At night there were balls, parties, dinners, 
and illuminations. 

The canal thus opened to the world, which was, in truth, 
little more than a large ditch, for it was but four feet deep 
and forty feet wide, was connected with the Hudson by a basin 
made by inclosing a part of the river between the shore and 
a pier forty-three hundred feet long. From this basin the 
canal passes along the west bank of the Hudson nearly to the 
mouth of the Mohawk, which it follows to Schenectady. This 
part was used solely by freight boats. No canal packet, as 
the passenger boats were termed, ever came east of Schenectady, 
because of the many locks between it and the Hudson. Trav- 
ellers bound west by water were carried by stage from Albany 
to Givens’s Hotel, which stood a few rods from the canal in 
Schenectady. Shortly before eight in the morning and seven 
in the evening two blasts on a horn would give notice that the 
Buffalo packet was about to start, whereupon the west-bound 
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travellers would hurry from the hotel and board a vessel not 
unlike a Noah’s ark. The hull was eighty feet long by eleven 
feet wide, and carried on its deck a long, low house with a flat 
roof and sloping sides, which were pierced by a continuous row 
of windows provided with green blinds and red curtains. At 
the forward end was a room six feet long containing four 
berths, and called the. “ Ladies’ Dressing Room.” Behind it 
was a room thirty-six feet long, which was used as a cabin 
and dining-room by day and a bedroom by night. Precisely 
at nine o’clock the steward and his helpers would appear 
loaded down with adjustable berths, sheets, pillows, mattresses, 
curtains, and in a little time the cabin would resemble the 
interior of a modern sleeping car. Each berth was a narrow 
wooden frame with a strip of canvas nailed over it, and was 
held in place by two iron rods which projected from one side 
and fitted into two holes in the wall of the cabin, and by two 
ropes attached to the other side of the frame and made fast 
to rings in the ceiling. In this manner the berths were sus- 
pended in tiers of three, one over the other, along the two 
walls of the cabin, making thirty-six in all, with curtains hung 
before them. If more than four women were on board, and 
there usually were, one or two tiers in front of the “ Ladies’ 
Dressing Room” were cut off for their use by an opaque 
curtain. When the passengers outnumbered the berths, the 
men slept on the dining table or the floor. 

Behind the cabin was the bar, and in the rear of this was 
the kitchen, always presided over by a negro cook. 

When the weather was fine, the travellers gathered on the 
roof, reading, sewing, talking, and playing cards, till the 
helmsman would shout, “ Bridge! bridge!” when the assem- 
bled company would rush headlong down the steps and into 
the cabin, to come forth once more when the bridge had been 
passed. To walk on the roof, if the packet was crowded, was 
not possible. It was the custom, therefore, to jump ashore as 
the boat rubbed along the bank, and walk on the towpath till 
a bridge was reached, and then jump on board as the boat 
glided from beneath. 

Three horses, walking one before the other, dragged the 
boat four miles an hour, and by dint of relays every eight 
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miles Utica was reached in just twenty-four hours. Accord- 
ing to the inscription on the china plates of the packet boats, 
Utica, the site of which thirty years before was a wilderness, 
was then “ inferior to none in the western section of the State 
in population, wealth, commercial enterprise, active industry, 
and civil improvements.” At this thriving town other packets 
were taken to Lockport, whence passengers bound for Niagara 
went by stage to the Falls. At the end of the fourth day from 
Schenectady the jaded traveller reached Buffalo, three hun- 
dred and sixty-three miles by canal from Albany. The debt 
entailed on the State by this noble work, and by another join- 
ing Lake Champlain and the Hudson, was a trifle under eight 
millions of dollars, carrying an annual interest of four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand, to meet which the State had 
pledged a duty on salt and sales at auction.* But, to the aston- 
ishment of the most eager advocates of inland navigation, 
before the canal was finished the tolls began to exceed the 
interest charges. In 1825 five hundred thousand, and in 1826 
seven hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars, were paid in 
tolls. Fifty boats starting westward from Albany day after 
day was no uncommon sight. During 1826 nineteen thou- 
sand boats and rafts passed West Troy on the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canals. The new business created by this immense 
movement of freight cannot ‘be estimated. Before the Cham- 
plain Canal was opened there were but twenty vessels on the 
lake. In 1826 there were two hundred and eighteen bringing 
timber, staves, shingles, boards, potashes, and giving employ- 
ment to thousands of men in navigation, shipbuilding, and 
lumbering. Rochester became a flour-milling centre, and 
turned out one hundred and fifty thousand barrels a year. 
Even Ohio felt the impetus, and boats loaded with pig-iron 


* Governor Clinton, in his message in 1826, stated that the debt created by 
the Erie and Champlain Canals was $7,944,770.90, on which the interest was 
$427,673.55, and that the fund available for the extinguishment of the debt was: 


TOMS esausrtie tots’ sia)'«aysisiens Sra spsiicusueteray foresee. ot ofan $771,780 10 
VATIGLLORCINMIOS ya) ato)= «0 elsiale ieeieie7~ fonelatehtienalonatsite 200,737 31 
Sal tacintiesmetaitc ida erie three cietoiee siesta siete aca "7,405 88 
MENGRESOULCCAns ayers iar crise nie’ ausiviolciely welstainiege 7,685 19 


Tat alters aiteacra ah tarentare ciarcee eaves wate Me stot $1,057,558 43 
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from Madison County were seen in the basin at Albany. 
Orders for cherry boards and dressed lumber were received 
at Buffalo from Hartford and from dealers in Rhode Island. 
The warehouses along the canal bank at Buffalo were filled 
with the products of the East and the West; with wheat, grain, 
lumber, posts and rails, whiskey, fur and peltry bound for the 
markets of the Atlantic, and with salt, furniture, and mer- 
chandise bound for the West. 

To the people of the West the opening of the canal was 
productive of vast benefit. Said a Columbus newspaper: 
“Jt takes thirty days and costs five dollars a hundred 
pounds to transport goods from Philadelphia to this city; but 
the same articles may be brought in twenty days from New 
York by the Hudson and the canal at a cost of two dollars 
and a half a hundred. Supposing our merchants to import 
on an average five tons twice a year; this means a saving to 
each of five hundred and sixty dollars.” It meant, indeed, 
far more: it meant lower prices, more buyers, a wider-spread 
market, increased comfort for the settlers in the new States, 
and, what was of equal importance, an impetus to internal 
improvements which should open up regions into which even 
the frontiersman would not go. 

As section after section of the Erie Canal was finished 
and opened to travel, and the day of its completion came nearer 
and nearer, a mania for internal improvements swept over the 
commercial States, and one by one many of the long-discussed 
projects began to take shape. On July fourth ground was 
broken in Ohio for a canal to join Lake Erie and the Ohio 
river. A fortnight later a goodly company from the counties 
of Ulster, Sullivan, and Orange in New York assembled at the 
summit level of the Delaware and Hudson Canal, and with 
music, prayers, and speeches beheld the beginning of that great 
work.* The Delaware and Chesapeake was well under way; 
the Chesapeake and Ohio was about to be commenced; while 
plans were on foot for canals to join New Haven and North- 
ampton, Providence and Worcester, Boston with the Connecti- 
cut river, and Long Island Sound with Montreal by way of the 


* Albany Argus, July 26, 1825. 
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valley of the Connecticut river, Vermont, and Lake Mem- 
phremagog. Indeed, early in 1826 a convention of delegates 
from the towns of New Hampshire and Vermont met at Con- 
cord to consider the expediency of such an enterprise.* Massa- 
chusetts, alarmed at the prospect of a diversion of her trade to 
New York, had already appointed a commission to examine 
into the possibility of cutting a canal from Boston harbor to the 
Hudson, that she might tap the great western trade on its way 
down to New York.+ In a message on the subject, the Gov- 
ernor told the General Court that trade was passing from 
Boston. The cheapness of transportation from Albany to New 
York, and the abundant and variously supplied market at the 
basin of the Erie Canal, had drawn west, he said, the produce 
of the green hills of Berkshire and the rich valley of the 
Housatonic. If the navigation of the Connecticut were im- 
proved as proposed, the produce of that valley would go to 
enrich a seaport of Connecticut, while the Blackstone Canal, 
joining Worcester and Providence, would open a new way 
from the interior of Massachusetts to the coast of Rhode 
Island, and all the trade of western and central Massachusetts 
would be taken from Boston. Land transportation from Bos- 
ton to Worcester or Providence then cost ten dollars a ton; 
but by the canal a ton of freight could be hauled from Worces- 
ter to Providence for three dollars and thirty-three cents. 

Philadelphia was in much the same condition as Boston. 
Her western trade was seriously threatened. The day seemed 
at hand when articles of her own manufacture would be sent 
by sloop to Albany and by canal to the West, when she would 
be outstripped by cities on the shore of Lake Erie, and would 
find herself surpassed in trade and manufactures by Pittsburg. 
If the great western carrying trade—an industry to which the 
interior of the State owed no small part of its prosperity—was 
not to be taken away by New York, a short and cheap route 
to the Ohio river must be opened, and opened quickly. 

Thus impelled by necessity, the community went seri- 
ously to work on the problem before it, and was soon engaged 


* New England Palladium, January 13, 1826. 
¢ Ibid., January 8, 1826. 
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in discussing the relative merits of railroads and canals. As 
far back as 1811, John Stevens, of Hoboken, a man who richly 
deserves to be called the father of the American railroad, ap- 
plied to the Legislature of New Jersey for a railroad charter. 
None was granted, and the following year he turned to New 
York, where the Erie Canal Commissioners had just been ap- 
pointed, and by means of a memoir, with plans and estimates, 
endeavored to persuade the commission to build a railroad 
and not a canal across the State to Buffalo.* Again he failed, 
but the events of the next few years greatly changed public 
opinion. War with Great Britain destroyed the coastwise 
commerce, and developed an enormous inland-carrying trade. 
The sight of thousands of wagons hurrying across New Jer- 
sey with military stores and ammunition; the sight of great 
fleets of “the ox-marine” + scudding along between New 
York and Trenton; the report that two million dollars had 
been paid during the war for the cartage of goods, wares, and 
produce between the Hudson and the Delaware, convinced 
Jerseymen that a highway of transportation was really needed 
' across their State. When, therefore, Stevens again applied to 
the Legislature, he met with no difficulty in securing, in 1815, 
the first railroad charter ever granted in the New World.{ 
His road was to join the Delaware and Raritan rivers, and 
serve to connect the steamboat lines from Philadelphia to Bor- 
dentown with those from New Brunswick to New York. But 
the project was far ahead of the times; the money wherewith 
to build it could not be secured, and Stevens was again doomed 
to disappointment. Nevertheless, the idea of moving vehicles 
by steam on a railway was taking root, and in 1819 another 
projector yet more advanced applied to Congress for aid with 
which to test the utility of his invention.” He had, he said, 
devised in theory a way of moving wheeled carriages by steam 


* Documents Tending to Prove the Superior Advantages of Railway and Steam 
Carriages over Canal Navigation. New York, 1812. 

+ History of the People of the United States, vol. iv, pp. 220-221. 

t Laws of New Jersey, Thirty-ninth Session, Second Sitting, Statute 68, 1815. 

* This man was Benjamin Dearborn, of Boston. His memorial was presented 
to the House of Representatives February 12, 1819. Journal of the House of 
Representatives, Fifteenth Congress, Second Session, p. 258. 
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on level railroads at the rate of a mile in three minutes, and 
of using vehicles so large that passengers might walk in them 
without stooping, and be furnished with accommodations for 
taking their meals and their rest during the passage, as in 
packets.* The boldness of his aims marked him out as a 
dreamer on whom practical congressmen were not disposed to 
waste either time and money, and, with the reference of the 
memorial to the proper committee, Dearborn and his railway 
were forgotten. 

Stevens meanwhile had not lost heart. After failing in 
New York and New Jersey, he turned to Pennsylvania, and 
addressed a letter + on railroads to the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
who sent it to Councils, a body which manifested not the 
slightest interest in the matter. With business men, however, 
he fared better. To them the situation was serious. The New 
York canal was well under way. The appearance of the steam- 
boat on the Mississippi put it within the power of the West to 
ignore the East, and trade directly with.the world through 
New Orleans. If western trade was to be held against such 
competition, some cheap means of transportation to Pittsburg 
must be opened, and this the railroad seemed likely to furnish. 
It was not so costly as a turnpike; it would not freeze in win- 
ter, as did the water in the canals. Some men of means and 
prominence were persuaded to give the enterprise a trial, and 
in December, 1822, Stevens and his friends applied to the 
Legislature for a charter. To have attempted to build a rail- 
road across the State of Pennsylvania from the Delaware to 
the Ohio would have been rash in the extreme. Half the dis- 
tance was all they thought of covering, and, as there were good 
‘pikes from Philadelphia to Harrisburg and a canal almost com- 
pleted from the Schuylkill to the Susquehanna, the proposed 
railroad was to begin at Harrisburg and end at Pittsburg. The 
House of Representatives, however, would not hear of this. 


* “For obtaining these results, he relies on carriages propelled by steam, on 
level railroads, and contemplates that they be furnished with accommodation for 
passengers to take their meals and their rest during the passage, as in packets; 
that they be sufficiently high for persons to walk in without stooping, and so 
capacious as to accommodate twenty, thirty, or more passengers, with their bag- 
gage.” + January 5, 1821. 
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The valuable trade of the Susquehanna valley, despite turn- 
pikes and canals, was flowing steadily to Baltimore, and, in 
hope of diverting it to Philadelphia, the House insisted that 
the railroad should extend from Philadelphia to Columbia, a 
town on the Susquehanna, twenty-seven miles south of Harris- 
burg, and carried their point.* 

The preamble of the act of incorporation sets forth that 
John Stevens had memorialized the Legislature for authority 
to build a railroad; that he had made many discoveries and 
improvements in the manner of building such highways; and 
that it was because of such improvements that the privileges 
asked for were granted. Some of these privileges now seem 
curious enough. The charter was to be in force for ten years; 
the rails were to cross all pikes and roads on causeways; and 
the company might charge seven cents a ton per mile on 
freight moving westward and half that sum on freight bound 
east. 

With the granting of the charter the enterprise came to 
a standstill. The community seemed to be ignorant of what 
was meant by a railroad. Indeed, when a correspondent of 
one of the newspapers asked, “‘ What is a railroad?” the editor 
answered, “‘ Perhaps some other correspondent ean tell.” No- 
body did tell, and the public remained unenlightened till the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Internal Improve- 
ment within the Commonwealth published such information 
as it could gather concerning railroads in Great Britain. <A 
committee of the society took the pains to explain that it had 
purchased treatises and essays on the subject, and had con- 
sulted well-informed individuals, only to find that, while many 
valuable facts were obtained, no counected view could be 
given. The society, therefore, had determined to send an 
agent to Europe to inspect and report on the railroads then 
in use, with a view to enabling the public to understand one 
of the most valuable internal improvements of the day, and 
in the meantime to call attention to the best description that 


* Journal of the Senate, 182223. Journal of the House of Representatives, 
1822-23. Laws of Pennsylvania, Chapter CXLVIII, 1828. 

+ In the United States Gazette for April 30, 1823, is a long article indorsing 
the proposed railroad, but no description. 
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had come to hand.* Accompanying the text were cuts show- 
ing plans and cross sections of the rails and road-bed. 

The information thus given to the publie was immediately 
increased. Some one in Baltimore wrote two papers on the 
construction of railroads, and the manner of drawing wagons 
along them by steam locomotives,+ and deposited a model of 
a track with locomotive and cars in the Exchange Reading 
Rooms. Somebody in Philadelphia published a series of essays 
on Railways, Roads, and Canals.{ The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Internal Improvements printed the report of its 
agent, strongly indorsing railroads *“—a report which the 
friends of canals made haste to attack and refute, only to be 
in turn answered. In the midst of the discussion one public 
meeting was held at Philadelphia to consider the expediency 
of building a railway from the Schuylkill to the Delaware, 
and another to discuss the project of joining the two rivers 
near the city by a canal. Each approved its own scheme, and 
each instructed a committee to prepare plans and estimates 
of cost. 

Such part of the community as took any interest in the 
commercial and industrial welfare of the State was thus rent 
into two opposing factions—the friends and advocates of 
canals and the friends and advocates of railroads. For the 
time being the victory was with the friends of canals. Forced 
on by public feeling, the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in 1824, 
empowered the Governor to appoint three commissioners to 
explore a route from Philadelphia to the Ohio. The result of 
the exploration was a recommendation that the Alleghany 
and the Conemaugh rivers on the west side of the mountains, 
and the Susquehanna and the Juniata on the east side, should 


* Abstract of a review of the plans submitted to the Highland Society, Edin- 
burgh, for the premium or award of a piece of plate, valued at fifty guineas, for 
the best essay, model, or drawing which might tend to the advancement of the 
railway system. 

+ These papers may be found in the Baltimore American for March, 1825. 
That describing the use of steam and giving a cut of the locomotive and train was 
reprinted in the United States Gazette, March 9, 1825. 

+ United States Gazette, March 24, 28, 80, 1825. 

# United States Gazette, August 12, and September 5, 16, 1825. Lycoming 
Gazette, August 24, 1825. 
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be opened to the foot of the mountains by canal and slack- 
water navigation, and that they should be joined by a canal 
passing through a tunnel four miles long under the Alle- 
ghanies. Lest the Legislature might not know what a tunnel 
was, the commissioners described it as “a passage like a well 
dug horizontally through a hill or mountain.” 

The utmost interest in the work of the commissioners was 
manifested all over the State. In January, 1824, a public 
meeting at Philadelphia * called for canals from the Susque- 
hanna to Lake Erie and to the Ohio, and petitioned the Legis- 
lature not to delay the work.+ In May another meeting issued 
a call for a Canal Convention to be held at Harrisburg in 
August. Fifty-six counties sent delegates, who declared that 
canals were needed; that the money appropriated for them 
would not be an expenditure, but an investment; that all local 
objects leading to a diffusive and unconnected use of public 
funds ought to give way for the present; and that public opin- 
ion would fully sustain the Legislature in all its efforts in 
behalf of internal improvements.{ The Legislature had al- 
ready established a regular board of canal commissioners,” 
and a year later ordered them to proceed at once to build “ The 
Pennsylvania Canal” at State expense, and made a first ap- 
propriation of money. On July fourth, 1826, ground was 
broken at Harrisburg, and Pennsylvania, after a long struggle, 
began the construction of her highway to the West. 

Now that the State was seriously at work, the old idea 
of the railroad revived, and in 1826 the charter granted to 
Stevens was repealed, and the Columbia, Lancaster, and Phila- 
delphia Railroad was incorporated, only to share the fate of 
its predecessor. Then the State, convinced that private enter- 
prise was not equal to the task of railroad-building on a great 
scale, took the work into her own hands, bade the canal com- 
missioners make surveys for such a road || and build * it from 
Philadelphia through Lancaster to Columbia, and, if possible, 
finish the work in two years. By the same act they were in- 
structed to examine a route for a railroad over the Alleghany 


* American Daily Advertiser, January 28, 1825. + Ibid., February 10, 1825. 
t Ibid., August 9, 1825, #* April 11, 1825, 
|| 1827. 4 1828. 
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Mountains from Huntingdon on the east to Johnstown on the 
west side—a route which in time became celebrated as the 
Portage Railroad, and was long one of the engineering won- 
ders of America. 

Two years had wrought a marvellous change in the place 
which railroads held in public estimation. The scheme which 
in 1823 and 1826 seemed too visionary to be seriously thought 
of, and which failed because nobody was rash enough to ad- 
vance the needed money, was high in favor in 1828 all over 
the seaboard States. New York had chartered the Mohawk 
and Hudson to jom Albany and Schenectady, and had given 
the company authority to use “ the power and force of steam, 
of animals, or of any mechanical or other power.” * Massa- 
chusetts had incorporated the Granite Railway Company,t 
whose track was to extend from Quincy to tide-water,t had 
appointed a Board of Commissioners of Internal Improve- 
ments to survey one route for a railway from Boston to the 
boundary line of Rhode Island * and another from the same 
city to the boundary line of New York near Albany,|| and 
had listened to reports urging that each road when built should 
be operated by horse power.* In New York city a railway up 
the Hudson was seriously meditated. The objectors protested 
that it would never pay; but the projectors declared that suc- 
cess was certain, because rails could be used in winter when 
ice made transportation by water impossible. At Hoboken 
John Stevens built a circular railway, and demonstrated be- 


* Laws of New York, Chapter CCLIII, 1826. 

+ Laws of Massachusetts, Chapter CLX XXIII, 1826. 

+ In many treatises on the history of railways, the Quincy road is called the 
first railway in America. This is a mistake. As early as 1809 Thomas Leiper 
built a railway from his quarry to the Delaware, and used it for eighteen years. 
History of the People of the United States, vol. iii, pp. 494, 495. Later still, but 
before 1823, Conroe, of Philadelphia, had another from his ice-house to the Dela- 
ware. Railways had long been used on the bridges of Pennsylvania to reduce the 
jar of rolling loads, while many of the fire companies in Philadelphia had tracks 
across the sidewalks in front of their houses. 

# Resolves of the General Court of Massachusetts, Chapter LXXXVI, March 
2, 1827. 

| Ibid., Chapter VII, June 14, 1827. 

A Tbid., Chapters XLVI and XLVIII. 
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yond dispute that a locomotive could drag a train round a 
curve.* Pennsylvania chartered five railroads.+ The busi- 
ness men of Baltimore, fully aware that the activity of Penn- 
sylvania threatened their western connections, called a public 
meeting,{ at which it was resolved to form a company and 
seek a charter for a railway to the West. The charter was 
obtained,” and on the fourth of July, 1828, the corner-stone 
of what is now the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was laid with 
imposing ceremonies at Baltimore.|| 

Meanwhile the merchants of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, became enthusiastic, called a public meeting, and sent 
a memorial to the Legislature praying for State aid and a 
charter. The State was asked to bear the cost of the survey 
of a route from Charleston to Hamburg—a town on the 
Savannah river, opposite Augusta—grant an act of incorpora- 
tion, and exempt the property of the company from taxation. 
After a brief contest the act was passed.* Almost at the same 
time the old idea of a railroad from Camden to some point 
on the rivers emptying into New York Bay was revived in 
earnest in New Jersey. There, too, a public meeting was 
held, at Mount Holly, and a memorial adopted. Situated as 
the State was, between two great centres of trade and com- 
merce, and blessed with resources of her own waiting to be 
developed, it was a reproach to the enterprise of her citizens, 
the resolutions declared, that no line of interstate communica- 
tion had been extended across her territory. Such a link in 
the chain of internal intercourse along the Atlantic coast was 
of the utmost importance to New Jersey. Therefore the 
meeting earnestly recommended the Legislature to grant a 
charter, and a liberal one, to a company for the construction 
of a railway from Camden to Amboy.) Like meetings were 


* A model of the locomotive, together with the original tubular boiler and & 
drawing of the circular track, are in the National Museum at Washington. The 
date was 1826. 

+ Laws of Pennsylvania. 

t February 12 and 19, 1827. 

* Laws of Maryland, Chapter CXXII, February 28, 1827. 

|| Niles’s Weekly Register, July 12, 1828, vol. xxxiv, pp. 316-328. 

4 Laws of South Carolina. ) New Jersey Mirror, January 16, 1828, 
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now held at Burlington, Bordentown, Princeton, Trenton, 
and similar memorials sent up to the Legislature in behalf of 
four proposed railroads,* none of which were chartered. Vir- 
ginia had already surveyed a route for a railroad from the 
coal pits of Chesterfield County to the banks of the James 
river opposite Richmond,+ and had incorporated the Chester- 
field Railroad Company.t In Delaware, the people of Wil- 
mington and vicinity met and discussed the expediency of a 
railroad from Elkton to Wilmington.* 

- Though many were planned, the work of construction 
went slowly on. The period 1825 to 1830 was one of prep- 
aration, and closed with but thirty-six miles of railroad in 
the country. The mechanical difficulties were great. The 
supply of engineers, of instrument-makers, of iron, was out 
of all proportion to the demand. When the Pennsylvania 
commissioners began work the president of the board reported 
that he had ‘‘ made most diligent search and anxious inquiry 
after an engineer,” and had not succeeded. When the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company was about to begin the 
building of its road-bed, Congress was asked to grant it 
permission to import the strap iron for its rails free of duty, 
because the quantity wanted—some fifteen thousand 
tons—could not be had in the United States. The state- 
ment was flatly denied by the friends of American 
manufactures. Nevertheless, the Senate ee a bill remit- 
ting the duties. || 

The only roads on which the work a track-laying went 
steadily forward were the Hudson and Mohawk, the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia, the Baltimore and Ohis, and the 
South Carolina, and about as much was built in a year as 
can now be laid with ease in one day. Everything was ex- 
perimental. The best form of road-bed, the strongest and 


* Camden to Amboy, Bordentown to South Amboy, Trenton to New Bruns- 
wick, Elizabethtown Point to Easton. 

; “esolutions passed at a General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Resolution No. 4, December 10, 1827. 

+ Laws of Virginia, Chapter XCIII, February 27, 1828. 

+ January, 1828. 

|| Journal of the Senate, p. 328. 
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most durable kind of rail, the most economical sort of mo- 
tive power, were problems yet to be solved. According to 
the ideas then prevalent, there must be no steep grades, as 
few curves as possible, and these of the sharpest and worst 
sort. At first the rails were long wooden stringers, protected 
on the upper surface from the wear of the wheels by strap 
iron nailed on.* Then they were great blocks of granite, 
resting on granite ties,+ and plated on the upper inner surface 
with strap iron bolted or riveted on; and, finally, “ edge rails ” 
of rolled iron on stone blocks and stone sills, or edge rails on 
stone blocks and wooden sills.| Even when the rails were 
laid what was the best kind of motive power had not been 
determined. The astonishing success of Stephenson’s loco- 
motives on the Stockton and Darlington Railroad in Eng- 
land, and the signal triumph of his Rocket over all other 
competitors in the Liverpool and Manchester contest, con- 
vinced many that steam was the proper agent to use. But 
every experiment with a locomotive ended in failure. The 
Stourbridge Lion was imported from England and tried on the 
rails of the Delaware and Hudson Canal and Railroad Com- 


* When the road had been graded, a series of trenches two feet long, two feet 
deep, and twenty inches wide was dug on either side of the road and filled with 
broken stone rammed down. These were joined in pairs by other trenches cut 
across the road-bed and also filled with broken stone, on which cross-ties were laid 
with the utmost care and accuracy. On top of the ties, and four feet apart, were 
the wooden rails, six inches square and from twelve to twenty feet long, plated on 
their upper surfaces with strap iron two and a half inches by five eighths of an 
inch by fifteen feet. 

+ A committee of the New York Legislature thus describes the Baltimore and 
Ohio track: “A line of road is first graded, free from short curves, as nearly 
level as possible. A small trench is formed for each track, and filled with rubble 
on which are laid granite blocks one foot square and as long as possible. The 
upper end and inner surface of each track are dressed smooth, as well as the ends 
of the blocks where they join. Bars or plates of wrought iron, half an inch thick, 
are laid on the granite blocks or rails in a line with the inner surface, and fastened 
with iron bolts or rivets entering four inches into the blocks, and eighteen inches 
apart.” 

} The “ edge rails ” were usually fifteen feet long, three and a half inches high, 
and weighed about forty-one pounds to the yard. The chairs into which the 
rail fitted weighed about fifteen pounds each, and rested either on stone blocks 
(12” x 12” x 20"), on stone stringers, twenty inches deep, or were made fast to 
wooden cross-ties or longitudinal sleepers. 
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pany, only to be thrown aside.* The Tom Thumb was built 
by Peter Cooper, and run on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
to prove that a locomotive could pass around a sharp curve,+ 
and was soon forgotten. A locomotive built by Stephenson 
was exhibited in New York city, but never drew a car. The 
early railroad managers were quite content to use the horse. 

While the people on the seaboard were thus promoting 
communication between the States by every means in their 
power by public meetings, by conventions, by subscriptions 
to the stock of railroads and canals, and by appeals to their 
Legislatures to undertake at public expense internal improve- 
ments too costly to be carried on by private enterprise, the 
Federal Government was besought year after year to do its 
share toward opening cheap communication with the remote 
parts of the far West. — 

The veto of the Bonus Bill by Madison in the last hours 
of his administration checked but did not cool the ardor of 
the friends of internal improvement. A more liberal spirit, 
a less strict construction of the Constitution was hoped for 
from his successor—a hope somewhat deferred by a passage in 
the first annual message of Monroe.t Putting aside early 
impressions, I have given the subject, said he, all the delibera- 
tion required by its importance and a just sense of my duty; 
I am convinced that Congress does not possess the right, and 
suggest, therefore, that the States be asked to adopt such an 
amendment to the Constitution as will give Congress the right 
in question. 

The response of the House to this suggestion was 
prompt. Before a week had elapsed the proposed amend- 
ment was moved,” and before a fortnight ended a long re- 


* August 8, 1829. Sce History of the First Locomotives in America. W. II. 
Brown. Pp. 83, 87. 

+ The experiment is fully described in Brown’s History of the First Loco- 
motives i America, pp. 108-122. 

+ Messages and Papers of the Presidents. Richardson. Vol. ii, p. 18. See 
also History of the People of the United States, vol. iv, p. 423. 

# “ Qongress shall have power to pass laws appropriating money for construct- 
{ng roads and canals and improving the navigation of watercourses. Provided, 
however, that no road or canal shali be constructed in any State, nor the navigation 
of its waters improved, without the consent of such State. And provided, also, 

vou. v.—11 
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port was made in which the objections of Monroe were 
answered.” 

Thus was the issue as to the constitutional power clearly 
drawn between the House and the President. It now re- 
mained to be determined whether or not the House would go 
further and make an appropriation, a step which it showed 
a readiness to take by adopting two resolutions calling for in- 
formation. One asked the Secretary of War for a plan for 
the application “of such means as are within the power of 
Congress ” for the construction of roads and canals that would 
be of use for military purposes in time of war. The other 
called on the Secretary of the Treasury for a similar report 
on roads and canals not especially designed for military pur- 
poses, and for a list of such public works then building or con- 
templated as might be deserving of congressional aid. 

Calhoun responded with a long report,+ which the House 
laid on the table, and two years passed before anything more 
was heard of a national system of internal improvements.} 
By that time the progress made in digging the Erie Canal, 
and the persistent demands of State after State for aid in the 
construction of some road or canal or the improvement of 
some watercourse or harbor,” once more forced the subject 
on the attention of the House, and a committee made bold 
to present a bill. Taking up the reports of Gallatin in 1808, 
and of Calhoun in 1819, it recommended a line of canals from 
Boston to Savannah; a great highway from Washington to 
New Orleans; a canal around the falls of the Ohio at Louis- 
ville, another from Lake Erie to the Ohio, and a third from 


that whenever Congress shall appropriate money to these objects the amount 
thereof shall be distributed among the several States in the ratio of representation 
which each State shall have in the most numerous branch of the National Legis- 
lature.” 

* Report in part of the Committee of the House of Representatives of the 
United States on so much of the President’s Message as relates to roads, canals, 
and seminaries of learning. House Documents, No. 11, Fifteenth Congress, First 
Session, vol. ii, See also History of the People of the United States, vol. iv, pp. 
423-426. 

+ Report on Roads and Canals, January 7, 1819. 

{ January 10, 1821, a Committee of the House reported a bill. 

# May 4, 1822. 
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the Potomac at Washington to the Potomac at Cumberland; 
and good means of communication of some sort between the 
Susquehanna and the rivers Seneca and Genesee; between 
the Tennessee and the Savannah, and the Tombigbee and 
Alabama. That so grand a system might be undertaken in- 
telligibly, the bill provided for the appropriation of a sum 
of money “ to procure the necessary surveys, plans, and esti- 
mates.” To have passed it would have been idle, for ere the 
session closed Monroe sent back a bill far less radical in char- 
acter with his veto. 

The national road from Cumberland in Maryland to 
Wheeling on the bank of the Ohio in Virginia was fast going 
into decay for want of regular superintendence and repairs. 
The Postmaster-General, who rode over it from end to end, | 
declared that in some places the bed was cut through by 
wheels; that in others it was covered with earth and rocks 
that had fallen down from the sides of the cuttings; and that 
here and there the embankment along deep fillings had so 
washed away that two wagons could not pass each other. A 
bill was therefore sent to the President providing for the 
establishment of toll-gates at regular intervals along the road 
for the collection of tolls, and setting apart the money so 
gathered as a fund with which to meet the cost of repairs. 
But, in the opinion of Monroe, a power to establish turnpikes 
with gates and tolls, and to enforce the collection of tolls, 
implied a power to adopt and execute a general system of 
internal improvement, and this he did not consider Congress 
possessed. That his views might not be misunderstood, the 
veto was followed by a long message reviewing the history and 
explaining the meaning of the Constitution.* 

All hope of a national system of internal improvements 
during the rest of Monroe’s term was now ended. Maryland, 
indeed, attempted to revive the project, and bade her senators 
and representative introduce a constitutional amendment,+ 
pledge her to a hearty support of internal improvements, 


* Views of the President of the United States on the Subject of Internal Im- 
provements. Richardson. Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. ii, pp. 
144-183. + Resolution of January 11, 1828, 


¢ Resolution communicated January 3, 1823, 
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and urge an appropriation to repair the Cumberland Road.* — 
But all to no purpose. The utmost that could be obtained 
was an act appropriating money for surveys, plans, and esti- 
mates for such canals and roads as the President might deem 
of national importance from a commercial or military point of 
view or necessary for the transmission of the public mails,t+ 
and in the last hours of his administration another extending 
the Cumberland. Road from Canton to Zanesville, and pro- 
viding for a survey for a further extension to the capital of 
Missouri. 

The completion of the National Pike was, in its day and 
time, a matter of much importance. It began at Cumberland, 
on the banks of the Potomac, passed through Hagerstown in 
Maryland, and Uniontown, Brownsville, and Washington in 
Pennsylvania, and across Virginia to Wheeling on the Ohio. 
With the pike from Baltimore to Cumberland, it made a great 
through line of communication between the East and the 
West, and was already the favorite highway with travellers 
bound for the Ohio Valley. 

Such a journey was usually begun by taking boat at Phila- 
delphia, going down the Delaware to New Castle, crossing by 
stage to Frenchtown on the Elk river, a tributary of Chesa- 
peake Bay, and then boarding another steamboat for Balti- 
more. Twenty years had seen a marvellous betterment in 
the means and speed and cost of travel. Steamboats, turn- 
pike, ferryboats, bridges, and, above all, competition, had ac- 
complished wonders on the routes between the great seaboard 
cities. But no corresponding improvement had taken place 
in the comforts and conveniences of the inns and taverns at 
which the traveller was forced to stop. We lodged, said one 
traveller, at the City Hotel, which is the principal inn at New 
York. The house is immense, and was full of company; but 
what a wretched place! The floors were without carpets, the 
beds without curtains. There was neither glass, nor mug, nor 
cup, and a miserable little rag was dignified with the name 
of towel. At another inn the same traveller was shown to a 


* Resolution of December 18, 1822. + Approved April 30, 1824. 
t March 38, 1825. 
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room with nine other men. “I secured a bed to myself,” said 
he, “the narrow dimensions of which precluded the possi- 
bility of participation, and plunged into it with all possible 
haste, as there was not a moment to be lost.” His compan- 
ions “‘ occupied by triplets the three other beds which the 
room contaied.” * When you alight at a country tavern, 
says another, it is ten to one that you stand holding your 
horse, bawling for the hostler, while the landlord looks on. 
Once inside the tavern, every man, woman, and child plies 
you with questions. To get a dinner is the work of hours. At 
night you are put with a dozen others into the same room, 
and sleep two or three in a bed between sheets which have 
covered twenty wayfarers since they last saw the tub. In 
the morning you go out-of-doors to wash your face, and then 
repair to the bar-room to behold your countenance in the only 
looking-glass the tavern contains.+ Much allowance must in- 
deed be made for the tales of travellers. Yet the combined 
testimony of them all is that a night in a wayside inn was 
something to be dreaded, and to this the western highways 
afforded no exception. Saving the inns and such discomfort 
as came from rising at three o’clock in the morning and sit- 
ting for sixteen hours in a crowded coach, still made on the 
pattern of twenty years before, a ride from Baltimore to 
Wheeling was most enjoyable. The road-bed was hard, the 
horses were fine, and the scenery as the road crossed the moun- 
tains was magnificent. 

Beyond the mountains every year wrought wonderful 
changes. In the river towns and on the farms bordering the 
Ohio and its tributaries life had become much easier. The 
steamboats supplied the large settlements already claiming to 
be cities, while smaller craft carried goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise to every farmhouse and cluster of cabins. The Ohio was 
now dotted with floating shops. At the sound of a horn the 
inhabitants of the village or the settler and his family would 
come to the river to find a dry-goods boat fitted with counters, 
seats, and shelves piled with finery of every sort making fast 


* Personal Narrative of Frederick Fitzgerald De Roos, 1826, pp. 5, 85, 86. 
+ Miner’s Journal, November 28, 1825, 
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to the bank. Now it would be a floating lottery office, where 
tickets were sold for cotton or produce; now a tinner’s estab- 
lishment, within which tinware articles of every description 
were made, sold, and mended; now a smithy, where horses 
and oxen were shod and wagons repaired; now a factory for 
the manufacture and sale of axes, scythes, and edge tools. 

The great river was more than ever the highway of travel. 
The huge barge of an earlier day, almost as large as a sea- 
going schooner, with its arched and outlandish-looking deck 
and its crew of five-and-twenty men, had fallen into disuse. 
But the keel-boat, still the favorite for waters too shallow for 
steamboats, and the broad-horn were more numerous than 
ever. Some of the “ broads,” called family boats, were twenty- 
five by one hundred feet, had pens for cattle, and neat cabins 
and rooms for the “ movers” fitted with tables and chairs, 
beds, and a stove, and were constantly to be seen floating down 
the river in an almost endless procession with old and young, 
cattle, horses, swine, and fowls all in the same bottom. 

When such an emigrant reached the town nearest his 
destination he would sell his broad and buy some sort of a 
conveyance, cover it with canvas or linen smeared on the inside 
with tar to make it water tight, go to the United States Land 
Office, enter his quarter or half-quarter section, and then set 
off for his farm. As he went slowly along, driving his cattle 
before him, he would come night after night to imns espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of men such as he. At each 
would be a room with an earthen floor and a huge: fireplace, 
but no furniture, no conveniences of any sort, and in this 
his wife would cook the evening meal and the family would 
sleep. 

When at last, after all manner of adventures, both serious 
and amusing, the site of the future home was reached, the 
settler would cut down a few saplings, build a “ half-face 
camp,” and begin his clearing. The “ half-face camp” was 
a shed whose three sides were of logs laid one on another hori- 
zontally, whose roof was of saplings coyered with branches 
or bark, and whose fourth side, in front of which was the 
fire hole, was open save in wet weather, when it was closed by 
hanging up deerskin curtains. In this camp the newcomer 
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and his family would live while he grubbed up the bushes 
and cut down trees enough to make a log cabin. If he were 
a thrifty, painstaking man, he would smooth each log on four 
sides with his axe, and notch it half through at each end so 
that when they were placed one on the other the faces would 
nearly touch. Saplings would make the rafters, and on them 
would be fastened plank laid clapboard fashion, or possibly 
split shingles. 

An opening, of course, was left for a door, although many 
a cabin was built without a window, and when the door was 
shut received no light save that which came down the chim- 
ney, which was always on the outside of the house. To form 
it, an opening eight feet long and six feet high was left at one 
end, and around: this a sort of bay window was built of logs 
and lined with stones on the inside. Above the top of the 
opening the chimney contracted and was made of branches 
smeared both inside and out with clay. Generally the chim- 
ney went to the peak of the roof; but it was by no means 
unusual for it to stop about halfway up the end of the cabin. 

If the settler was too poor to buy glass, or if glass could 
not be had, the window frame was covered with greased paper, 
which let in the light, but could not be seen through. The 
door was of plank with leather hinges, or with iron hinges 
made from an old wagon tire by the nearest blacksmith or by 
the settler himself. There was no knob, no lock, no bolt; but 
instead a wooden latch on the inside, which could be lifted 
by a person on the outside by a leather strip which came 
through a hole in the door and hung down. When this latch 
string was out, anybody could pull it, lift the latch, and come 
in. When it was drawn inside, nobody could enter without 
knocking. The floor was made of ‘ puncheons,” or planks 
split and hewn with an axe from the trunk of a tree, and laid | 
with the round side down. The furniture was such as the 
settler brought with him or made on the spot. 

The household utensils were of the simplest kind. Brooms 
and brushes were of, corn husks. Corn was shelled by hand or 
by rubbing the ear on the rough side of a piece of tin punched 
full of holes, and called a “ gritter,” which was then used to 
grate the kernels into meal. More commonly the corn was 
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carried in a bag slung over the back of a horse to a mill maybe 
fifteen miles away, or was pounded in a wooden hominy mortar 
with a wooden pestle, or ground in a hand mill made by placing 
_ one flat stone on a tree stump and hanging another over it in 
such wise that the upper stone could be rubbed around and 
around on the lower. Few implements were of more impor- 
tance to the frontiersman than a sharp axe; but to sharpen 
it he used a grindstone consisting of a thick wooden disk into 
the circumference of which when green he had driven parti- 
cles of fine gravel and sand. 

Cooking stoves were unknown. Game was roasted by 
hanging it with a leather string before an open fire. All bak- 
ing was done in a “ Dutch oven,” on the hearth, or in an “ out 
oven,” built, as its name implies, out of doors. The Dutch 
oven was a huge iron pot with an iron lid turned up at the 
rims. When in use it was buried in ashes, and hot coals were 
piled on the lid. To build an “ out oven,” chips and little 
sticks were heaped up near the house in an oblong mound 
some three feet long, two feet wide by the same in height, 
and covered over with a thick layer of clay, which, by setting 
fire to the wood, was burned hard as a brick. The oven was 
then ready for use. When about to be used, it was first made 
very hot by filling it with chips and allowing them to burn 
to ashes. The ashes were then swept out, the bread or the 
pies to be baked were put in, and something placed over the 
door and smoke hole to keep the oven from cooling too 
quickly.* 


* “T know of no scene in civilized life,” says a Kentucky pioncer, “more 
primitive than such a cabin hearth as that of my mother. In the morning, a 
buckeye back-log, a hickory fore-stick, resting on stones and irons, with a johnny- 
cake on a clean ash board, set before the fire to bake; a frying-pan, with its long 
* handle resting on a split-bottom turner’s chair, sending out its peculiar music, and 
the tea-kettle swung from a wooden lug-pole, with myself setting the table, or 
turning the meat, or watching the johnny-cake, while she sat nursing the baby in 
the corner, telling the little ones to hold still and let their sister Lizzie dress them. 
Then came the blowing of the conch-shell ‘for father in the field, the howling of 
old Lion, the gathering around the table, the blessing, the dull clatter of pewter 
spoons in pewter basins, the talk about the crops and stock, the inquiry whether 
Dan’l could he spared from the house, and the general arrangements for the day, 
Breakfast over, my function was to provide the sauce for dinner; in winter, to 
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The land about the cabin was cleared by grubbing the 
bushes and chopping down trees under a foot in diameter and 
burning them. Big trees were “ deadened,”’ or killed, by cut- 
ting a “girdle” around them two or three feet above the 
ground, deep enough to destroy the sap vessels and so prevent 
the growth of leaves. When the settler was a shiftless fellow, 
he would make no attempt to clear away the dead trunks, but 
would suffer them to stand till, in the course of years, they 
became so rotten that one by one they fell to pieces or were 
destroyed by the wind and storms.* 

In the ground thus laid open to the sun were planted corn, 
potatoes, or wheat, which, when harvested, was threshed with 
a flail and fanned and cleaned with a sheet. At first the corn 
and wheat raised would be scarcely sufficient for home use. 
But as time passed there would be some to spare, and this 
would be wagoned to the nearest river town and sold or ex- 
changed for “ store goods.” Many an early settler made the 
shoes his family wore from leather of his own tanning, clothed 
himself and children in jeans of his own manufacture, and in 
linen every fibre of which had been grown on his own land, 
and had been pulled, rotted, broken, hackled, spun, and 
bleached by the members of his household. 

If the site selected by the emigrant were a good one, others 
would soon settle themselves near by, and when a cluster of 
cabins had been formed some enterprising speculator would 
appear, take up a quarter section, cut it into town lots, and 
call the place after himself, as Piketown, or Leesburg, or 
Wilson’s Grove. <A storekeeper with a case or two of goods 
would next arrive, then a tavern would be built, and possibly 
a blacksmith shop, a saw-mill, and a grist-mill, and Piketown 
“ or Wilson’s Grove would be established. Many such ventures 
failed; but others sueceeded, and are to-day prosperous vil- 
lages. 

It was in such far-away settlements that frontier life ap- 


open the potato or turnip hole, and wash what I took out; in spring, to go into 
the field and collect the greens; in summer and fall, to explore the truck patch, or 
our little garden.” Drake. Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 

* For a delightful account of life in the West read Recollections of Life in 
Ohio by William C. Howells. 
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peared in its least attractive form. Common hardships, com- 
mon poverty, common ignorance, and the utter inability to 
get anything more out of life than coarse food, coarse clothes, 
and a rude shelter, reduced all to a level of absolute equality 
which existed nowhere else. The well-to-do and the destitute, 
the idle and the industrious, the judge and the criminal, the 
preacher, the circuit-rider, and the drunkard were all members 
of one common family. If any man rose to importance among 
his fellows, he did so because he possessed those physical and 
moral qualities which command respect alike in an Indian 
tribe, in a negro village in the heart of Africa, and in com- 
munities of civilized men. 

The autobiographies, the reminiscences, the recollections 
of the early settlers abound in stories and anecdotes which 
exhibit, far better than any description could, the free-and- 
easy manners bred of this equality. The story is told of a 
member of the Territorial Legislature who up to the time of 
his election had always worn leather; but, thinking his buck- 
skin clothes unbecoming a law-maker, he, with the help of his 
sons, gathered hazel-nuts, bartered them at the cross-road 
store for a few yards of blue strouding, and called on the 
women of the settlement to make him a coat and pantaloons. 
The material was just enough for a very short coat and a long 
pair of leggings, and in this garb he attended the session.* 

When John Reynolds went down to hold his first Court 
in Washington County he found himself among old friends 
and companions in arms, who treated him accordingly, and 
when he was seated and the Court about to be opened, the 
sheriff, who was astride of a bench, cried out, “ Boys, the 
Court is nowopen; John is on the bench.”+ “I knew a judge,” 
says another, “ who when asked for instructions would rub his 
head with his hands and say to the lawyers, ‘ Why, gentlemen, 
the jury understand the case; they need no instruction. No 
doubt they will do justice between the parties.’” ¢ “ Judge,” 
said the foreman of a jury that failed to agree, “this is the 
difficulty: The jury want to know whether what you told us 


* Nicolay and Hay. Abraham Lincoln, vol. i, p. 65. 
+ Reynolds. My Own Time, p. 138. 
¢ History of Illinois, Ford. P. 83. 
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when we first went out really was the law, or whether it was 
only just your notion.” ‘ Mr. Green,” said a judge to the 
prisoner, “the jury in their verdict say you are guilty of 
murder, and the law says you are to be hung. Now, I want 
you and all your friends down in Indian Creek to know that 
it is not I who condemns you, but the jury and the law. Mr. 
Green, the law allows you time for preparation, and the Court 
wants to know what time you would like to be hung.” After 
the date had been fixed to the satisfaction’ of the two at that 
day four weeks, and the judge had been satisfied that four 
weeks from that day was not Sunday, the prosecuting attorney 
asked the Court to pronounce a formal sentence and exhort 
the prisoner to repentance. To this the judge answered: 
“ Oh, Mr. Turney, Mr. Green understands the matter as well 
as if I had preached to him for a month. He knows that he 
has got to be hung this day four weeks.—You understand it 
in that way, Mr. Green, don’t you?” “ Yes,” said the pris- 
oner, and so ended the discussion. A jury finding it could not 
agree on a verdict because one of the twelve was the con- 
federate of a gang of horse thieves it was trying, brought him 
to reason by making serious preparations to hang him. 
Trials in those days were held in somebody’s log cabin or in 
the bar-room of a tavern, and when the jury retired to deliber- 
ate it was to the shade of some near-by tree or to a log especially 
prepared for them. Judge and bar rode the circuit together, 
and a lawyer was fortunate if at the end of his ride his daily 
earnings amounted to what would now be the wages of an 
unskilled laborer. An attorney of that day assures us that 
on his first circuit he was paid five dollars in one county for 
prosecuting criminals; that on his way to the next county he 
was almost drowned in crossing a river, but found some com- 
pensation in being retained in another trial which yielded him 
five dollars more; that in the third county there were no cases 
before the Court; that he then rode sixty miles over the un- 
broken prairie to Quincy, where he made another five dollars; 
and that, passing on to Pike County, he there found nothing 
to do, and was glad to be the guest of the hospitable sheriff.* 


* Life of Lincoln, Nicholay and Hay, vol. i, pp. 61-62, 
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Yet his lot was the common lot of lawyers, not a few 
of whom had attained to some distinction in the older States 
long before they moved to Illinois. To such men the chance 
of political preferment was the great attraction. In a fron- 
tier community, where no industries had been established, 
where neither trade nor commerce consumed the thoughts 
and energies of the ambitious and aspiring, where news- 
papers were scarce and books were little known, politics was 
almost a daily vocation. Wherever a body of men were 
gathered together, at the log tavern, at the cross-roads, at 
the store in the settlement, at the horse-races, or at a “ rais- 
ing,’ measures and candidates were the all-absorbing theme 
of never-ending discussion. No party organization, no cau- 
cus, no machine existed, and in the absence of such appli- 
ances the personal element counted for much, and the suc- 
cessful politician was he who knew the people face to face, 
and who won their votes because his character compelled 
esteem. If he wished to be a governor or a judge, a member 
of the Legislature, a sheriff, or a senator, he said so plainly, 
published an address, made a personal canvass from house to 
house, asked for the votes he needed, and argued the matter 
with the refractory. He was the candidate of no party. He 
was the nominee of no convention, and looked on every vote 
cast against him as a personal affront. On one occasion the 
State treasurer, after a protracted struggle in the Legislature, 
failed of re-election. But the vote had scarcely been counted 
when he entered the chamber, took off his coat, and soundly 
thrashed, one by one, four men who voted against him. Both 
friends and opponents considered this as no more than the 
occasion required, and he was promptly made clerk of the 
Circuit Court.* 

Violence of this sort was of too common occurrence to 
excite even comment. ‘ Men,” said a pioneer, speaking of the 
good old times, “‘ would fight for the love of it, and then shake 
hands and be friends.” There is no reason to doubt the state- 
ment, for almost everything which passed as pleasure and 
amusement was rude and boisterous, and often bordered on 


* History of Illinois. Ford, p. 81. 
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the brutal. Whatever brought men together—a raising, a 
husking, a log-rolling, a horse-race, a wolf hunt, or a wed- 
ding—was sure to be the occasion of rough games and prac- 
tical jokes. One who was himself a frontiersman, and who 
knew his class well, assures us that ‘ these men could shave 
a horse’s tail, paint, disfigure, and offer it for sale to the owner. 
They could hoop up in a hogshead a drunken man, they them- 
selves being drunk, put in and nail fast the head, and roll the 
man down hill a hundred feet or more. They could run down 
a lean and hungry wild pig, catch it, heat a ten-plate stove 
furnace hot, and, putting in the pig, could cook it, they 
dancing the while a merry jig.” * It would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that the community which tolerated such mis- 
deeds and the men who took part in them were depraved and 
vicious. Nowhere else was the standard of morality higher 
or more fully attained. Nowhere else did religion have a 
firmer hold. Churches, indeed, were few, but the circuit- 
rider was everywhere. 

His vocation was rarely a matter of accident or choice. 
He had been called to it by the voice of the Lord God of 
Israel. Judged by his own estimate of himself, he was a 
brand snatched from the burning. He had committed no par- 
ticular sin; he had broken no commandment; yet he had 
in his own eyes begun life a sinner, and had long refused to 
listen to the voice of the Lord pleading with him. But at 
last he had come to his senses, and after a spiritual experi- 
ence as terrible as that of Bunyan, had passed safely through 
the Dark Valley and had reached the House Beautiful. 
Thenceforth he regarded himself as an instrument of God 
for saving the souls of men, and went to his work sustained 
by a faith that never wavered and animated by a zeal that 
never flagged. 

For the work which lay before him he needed little other 
equipment. There were, he readily admitted, many paths 
to grace; but the safest and the surest was that pointed out 
by John Wesley, to whom he looked up as the greatest teacher 
the world had seen since the advent of Christ. For educa- 


~~ 
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tion, for book-learning he had no inclination. He knew the 
Bible as he knew his own name, accepted the good book with 
childlike credulity, and expounded its teachings with the ut- 
most literalness in the plainest words and with an intensity of 
manner that carried conviction and aroused repentance in the 
rudest frontiersman. This, with a good constitution, a horse, 
and a pair of saddle-bags, was equipment enough. What he 
should eat or wherewith he should be clothed concerned him 
not. “The Lord will provide” was his comfortable belief, and 
experience justified his faith. His circuit was of such extent 
that he was constantly on the route; but it mattered not. De- 
voted to his calling, he rode his cireuit in spite of every ob- 
stacle man or Nature could put in the way. No settlement 
was so remote, no rain was so drenching, no river so swollen, 
no cold so bitter, as to deter him in his work, or to prevent 
him from keeping an engagement to preach to a handful of 
frontiersmen. Over such men his influence was boundless. 
We read in the accounts of camp-meetings of great crowds 
of the plainest and roughest of men held spellbound by his 
rude oratory, or thrown prostrate with an excitement which 
did not by any means pass away with the occasion. It is not 
too much to say that the religious hfe of the middle West 
to-day bears distinct traces of the efforts of the Methodist 
itinerants in the early years of the century. 

In common with their fellow-citizens in other Western 
States, the people of Illinois in 1824 were passing through a 
period of hard times, the inevitable consequence of cheap 
money, overspeculation, and debt. ‘Twelve years before, while 
Illinois was still a Territory, money was rarely to be seen. 
Beaver, deer, and raccoon skins did duty as a circulating 
medium. But when the great emigration of 1816 swept over 
the Territory, the Legislature, following the custom of the 
day, chartered two banks of issue, and foreed its notes on 
the people by enacting that if a creditor would not take them 
the collection of the debt was stayed. Notes of the banks of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri received the same 
consideration, and money at once became cheap, plentiful, and 
worthless. 

Times grew flush, credit could be had to an unlimited 
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extent for the asking, and, as emigrants came thronging in, 
land and property of every sort rose rapidly in value. A 
spirit of wild and reckless speculation seized on the people. 
Towns without number were laid out on paper, lots were pur- 
chased on credit, houses were built on promises, and Govern- 
ment lands were entered in enormous quantities under the 
eredit system then in force. The merchant, confident that 
the stream of emigrants would never stop, bought vast quanti- 
ties of goods on time, and sold them on trust to the people, 
who felt sure of gathering great profits from the settlers yet 
to come. Everybody was extravagant, hopeful, and in debt. 
But the day of reckoning came sooner than was expected. 
By 1819 paper, having driven out specie, began to depreciate, 
the banks began to waver, credit disappeared, and the Legis- 
lature was called on for help. The usual replevin laws and 
stay laws were used, and a monster Bank of Illinois, with 
two millions of capital, was chartered. All was in vain. Not 
a dollar of its stock was ever taken, and when, in 1820, the 
banksof theneighboring States went down in bankruptcy, those 
of Illinois at once suspended, and the visions of prosperity van- 
ished. The emigrants who came, driven West by hard times in 
the East, were as penniless as the old pioneers; the paper 
towns were never settled; trade languished; real estate was 
utterly unsalable, while the contracts made in a time of hope- 
ful enthusiasm began to mature. Embarrassed on every hand, 
the people again appealed to the Legislature, and in 1820 the 
Illinois State Bank, with a capital of half a million dollars, 
based on the credit of the State, was chartered. It was pre- 
eminently a people’s bank, for the act expressly provided that 
its bills should be loaned to the people in sums of one hundred 
dollars on personal security, and over one hundred and up to 
one thousand on real estate; that they should be receivable 
for taxes, costs, and fees; and that unless a creditor would 
write on his execution the words “ Bills of the State Bank 
of Illinois or either of its branches will be received in dis- 
charge of this execution,” the debtor was entitled to three 
years’ stay by replevy. The State was laid off into four dis- 
tricts, with a branch of the bank in each, and three hundred 
thousand dollars were distributed on the basis of population. 
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Every man who could get security made haste to borrow his 
hundred, and every man with real estate mortgaged it for a 
thousand. Coin now disappeared, and dollar bills torn into 
pieces were used for small change. Depreciation began at 
once, and went on till the paper of the bank was not worth 
twenty-five cents on a dollar. 

Across the Ohio in Kentucky the financial situation was 
worse. In truth, politically, financially, and industrially, that 
State was the most distressed member of the Union. Her 
State bank paper would rarely pass at fifty cents on the dollar; 
her people were bankrupt, her relief system was a failure, and, 
in a desperate effort to sustain it, the Legislature had used 
methods and gone lengths revolutionary and anarchical in the 
extreme. 

The decision of Judge Clark, in 1822, that the replevin 
and stay laws were unconstitutional had been followed by an 
attempt to remove him by an address of the Legislature to 
the Governor. The effort failed; but when, in 1823, the 
Court of Appeals likewise declared the whole system of relief 
laws unconstitutional, the Assembly voted that the decision 
of the Court was erroneous, cut down the salary of each of 
the three judges to twenty-five cents a year, and made the 
question of removing them a political issue. The State from 
end to end was greatly excited; but when the election was 
over, the relief men, though they had a large majority, were 
still without the two-thirds vote necessary to carry an address 
for removal. Nevertheless, when the Legislature met in 
November, 1824, formal charges were again preferred against 
the Court.* To these complaints the judges were suffered 
to reply. They acknowledged their responsibility to the 
Legislature, but reminded that body that the constitution of 
Kentucky limited its control over the judiciary to impeach- 
ment, trial, conviction, and removal for misdemeanors, and 
to removal on address to the Governor, which must be ear- 
ried by a two-thirds vote of each branch; they proved by:a 
long argument the right of the judiciary to decide what was 


* Preamble, Resolutions, and Addresses of a Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, 
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law; dwelt at length on the importance of an independent 
judiciary to a free people living under free institutions, and 
cited in defence of this position that passage in the Declaration 
of Independence which reads, ‘“‘ He has made judges depend- 
ent on his will alone for the tenure of their offices and the 
amount and payment of their salaries.” 

Able as was the reply, it produced no effect, but was re- 
ferred to a select committee, which reported a resolution vin- 
dicating the constitutionality of the replevin laws and the 
right of the Legislature to remove judges for errors of opin- 
ion. Yet another attempt was then made to carry an address 
to the Governor, and when this failed a bill was passed repeal- 
ing the law which established the Court of Appeals. .This 
the Senate and the Governor promptly approved, and the 
old Court was said to have no existence. A new Court was 
then created, and on its bench the Governor and Senate placed 
three men known to be supporters of the relief system. 

It was in December, 1824, that the repealing law was 
enacted, and on the fourth Monday in January, 1825, the 
old Court met pursuant to adjournment,* but met merely to 
inform the bar that no business would be transacted till the 
autumn term, lest by so doing they should increase the con- 
fusion and anarchy already existing. 

In February the new Court— The People’s Court of 
Appeals,” as the newspapers named it—met, took the furni- 
- ture of the old Court from its room to the Senate Chamber, 
and there began business. As about one hundred suits were 
then pending, a demand was made on the clerk of the old 
Court for the papers, and when he refused to comply he was 
cited to answer for contempt, and the clerk of the new Court, 
F. P. Blair, the sergeant, the tipstaves, and the crier, were sent 
to procure the documents by force. They went, accordingly, 
to the clerk’s house, broke into it, and wrested part of the 
papers from him, and, finding they did not have all, made a 
second entrance by force and secured the remainder. t 


* The old Court adjourned just before the passage of the law. The Argus 
of Western America, January 5, 1825. 
+ The Argus, November 14, 1825. 
VOL. v.—12 
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The excitement aroused by these acts was intense. The 
relief party was overjoyed at its success, declared that the 
Legislature had merely repealed a law, denied that any con- 
stitutional right was invaded, and denounced the old Court 
judges as the usurpers, the triumvirate, the enemies of popu- 
lar liberty. On the other hand, the old Court party described 
the repealing law as a dreadful deed, a high-handed outrage, 
a stroke at constitutional government, and called on the people 
to condemn it at the polls. Pamphlets were written; the 
newspapers teemed with essays and editorials and long arti- 
cles; politicians stumped the State from the Mississippi to 
the mountains; grand juries sometimes presented the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature,* and sometimes the old Court 
judges; county and town meetings held by both parties issued 
addresses and passed resolutions of great length. ‘* We com- 
plain,” said the citizens of Green County, “that after the 
Court of Appeals had decided that the establishment of a 
branch of the United States Bank in Kentucky was unconstitu- 
tional, the judges yielded their opinion on the mere intima- 
tion that the Supreme Court had decided otherwise. The 
Court of Appeals of Virginia boldly refused to receive a de- 
eree of the Supreme Federal Court, but our Court of Appeals 
gave up its opinion, and the dangerous influence and power of 
the banks has spread over Kentucky. We complain that the 
Court of Appeals has denied the right of the Legislature to 
pass laws to relieve the unfortunate citizens of the Common- 
wealth even in cases of general calamity; that it has denied 
the right of the Legislature to tax the United States Bank 
branches doing business in Kentucky, and as a consequence 
thousands and tens of thousands of dollars of stock yields not 
one cent toward the support of government, while the poor 
laborer who owns one hundred dollars’ worth of property must 
pay his tax or lose his all. We complain that the judges have 
denied the right of the Legislature to call them to an account 
for an official act or judicial opinion; that they ‘have thereby 
attempted to make themselves independent and beyond the 


* Grand juries of Garrard, Franklin, Montgomery, and others presented the 
Governor. 
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reach of any power; that they have arrogated to themselves 
the right to interpret the constitution, and have insisted that 
their opinion shall rule the Legislature. We deny that the 
judges have any vested right of oftice. The investiture is 
made by the Legislature, which is enjoined to establish one 
Court of Appeals, and, having once done so by the enact- 
ment of a law, the act becomes subject to amendment or 
repeal just as any other.” * 

A Harrison County meeting declared that all power is 
inherent in the people; that all constitutions are divestments 
of power by the people; that all authority not expressly given 
is reserved; and that, as the constitution of Kentucky did 
not forbid the repeal of the law establishing the Court, the 
Legislature, as the representative of the people, had a right 
to reorganize the Court at its pleasure.+ Never had a more 
exciting campaign been made in Kentucky. The appeal was 
to the honesty, the hard sense, and the deliberate judgment of 
the plain people, and, as has always been the case whenever 
such appeals have been made, the right triumphed. In the 
House of Representatives which swept away the old Court 
relief men were greatly in the majority; but in the House 
elected in the autumn of 1825 there were sixty-two in favor 
of the old Court and thirty-eight in favor of the new. This 
signal victory was construed to mean a vigorous condemnation 
of the reorganizing act. The old Court, therefore, began once 
more to hear arguments and decide cases, and the House when 
it met in November repealed the law which established the 
new Court; but the Senate, by a vote of twenty to eighteen, 
rejected it, {and two Courts of Appeals continued to struggle 
for supremacy. The Governor urged the old Court judges to 
resign, that he might fill their places with relief men, but they 
would not. The minority of the Senate issued a long address 
to the people,* and another campaign almost as exciting as 


* Argus of Western America, April 20, 1825. + Ibid., April 27, 1825. 
+ The Senate consisted of thirty-eight members, of whom nine were elected in 
1825. After the defcat of the bill by the Senate sixteen senators issued an Ad- 


dress to the People. 
# Address of Sixteen Senators to the People of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
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the last followed in the autumn of 1826. When it ended, 
the Senate had been won, and at the next session the new 
Court was promptly abolished by the passage of the repealing 
act over the veto of the Governor. 

With the triumph of what were called “ correct princi- 
ples” the former prosperity of Kentucky returned. Her citi- 
zens ceased to migrate in large numbers, law and order took 
the place of anarchy, and she once more joined in the march 
of progress with her sister States of the West. Never had 
that progress been more rapid. Thirteen years before, the 
people of New Orleans would rush to the levee to see a steam- 
boat as one of the curiosities of the age. Now there were 
ninety-five such vessels on the Mississippi and its tributaries 
and five at Mobile, while many more had been lost by fire, 
by boiler explosions, and by running foul of snags and saw- 
yers. In 1820 the shortest voyage up the river from New 
Orleans to Shippingport was two-and-twenty days, and the 
shortest down was twelve. Now it was a slow boat that could 
not come up against the current in twelve days and go down 
in six. Increase of speed had thus practically doubled the 
number of trips by shortening the time one half, had reduced 
freight rates and fares, had greatly facilitated the interchange 
of commodities, and had stimulated production. In 1809 a 
barge of sixty tons, with a crew of thirty-five men, was slowly 
forced up the Cumberland river by warping and bushwhacking 
to Nashville, to the amazement of the citizens. Barges had 
many a time gone down to New Orleans, but never before had 
the river been ascended by a vessel large enough to engage in 
trade with the city at the mouth of the Mississippi. The 
whole State rang with the news, and planters and farmers for 
miles around Nashville came to see the little craft at anchor 
off the town as a monument of enterprise. Thereafter Nash- 
ville was annually visited by at least two, which made the 
voyage from New Orleans in ninety days. Now sixteen 
steamboats could scarcely do the transportation required by 
the citizens.* Louisville gave employment to forty-two 
steamers, making a hundred and forty trips and carrying all 


* Ohio Monitor, June 10, 1829. 
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told twenty-eight thousand tons of freight. As many as 
thirty, building and repairing, loading and unloading, might 
almost any day be counted within the bounds of Cincinnati. 

Despite this increase of steamboat traffic, the movement 
of freight down the rivers by flat-boat and raft was greater 
than ever. New Madrid was like a seaport. In the spring 
it was no uncommon occurrence for one hundred boats to 
arrive day after day from every part of the great valley loaded 
with the products of the East and the West. There would be 
gathered in one indescribable mass planks and lumber from 
the forests of Pennsylvania and New York; Yankee notions 
from New England; pork and flour, whiskey and hemp, to- 
bacco, cotton bagging, and bale rope from Kentucky and 
Tennessee; corn and apples and potatoes from Ohio; cattle 
and horses from Illinois; lead and poultry from Missouri; 
eider and dried fruit and spirits of all sorts from the Ohio 
Valley; and barges carrying nothing but turkeys. As they 
lay side by side at the river bank, with the crews wandering 
from boat to boat making inquiries, forming acquaintances, 
seeking old friends, and filling the air with shouts of recog- 
nition and congratulation and boisterous gayety, they formed 
a moving picture of life peculiar to the Father of Waters. At 
dusk all hands would go on shore to “ raise the wind,” as they 
expressed it; but by midnight quiet would settle down, and 
at the first streaks of dawn, as bugle after bugle rang out, the 
boats would again be astir, and before the sun was fairly up 
would be on their way down the river. Now they no longer 
went singly, but, lashed together in little fleets of eight or 
ten, they floated on toward New Orleans, while the boatmen 
whiled away the time as best they could with music, dancing, 
singing, and playing cards.* At the Crescent City the lumber 
and produce met a ready sale, after which the flat-boatmen 
worked their passage up the Mississippi as deck hands on the 
steamboats. 

West of the Mississippi the chief city was St. Louis, the 
centre of the fur trade of the Northwest and of a promising 


* For these details I am indebted to a description of the scene at New Madrid 
by Timothy Flint. 
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commerce with Mexico. The pioneers in the Mexican trade 
seem to have been two parties, the one led by two men named 
McKnight and Beard, who went across the plains to Santa Fé 
in 1812, and the other by Choteau, who made the journey in 
1817. But the hostility of the Indians along the route, the 
jealousy with which the Spanish Government beheld any 
intercourse of foreign nations with her American provinces, 
and the risk attending the introduction of American goods, 
rendered the expeditions so uncertain and unsafe that no move 
was undertaken till 1821, when Mexico had become an inde- 
pendent powcr, and gladly received the goods and wares of 
the United States. 

Thenceforth little bands of adventurers, with small trains 
of pack-horses, mules, and wagons, annually wound a-ross 
the great American desert to Santa Fé, taking with them 
cotton and woollen goods of the cheaper and coarser sorts, 
light articles of cutlery, silk shawls, and looking-glasses, to 
be exchanged for horses, mules, beaver furs, Spanish milled 
dollars, end gold and silver bullion. On one occasion the 
party numbered eighty-one men, with one hundred and fifty- 
six horses and mules, twenty-three four-wheeled vehicles, and 
a piece of field artillery, for the route led through the hunt- 
ing grounds of the Pawnees, the Arapahoes, Comanches, 
Apaches, Snakes, and Osages. 

The hostility of these Indians, who never failed to attack 
and rob every party that crossed their territory, induced the 
traders to petition Congress to establish a post on the Arkan- 
sas where the trail crossed the river, and secure for them, by 
treaties with the Indians, an unmolested passage to the in- 
terior provinces of Mexico. Benton warmly espoused their 
cause, and brought in a bill to authorize the marking out of 
a road from the western frontier of Missouri to the confines 
of New Mexico. No opposition was made by either Congress 
or the President, and in June, 1825, a party duly empowered 
to treat with the Indians and mark out the road left St. Louis. 

South of Kentucky lay the cotton belt. Ten years before, 
at the close of the war with Great Britain, no section of our 
country could boast of so promising an industrial future. The 
return of peace had opened to British enterprise many markets 
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long closed, our own among them, and had created a demand 
for cotton which it was almost impossible to supply. The 
price, as a consequence, rose till, in 1816, upland cotton sold 
at Liverpool for twenty pence halfpenny a pound, and at 
twenty-two pence two years later. A wild speculation in 
negroes, land, and cotton followed. Planters made haste to 
expand their fields. Men who had never been planters bought 
land and slaves on credit, and rushed into cotton-growing. 
One hundred dollars an acre was willingly paid for land and 
one thousand dollars a head for negro laborers. A golden 
harvest seemed at hand, but, unhappily, it was not gathered. 
Extravagant prices led the factors of Great Britain to seek 
in the East Indies for cheaper cotton, and large quantities 
were exported. During: the six years 1811 to 1816 not 
eighty-five thousand bales of East Indian cotton came to Great 
Britain. But in 1817 one hundred and seventeen thousand 
and in 1818 two hundred and forty-seven thousand bales were 
imported. Not one half was consumed, for the staple was 
ill-suited to the machinery then in use. 

To the surplus thus created was added a yet greater sur- 
plus from the United States, and before 1818 ended the price 
fell twenty per cent. at Liverpool. Early in January, 1819, 
news of this shrinkage reached our country, and in one day 
cotton dropped from thirty-three cents to twenty-six and a 
half, and went steadily down till June, when it reached six- 
teen and a half cents, a decline of fifty per cent. in five 

‘months. Experts estimated the loss thereby inflicted on the 
merchants at over four million: dollars, and the diminu- 
tion in the income of the planters at seven millions more. 
Failure of the East India crops in 1819 raised prices in Great 
Britain for a short time; but the production in the South 
went on increasing year by year with such rapidity that 
the one hundred and seventy-three million pounds of cotton 
exported to Great Britain in 1823 yielded six hundred thou- 
sand dollars less than the eighty-seven million pounds ex- 
ported in 1819. Then came the day of reckoning. Specu- 
lators, cotton merchants, planters, men who were in any 
way connected with the growing, selling, or shipping of 
cotton, went down in bankruptcy. For weeks at a time not a 
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pound was sold at any price. Planters who in 1818 bought 
one thousand acres on credit now gladly offered to part with 
two thousand to pay the debt incurred. Land purchased on 
credit in 1818 at three hundred dollars an acre could not be 
sold in 1825 for twenty. Negroes worth one thousand dollars 
in the flush time seven years before were now unsalable at 
three hundred. 

The effect on the South of the rise of cotton-growing was 
already apparent. In every State, from Louisiana to North 
Carolina, cotton was the great staple. Here, then, was a long 
belt of States wholly agricultural with identically the same 
sort of agriculture, carried on by identically the same kind 
of labor—that of negro slaves. The diversified imdustry 
already characteristic of the North was wanting in the South. 

The questions of an economic kind which now deeply con- 
cerned the North were therefore treated with indifference or 
viewed as hostile issues by the South. The South had no 
manufactures; therefore a tariff for the protection of manu- 
factures was unconstitutional. The South had no interstate 
trade of any consequence; no market to seek in the West; 
no goods, wares, or merchandise to transport from the sea- 
board to the Mississippi; therefore the construction of in- 
ternal improvements, of turnpikes, canals, good roads, or 
the opening of watercourses by the Federal Government 
was an exercise of power not granted by the Constitution. 
The South imported heavily from Great Britain; there- 
fore all tariffs must be as low as possible, and to keep them 
low the expenses of Government must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. ‘Thus on the three questions of the hour—the tariff, 
internal improvements, and the protection of American in- 
dustries—there was a great gulf fixed between the cotton- 
growing States on the one hand and the manufacturing and 
trading States on the other. 

The rapid settlement of the West and South, and the pur- 
chase of large tracts of land by settlers and by speculators, 
brought up yet another economic question for serious discus- 
sion. Neither in the East nor in the West was the manner of 
selling and using the public lands satisfactory to the people. 
In the opening year of the century Congress, abandoning the 
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old system especially favorable to the rich man, adopted an- 
other especially favorable to the poor man, and having fixed 
the minimum price at two dollars, and reduced the minimum 
number of acres to be sold to one hundred and sixty, gave the 
purchaser four years in which to make his payments.* For 
a while the credit system worked well. The quantity of land 
sold was considerable; but the times were good, and, till the 
prostration of business and the ruin of commerce by the Long 
Embargo in 1808, the forfeitures for non-payment were few 
in number and far between. With the enforcement of that 
dreadful restrictive measure, and of the equally fruitless and 
ruinous non-intercourse and non-importation laws, the effect 
of the loss of commerce, trade, and foreign markets on the 
ability of the settler to pay for his land was quickly manifest, 
and in 1809 and 1810 Congress found it expedient to extend 
the time of payment. In 1811 no indulgence was granted, 
and tens of thousands of acres reverted to the Government. 
With the opening of the war times grew worse instead of 
better, and year after year, in 1812, 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
Congress was forced to be lenient with a great army of 
debtors. 

But the hard times and business distress which made it 
impossible for the settlers in the West to pay for their land 
was the cause of a movement of population from the seaboard, 
where trade and commerce were prostrate, where land was 
costly and rents were high, to the West, where farms were to 
be had for a few dollars an acre, were free from taxation for 
five years from the day of sale, and could be purchased on 
four years’ credit. A wild speculation in Government or, as 
the phrase went, Congress lands followed. To speculate was 
easy, for in the dark days of the war, when the credit of the 
Government was almost gone, when loans could hardly be 
negotiated, and when bonds and Treasury notes were depreci- 
ated twenty-five per cent., the Treasury Department made a 
bargain with the State banks in the West. If they, on the 
one hand, would receive and reissue Treasury notes, the 
Treasury, on the other hand, would accept their bills in pay- 


* History of the People of the United States, vol. iii, pp. 124, 125. 
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ment of public land. Here, then, when the emigrants came 
pouring over the mountains by thousands, was a currency 
within the reach of all, which could in a moment be converted 
into land. The opportunity was gladly seized, and everybody 
who, by mortgaging his farm or his chattels, could raise a sum 
of money, large or small, made haste to do so and bought land, 
paying the first instalment in State bank paper, supposing 
that the second, third, and fourth could be discharged with 
the same kind of currency. But before these fell due Con- 
egress forbade the Secretary of the Treasury to receive State 
bank paper not convertible into specie. The buyers were 
forced to default, and by 1820 the debt due the Treasury 
for land rolled up to the enormous sum of twenty-two million 
dollars. Almost all of it had been contracted since the war. 

The credit system, after a trial of twenty years, having 
thus signally failed, was abolished by Congress, and cash pay- 
ments resorted to instead. On and after July first, 1820, the 
new law provided, all public land when offered for sale should 
be sold to the highest bidder in blocks of eighty acres for 
cash, but no bid of less than a dollar and a quarter an acre was 
to be received. This, it was believed, would cure two serious 
evils of the old way, which bore heavily on the small buyer 
and easily on the speculator. To get a right to enter on a 
quarter section; or one hundred and sixty acres, the poor set- 
tler must attend the public auction at which it was offered 
and compete with such as chose to bid against him, or, after 
the auction sale was over, he must go to the land office, select 
an unsold quarter section, deposit eighty dollars, and trust to 
being able to pay two hundred and forty dollars more in the 
course of four years. If he failed, the land with all its better- 
ments reverted to the Government, and the eighty dollars 
was lost. Under the new system the poor settler for one hun- 
dred dollars might buy eighty acres outright, get his title deed, 
and enter on his farm owing the Government nothing. 

Again, while the old method was in use the rich man, 
the speculator with eight thousand dollars to spare, might pur- 
chase one hundred quarter sections on credit, hoping before 
five years went by to sell them all at a handsome profit. 
Should anybody buy one of his sections, he would receive the 
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eighty dollars he had paid to the Government, together with 
the protit he wished to make on each acre, and would then 
transfer his certificate, leaving the purchaser to settle with 
the Treasury for payments yet due. Should the speculator 
make no sales, he might petition Congress at the end of five 
years for additional time, and would be certain to have his 
prayer granted. Now, it was said, the land-grabber will pay 
for what he buys, and will receive no more consideration than 
the poor man. 

The change, it was confidently predicted, would plant in 
the West a population of independent, unembarrassed free- 
holders, would cut up speculation and monopoly, would pre- 
vent the accumulation of an enormous debt which could never 
be paid, and would place it within the power of the poorest 
man to acquire a freehold of eighty acres. All this was true; 
but there were economic conditions to which Congress had 
not given a moment’s thought, which, in the estimation of 
western men, made the new system no better than the old. 
The minimum price of an acre was, indeed, less than before; 
but the fact that the price was the same for good land and 
bad, for timber and prairie, for well-watered land and tracts 
without a rivulet or a spring, was declared to be ruinous to the 
prosperity of the West. 

Benton, as the great friend of all western interests, there- 
fore took up the matter, and laid before the Senate * a bill to 
sell and dispose of what he called “ the refuse lands belonging 
to the United States.” Land which had once been offered at 
a dollar and a quarter an acre and not sold should, he _pro- 
posed, after five years be offered at public sale for not less 
than fifty cents an acre. If nobody would buy it even at 
that price, then any head of a family, widow, or man of 
twenty-one should be given permission, on application, to settle 
on a half-quarter section of it, and should receive a patent 
for the land after cultivating it for three years. The ques- 
tions involved and the interests concerned were of so serious 
a kind that Benton did not press the bill, but suffered it to lie 
on the table while the sentiment in its favor gained ground in 


* April 28, 1824. 
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the West. Nor was it slow in doing so. Ohio, where much 
of the public land had been sold, was indifferent. But from 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Alabama came memorials 
praying for a graduated scale of prices. A distinction, said 
Illinois, ought to be made between land recently offered for 
sale and that long in the market. In the latter case, the best 
having been taken up by bidders at the public auctions, by 
non-residents who buy on speculation, and by the early set- 
tlers, what remains is either poor in quality or is subject to 
some local disadvantage, and the price ought to be reduced. 
The emigrant seeking a home will not pay for it the price 
asked for better soil in better situations. He is therefore 
driven to new and distant settlements, where few have pre- 
ceded him. The tide of population is thus made to roll over 
immense regions, creating feeble and thinly scattered settle- 
ments, separated by vast tracts of wilderness. In such a state 
public institutions are not established, systems of education 
are not matured, moral restraints are tardily enforced, laws 
feebly executed, and revenue raised with difficulty and at 
great cost. Land unsold after being offered for five years 
should, Illinois proposed, be valued at fifty cents an acre.* 

A graduation of price, said Indiana,+ will stop the wild 
rush westward, will make settlements compact, and will bring 
into the market land which otherwise will remain wilderness 
or be made valueless by interlopers and trespassers, whose 
rude and temporary settlements are a nuisance to society. 
Finding that no attention was paid to her memorial, Indiana, 
in 1826, instructed her senators and requested her representa- 
tives to do their best to secure a law graduating the prices 
of public lands.{ Then, for the third time, Benton intro- 
duced his bill described by his colleague as “a compound of 
electioneering and speculation,” and defended it in a speech 
which the same fellow-senator called a “ studied, popularity- 
hunting, Senate-distressing harangue.” * Nevertheless, the 
Legislature of Alabama approved the bill, and bade her sena- 


* American State Papers, Public Lands, vol. iv, p. 148, December 24, 1824. 
+ Ibid., vol. iv, pp. 429, 480, January 21, 1825. 

+ American State Papers, Public Lands, vol. iv, p. 488. 
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tors endeavor to secure its passage,* and Indiana and Illinois 
each again memorialized Congress to scale down the price of 
land. There are in Illinois, said the memorial, some forty 
millions of acres, of which one million and a half have been 
sold. At this rate, and if the present price of a dollar and a 
quarter is held to, “it will be several hundred years before 
all the soil of the State passes to other hands.” t+ 

While the Western States, or, as many in the East be- 
lieved, combinations of speculators who controlled the Legis- 
latures, were begging Congress to reduce the price of the 
public domain, greed for land in the South bred a serious 
quarrel between Georgia, the President of the United States, 
and the Creek and Cherokee Indians. In 1802, when Georgia 
ceded the territory now part of Alabama and Mississippi, it 
was stipulated that the United States should extinguish the 
Indian title to land within the State of Georgia “ as early as 
the same can be peaceably obtained on reasonable terms.” 
When this agreement was made the Indian possessed in 
Georgia not far from twenty-six million acres, a tract larger 
than the State of Maine, larger than South Carolina, larger, 
indeed, than all New England if Maine be excluded. Of 
this immense area, eighteen million acres belonged to the 
Creeks and more than seven millions to the Cherokees. True 
to its pledge, the Federal Government began at once to negoti- 
ate for the purchase of the Indian rights, and in the course 
of twenty years concluded seven treaties, by which fourteen 
million acres were acquired from the Creeks and one million 
from the Cherokees. 

Yet the Georgians were far from satisfied. The deliberate 
course of the Government was too slow for them, and in their 
impatience they charged the United States with bad faith, 
with a violation of the agreement of 1802, and threatened to 
take the matter into their own hands. That they would have 
done so is not likely. Nevertheless, when the great rush of 
population into the West began after the war with Great 
Britain, when cotton was selling at thirty cents a pound, and 


* American State Papers, Public Lands, vol. iv, p. 892. 
+ Senate Document No. 17, Nineteenth Congress, Second Session, vol. ii, The 
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a wild speculation in land swept over the South, the popular 
feeling against the Indians rose to such a height that the 
Legislature, in 1819, made the immediate acquisition of the 
Creek and Cherokee territories the subject of a memorial to 
Congress. In it the United States was so flatly charged with 
bad faith that the House bade a special committee examine 
and report whether the agreement of 1802 had been faithfully 
executed according to its terms, and what ought to be done 
to complete it.* The committee was of the opinion that the 
United States had not been careful to keep its pledges. By 
one treaty with the Creeks the Government had accepted land 
in Alabama, whereas it ought to have insisted on a cession of 
territory in Georgia. By another treaty with the Cherokees, 
it bought a great tract in Tennessee, though duty required it 
to extinguish the Cherokee title in Georgia. Nay, more, it 
granted six hundred and forty acres to each head of an Indian 
family, which was an attempt to give lands in fee simple 
within the limits of Georgia, in violation of the rights of the 
State; and it permitted Cherokees to become citizens of the 
United States, which was an unwarrantable disregard of the 
right of Congress. If the agreement was to be honestly exe- 
cuted, the United States must abandon its policy, in Georgia 
at least, of civilizing the Indians and keeping them on their 
lands, and must negotiate such treaties as might be necessary 
to extinguish all Indian title to land within the State. + 
Though the report had small effect on the House, it had 
much on the Executive, and three commissioners were prompt- 
ly appointed { to negotiate a treaty with the Cherokees and 
secure such a piece of territory as would pacify the State of 
Georgia. But nine months dragged by before the Senate 
confirmed the appointments,* and seven more ere the com- 
missioners met the council of the Cherokee Nation at their 
capital. Three propositions were made. One, that the 


* January 7, 1822. 

+ Reports of Committees, No. 10, Seventeenth Congress, First Session, vol. i, 
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United States should buy all or a-part of the Cherokee terri- 
tory within the State of Georgia; another, that the Indians 
should remove beyond the Mississippi to a tract just as large 
as the one they would leave behind them; a third, that they 
should cede to the United States for the use of Georgia as 
much land as they could spare. 

To each proposition the council made one answer: “ It 
is the fixed and unalterable determination of this nation never 
again to cede one foot of land,” and from this fixed determina- 
tion the commissioners could not turn the Indians.* Never- 
theless, the Cherokees were much alarmed at the prospect 
before them, and a delegation was soon on its way to Wash- 
ington to confer with Monroe, to whom in time they addressed 
a memorial.+ He was assured that the Cherokees were de- 
termined not to part with another foot of soil, was reminded 
of the bad effects which the repeated attempts to dislodge 
the Indians had on them by unsettling their minds, and was 
implored to ask Congress to have the Government released 
from its compact with Georgia. 

Calhoun, as Secretary of War, answered the memorial, 
and assured the Indians that the compact must be kept; that 
it was impossible for them to longer remain as a distinct nation 
within the limits of any State; and that they must sooner or 
later either become a part of Georgia or remove to a region 
beyond the Mississippi, where they would no longer be an- 
noyed by the encroachment of civilization. { Again the Chero- 
kees refused, and told the Secretary plainly that their lands 
could never be obtained “ peaceably” nor “on reasonable 
terms.” Calhoun sent this reply to the Governor of Georgia 
with the request for an expression of opinion on the sub- 
ject.* The Governor in his answer || denounced the Federal 
Government for the sloth and feebleness which for twenty 
years had marked its conduct in Indian affairs; asserted that 
the Indians were mere tenants at will; declared that Georgia 


* American State Papers, Indian Affairs, vol. ii, pp. 465-473. 

+ January 19, 1824. Ibid., p. 473. 
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was determined. to have their land at any cost; and that if 
they did not yield it willingly the United States must either 
aid Georgia in taking it or fight her. The memorial from the | 
Legislature, the letter from the Governor, and another from 
the members of Congress from Georgia * again aroused Mon- 
roe, and led him to defend the Indian policy of the Govern- 
ment in a special message to Congress.+ The Cherokees hav- 
ing positively refused to cede their land, it was manifest, he 
said, that they could be removed only by force. But, in his 
opinion, there was no obligation resting on the United States 
to use force. The language of the compact was “ peaceably ” 
and “on reasonable terms.” ‘The Cherokee agent soon after 
was commanded “ without delay and in the most effectual 
‘manner forthwith to expel white intruders from Cherokee 
lands.” 

By this time the Creeks, well knowing that their turn 
would come next, had become so uneasy that a meeting of 
their chiefs and head men was held at a place called Tucke- 
bachee. After “deep and solemn reflection,” it was decided 
“with one voice ” to follow the example set by the Cherokees, 
and ‘‘on no account to sell one foot of our land, neither by 
exchange nor otherwise.” Lest any chief should think lightly 
of this resolution, the meeting went further, and decreed that 
death should be the penalty for any infraction of this law.t 

Not long after this determination had been reached the 
same commissioners who had been treating with the Chero-_ 
kees summoned the chiefs of the Creeks to meet them in 
December at Broken Arrow. Alarmed at the summons, the 
chiefs met a second time, at Polecat Springs, and, having 
reaffirmed the decision reached at Tuckebachee, issued an 
appeal for justice to “our white and Christian brothers,’’ * 
and went at the appointed time to Broken Arrow. Nothing 


* March 10, 1824. 

+ Senate Documents No. 68, Eighteenth Congress, First Session, vol. iii. 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents. Richardson, Vol. ii, pp. 234-2877. 

+ “We have guns and ropes, and if any of our people should break these laws 
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was accomplished; but it was clear to the commissioners that 
there were a few chiefs and head men who, for a consideration, 
were ready and willing to sacrifice the interests of their people. 
With these a treaty was concluded some weeks later at Indian 
Springs,* was hurried to Washington, and, despite the pro- 
testations of the Indian agent, was ratified by the Senate in 
the last moments of Monroe’s term of office.+ In considera- 
tion of four hundred thousand dollars and land beyond the 
Mississippi, these chiefs sold to the United States almost all 
the territory the Creeks owned within the State of Georgia. 
Dishonesty, fraud, and conspiracy tainted the treaty; yet 
Adams, without stopping to examine into the manner in which 
it was obtained, signed and made it law. 

As the news spread among the Creeks that they had been 
betrayed, that their land was sold, and that in a little while, 
abandoning all that they held most dear, they must begin a 
long pilgrimage to new homes in a country a thousand miles 
away, their grief gave place to rage and excitement. True 
to the law of Tuckebachee, the chiefs made haste to execute 
it, and early in May three of those who signed the treaty of 
Indian Springs—MclIntosh, Tustunugge, and Hawkins by 
name—were put to death. Instantly the whole Georgia 
frontier was aflame. Hundreds of Creeks, followers of the 
slaughtered chiefs, deserting their homes, fled with wives and 
children across the border and sought protection of Governor 
Troup. A grand jury of the United States District Court pre- 
sented the killing of the chiefs, called for the vigorous prose- 
eution of any white men concerned, and recommended the 
fugitives to the protection and succor of the State.* For a 
time it was feared that an Indian uprising and a border war 
was imminent. But the fear was an idle one. The Indians 
had murdered no man. Exercising an unquestionable right, 
they had put three men to death under a law of whose ex- 
istence the culprits were well aware, and, having done this, 
they stopped. No thought of war upon the whites had ever 
been entertained. Indeed, at a meeting of the chiefs of the 
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nation, three irrevocable laws were made: One, that they 
would not receive a dollar of the money to be paid for their 
land; another, that they would not make war on the whites, 
nor shed a drop of the blood of any of the soldiers that 
might be sent to drive them from their homes; and a third, 
that if they were driven out they would die at the fence 
corners. 

While these things were happening in Georgia reports 
of the killing of McIntosh and Tustunugge were hurried to 
Washington by Troup, by the Indian agent, and by the son 
and friends of McIntosh. According to the agent, the deed 
was directly traceable to a proclamation of Troup assuming 
jurisdiction and announcing that a survey of the Indian lands 
would be made at once; according to the Governor, there 
would have been no trouble save for the criminal conduct of 
the agent. That the truth might be discovered, Adams 
despatched a special agent, T. P.. Andrews, to examine into 
the charges made by Troup and by the son of McIntosh. 
That peace might be preserved, the President sent General 
Gaines to Georgia with orders to quiet the excitement of the 
Creeks, and, if necessary, to call on Governor Troup for 
militia to keep the Indians in order. 

It was late in May when Andrews, on his way South, 
reached Milledgeville and delivered to Troup a letter from 
the Secretary of War stating that “ the President expected ” 
that the survey would not be made. By the express terms of 
the treaty the Creeks might delay their removal till Septem- 
ber first, 1826. Without their consent, therefore, even the 
President could not before September, 1826, order a survey 
of their lands. But Troup cared nothing for this. In his 
opinion, the wish of the President was ‘‘ unreasonable ” and 
“most extraordinary.” On the instant, said he, of the rati- 
fication of the treaty the title and jurisdiction to the Creek 
territory became absolute in Georgia, without any manner 
of exception or qualification. Authority was indeed given 
to the United States to protect the Indians in their persons 
and effects. But beyond this it “ could not pass.” Soil and 
jurisdiction went together, and if Georgia did not have both 
at that moment she never could have either by a better title. 
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And now began a most unseemly contest between Troup, 
Gaines, and the President as to whether the survey should 
or should not be made, which brought the parties more than 
once to the verge of civil war. 

While the quarrel was still at its height, Adams settled 
the trouble with the Creeks. He was convinced by the report 
of Gaines that the signers of the treaty of Indian Springs did 
not represent a fiftieth part of the nation. He was satisfied 
that the Indians would never quit their territory save under 
compulsion. He was determined not to use force; and in 
order to avoid it instructed the Secretary of War to sum- 
mon the chiefs to Washington, where, in 1826, a new treaty 
was framed and ratified by the Senate. The territory ceded 
Was Immense in area, but far less than had been given up 
by the spurious treaty of Indian Springs, and this in the 
eyes of Georgians was unpardonable. Troup, utterly dis- 
regarding the fact that a treaty duly executed is the su- 
preme law of the land, ignored that made at Washington, 
declared that he recognized none but that signed at Indian 
Springs, and ordered the surveyors to begin work on the ter- 
ritory not ceded by the Creeks. But the Indians forced them 
to stop, and appealed to Adams, who bade the District At- 
torney and the marshal arrest the surveyors and bring them 
before the proper court; told Troup that, if necessary, an 
armed force would be sent to Georgia to stop the survey; and 
in a special message laid the whole matter before Congress. 
That body did nothing, and Georgia went on with her ag- 
gressions against the Indians in her own way, and decreed that 
no Indian who did not speak the English language should 
testify in her courts.* That her position might not be mis- 
understood, the Legislature assigned the duty of defining it to 
a joint committee on the state of the Republic, which con- 
sidered two questions; what was the nature and present situ- 
ation of the claim of Georgia on the General Government; 
and what the nature and extent of the title of Georgia to the 
Cherokee lands in dispute. 

The claim of Georgia on the General Government, it was 
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said, began with the compact of 1802, when the United States 
agreed to extinguish the Indian title to land within the bounds 
of Georgia as soon as the same could be done peaceably and on 
reasonable terms—a compact which bound the Federal Govy- 
ernment not merely to use every opportunity that might come 
in its way, but to seek earnestly for opportunities to make good 
the pledge. Had the United States kept the agreement? On 
the contrary, she had deliberately violated it; she had been so 
indifferent that Georgia had been forced again and again to 
remonstrate; she had entirely removed the Indians from 
Ohio, from Kentucky, from North and South Carolina, from 
Tennessee and Missouri; she had removed almost all from Ar- 
kansas; she had acquired great areas of land in Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Mississippi, and Florida, and had secured for herself five 
times as much territory in Alabama as the Indians occupied in 
Georgia. Nay, more; she had not merely failed to hold out 
inducements to the Indians to quit Georgia; not merely failed 
to use her opportunities, but she had go added to their comfort, 
so instructed them in husbandry and farming as to attach 
them to their homes and destroy the last hope that they would 
ever part with their lands on peaceable and reasonable consid- 
erations. 

After thus disposing of the charge of bad faith, the com- 
mittee took up the question of title. Prior to the Revolution, 
it was said, the sovereignty of Great Britain over Georgia was 
complete and perfect; the soil was hers, the Indians were under 
her protection, and their possession and occupation of the land 
was by her permission; when the war for independence ended, 
the sovereignty once claimed, owned and exercised by the 
mother country over the lands and Indians of Georgia, passed 
to and vested in the people of the State, who then acquired all 
the rights and powers over the lands and Indians that had once 
belonged to Great Britain; that since this acquisition Georgia 
had never divested herself, either under the confederation 
or under the Constitution, of any right or power so acquired, 
and therefore was at liberty and had full right and power to 
possess herself by any means she might choose of the lands in 
dispute, and to spread over them her laws and authority. 

In view of these facts, the committee recommended that 
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one last appeal be made to the General Government to re- 
move the Cherokees; that if no attempt so to do was made, 
or, if made, was not successful, then the next Legislature 
should be asked to consider the propriety of taking the lands 
by any means they thought proper. “‘ The lands in question,” 
said the committee, ‘ belong to Georgia—she must and will 
have them.” 

So clearly was this the sentiment of the people, that both 
House and Senate adopted a set of resolutions declaring that 
the United States had palpably violated the contract with 
Georgia; that this breach of good faith was the cause of all 
the troubles with the Cherokees; that all lands within the 
limits of Georgia belonged to her absolutely; that the Indians 
were mere tenants at will; that she could at any time take 
possession; that she had a right to spread her laws over the 
whole territory in dispute, and extort obedience from all who 
dwelt therein, were they white, red, or black.* 

Nor was her assertion of right an idle threat. Indeed, the 
day before the House approved the resolutions a law was en- 
acted which extended the criminal jurisdiction of Georgia 
over part of the Cherokee territory by adding it to her counties 
of Carroll and De Kalb.+ This was too much for even an 
Indian to stand, and a delegation of Cherokees was sent to 
Washington, where, in the closing days of Adams’s term,} a 
protest was entered against the encroachments and aggressions 
of Georgia. It was then too late for the outgoing President 
to act, so the matter was referred to his successor. | 

But the people of Georgia had yet another quarrel with 
the Federal Government. In the opinion of their Governor 
and Legislature, Congress and the administration had assumed 
a position so hostile to slavery as to justify secession. Both 
North and South the negro problem was now fast becoming 
a serious issue. 


* Adopted December 19 and 27, 1827. Report of a Committee and Resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of the State of Georgia in relation to certain lands occu- 
pied by the Cherokee Indians. Executive Documents of the Twenty-third Con: 
gress, First Session, vol. iii, No. 102. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


Tur existence of such a problem in the Northern States 
was due to the presence in them of large bodies of negroes, 
made free by the labors of the early abolition societies and 
by the operation of immediate or gradual abolition laws. 
Since Pennsylvania led the way in 1780, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, and New Jersey * had followed her, and 
had each decreed that after a certain day in a certain year 
slavery should be prohibited; that men and women who were 
slaves on that day should remain so, but that children born 
thereafter of slave parents should be free on attaining a cer- 
tain age. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont had 
abolished slavery outright, and in them all blacks and mulat- 
toes were free. Had freedom brought with it the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, the presence of this class in the com- 
munities would have been of little moment. But nowhere 
did the black man have all the rights of the white. Here he 
could not vote; there he could not serve in the militia; no- 
where was he summoned to be a juror. Race prejudice shut 
him out of a long line of trades and occupations, and con- 
demned him to a state of gross ignorance. No carpenter, no 
blacksmith, wheelwright, mason, or shoemaker would take 
him as an apprentice; no shopkeeper would have him as a 
clerk. He was excluded from every hotel, inn, and tavern, 
and from every school save such as benevolent persons had 
established for the especial benefit of his race. 


* Rhode Island in 1784, Connecticut in 1784, New York in 1799, New Jersey 
in 1804. 
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Delaware forbade free negroes or mulattoes to enter her 
territory for the purpose of becoming inhabitants. If any 
did, the nearest justice of the peace must bid him depart. 
Should he refuse to go, a fine of ten dollars a week must be 
imposed, and if not paid the offender must be seized and sold 
into slavery.* Any free negro living in idleness in Maryland, 
or going at large through the State, must give security for 
good behavior, or leave the State within fifteen days after he 
was ordered to depart. Failing to go, he might be fined thirty 
dollars. If he did not pay the fine, he must be sold for not 
more than six months.+ Nobody could buy tobacco from a 
free negro who could not show a certificate from a justice of 
the peace, granted on the sworn testimony of two white per- 
sons, and poune that what he offered had been grown or 
honestly acquired by him.t When a free negro imprisoned 
for any offence was pardoned or served out his term, the 
directors of the penitentiary were required to give him thirty 
dollars and banish him from the State. Should he be found 
in Maryland after the lapse of sixty days, he must be sold 
into slavery for the term of his original conviction.* Vir- 
ginia would not suffer a negro made free in any other State 
to take up residence on her soil. Such as were emancipated 
must be numbered and duly registered in a book kept by the 
county clerks or clerks of the cities, boroughs, and corpora- 
tions. A copy of the registration, specifying his age, color, 
name, by what court emancipated, and describing any marks 
or scars on face and hands, must be given him annually, for 
without such certificate he could not go at large, nor seek em- 
ployment, nor be employed by anybody under the penalty of 
the law. || 

Tennessee had a very similar restriction,* but permitted 
free negroes to come within the State provided they registered 
their freedom papers.() In the District of Columbia, as in the 
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slave-holding States in general, every negro or mulatto who 
could not prove freedom by documentary evidence might be 
seized and sold into slavery. ‘To teach a free negro to read or 
write was an offence punishable here by a fine of thirty dol- 
lars, there of five hundred dollars, and elsewhere by lashes. 
Should free negroes or their children gather at a school in 
Virginia for the purpose of instruction, the justice of the peace 
must break it up and lay twenty lashes on the back of each 
pupil; in South Carolina the nearest magistrate must perform 
the same duty and inflict the same punishment. In many 
slave States free negroes might not assemble for any purpose 
to a number greater than seven; might not preach the Gospel; 
might not buy, sell, or trade outside of the towns or cities in 
which they dwelt; might not enter the State without incur- 
ring a fine and running the risk of being sold into slavery; 
might not remain in the State after they had gained their 
freedom. 

Restrictions of these kinds were to be expected in States 
where slavery still existed; they might easily be accounted for 
in States where slavery was slowly disappearing under the 
workings of gradual abolition laws; but if there was any por- 
tion of our country where a free negro should have been ac- 
corded the common rights of man, it was on the soil dedicated 
to freedom by the Ordinance of 1787. Unhappily, this was 
far from being the case, for the constitution of Ohio deprived 
him of the franchise, and the first Legislature under that con- 
stitution had not ended its second session when by a law “ to 
regulate black and mulatto persons ” it laid on the negro the 
burden of proving his right to be free. Henceforth no such 
person could enter Ohio with intent to reside or settle unless 
provided with a “ certificate of actual freedom,’ which must 
be put on record. Blacks already in the State must have their 
names recorded and secure a certificate, for without it nobody 
could hire or employ them, nor could they even leave the 
State. 

In Indiana their condition was, if possible, worse. The 
constitution did not deprive them of the right to vote, but the 
law forbade them to be witnesses except in pleas of the State 
against negroes or mulattoes, or in civil eases where such per- 
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sons were the only parties. Illinois began her career as a 
slave-holding Territory. She prohibited free negroes to come 
upon her soil; she decreed that all such as did must leave 
within fifteen days after notice or receive thirty-nine lashes; * 
she accepted the Indiana 't “ act concerning the introduction of 
negroes and mulattoes,” and so continued the system of regis- 
tered and indentured slavery begun when a part of Indiana; 
she permitted non-resident slave-owners to hire their slaves 
to citizens of Illinois for a period of twelve months, yet not 
give the slave his freedom; and justified her act with the 
excuse that laborers were wanted to erect mills and open up 
the country, and that salt could not be profitably manufac- 
tured by white men.f Once, indeed, an effort was made to 
break down slavery, and in 1817 the Legislature passed a 
bill to repeal so much of the act concerning the introduction 
of negroes and mulattoes into the Territory as authorized 
their importation and indenture; but the Governor defeated 
the attempt with his veto. 

That he expressed the sentiments of a very large majority 
of the people cannot be doubted, for when, a year later, a 
convention framed and adopted a State constitution, it limited 
the franchise to “ free white men,” excluded the negro from 
the militia, and inserted the provision that each and every 
person bound to service by contract’ or indenture in the Terri- 
tory of IJlinois should be held to serve out his time under the 
State government; but that children thereafter born of such 
persons should be free, the males at twenty-four and the 
females at eighteen. The first General Assembly under the 
constitution fastened slavery on Illinois more firmly than ever 
by re-enacting the old laws regarding free negroes, mulattoes, 
servants, and slaves, and by adopting what in the Southern 
States would have been a slave code. Thenceforth no negro, 
no mulatto, either by himself or with his family, was to be 
suffered to live in the State unless he produced a certificate 
of freedom bearing the seal of some court of record of the 
State or Territory whence he came; nor until the certificate, 
with a long description of himself and of each member of his 


* December, 1813. + Laws of Indiana, 1817, chapter iii, section 52. 
¢ Preamble to the law of 1814. 
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family, had been duly recorded in the county in which he 
proposed to live. Even then the overseers of the poor might 
expel him at any time they saw fit. 

Negroes already resident in the State were required, before 
June first, 1819, to enter their names with the circuit clerk, 
show him their evidences of freedom, and have him certify to 
the fact. Without such a certificate a black man was to be 
declared a slave and a runaway, might be arrested and com- 
mitted by a justice, might be advertised for six weeks by the 
sheriff, and, in default of a claimant appearing, might be 
sold to service for one year to the highest bidder. To employ 
an uncertificated negro was to incur a fine of a dollar and a 
half for each day he labored; to harbor a slave or servant, 
or hinder his recapture, was felony, punishable by a fine of 
twice the value of the man and thirty stripes on the bare 
back; to sell to, or buy of, or trade with a slave or servant 
without consent of the master was absolutely forbidden. If a 
slave was found ten miles from home without a permit, he was 
liable to arrest and flogging. Should he appear at any house 
or farm without written permission from his master, the owner 
of the place to which he came might give him ten lashes well 
laid on. Should he commit any offence for which a white 
man would be fined, he was to be whipped at the rate of twenty 
lashes for every eight dollars of fine. 

To all intents and purposes slavery was thus as much a 
domestic institution of Illinois in 1820 as of Kentucky or Mis- 
souri, and with this the people might well have been content. 
But the excitement stirred up by the Missouri Compromise; 
the creation beyond the Mississippi of a slave State into which 
thousands of migrating slave-holders were moving; the sight 
of these lordly immigrants as they crowded the roads with 
their long trains of teams and negroes; the malicious pleas- 
ure which they took in telling the people who had lands and 
farms to sell how deeply they regretted that the antislavery | 
policy prevented them from settling in Tllinois, and drove 
them on to Missouri, made a deep impression. Missouri 
seemed the promised land, into which all the rich and edu- 
cated immigrants from the slave States were hurrying, to the 
serious loss of Illinois; and, believing that this must go on so 
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long as Illinois was nominally closed to slavery, the people 
determined to sweep away every subterfuge, destroy every 
vestige of negro freedom, make Illinois slave soil, add one 
more name to the roll of slave States, and overturn the bal- 
ance preserved by the admission into the Union of Maine and 
Missouri. 

The contest began in earnest in the autumn election of 
1822, when a new Governor was to be chosen. Four eandi- 
dates took the field. Two were pronounced advocates of 
slavery, and received together five thousand votes. Two were 
champions of free soil, and one of these, Edward Coles, was 
elected Governor by a small plurality. Coles was a native 
of Virginia, and the son of a planter and slave-owner; but 
during his college life he became convinced that slavery was 
both impolitie and wrong, and returned home fully deter- 
mined if he ever inherited any portion of his father’s slaves 
to emancipate them every one. At twenty-two he did inherit 
twenty-five slaves, but other matters than emancipation then 
occupied his thoughts. He became Private Secretary to Presi- 
dent Madison, was sent on a special mission to Russia in 1816, 
and, if rumor may be trusted, was made register of a land 
office in Illinois by Crawford in 1819, in order to counteract 
the influence of Senator Ninian Edwards, who was known 
to be a supporter of Calhoun. As Coles went thither by flat- 
boat down the Ohio, he gathered his slaves about him one 
night, made them free, and when he reached Illinois settled 
each head of a family on a quarter section of land. Though 
his election to the governorship was a triumph for the free-soil 
party, his opponents carried both branches of the Legislature, 
and soon had a chance to renew the struggle. The Governor 
in his first. message made a bold attack on slavery, urged the 
speedy emancipation of such as were held in bondage because 
they or their parents were slaves before the Ordinance of 
1787 was enacted, recommended a revision of the barbarous 
black laws, and asked for vigorous legislation to stop the 
crime of kidnapping. 

His remarks were referred to a committee, which presented 
as a report a long account of the establishment of slavery in 
Illinois, claimed that the condition imposed by Virginia in 
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her deed of cession that the settlers at Kaskaskia, Vincennes, 
and elsewhere ‘should have their possessions and titles con- 
firmed to them,” could not be disregarded and their slaves set 
free, and ended with a resolution that the Legislature should 
recommend the voters at the next election for members of 
the General Assembly to vote for or against a convention to 
amend the constitution and make Illinois a slave State. The 
report was adopted, but to pass the resolution required a two- 
third vote in both branches. The Senate was almost unani- 
mously in favor; in the House one vote was wanted, and to 
get it the pro-slavery men perpetrated that foul deed of which 
the history of legislation in our country affords many instances. 
At the opening of the session a contested election case had 
been heard and settled in favor of a member who agreed to 
give his vote for the re-election of United States Senator Jesse 
B. Thomas, who bore so conspicuous a part in the Missouri 
Compromise as the originator in the Senate of the thirty-six- 
thirty provision.* So far the member was willing to go; but 
when nothing could induce him to give the one vote needed 
to send down to the people the question of a constitutional 
convention, he was unseated and his place given to his con- 
testant, a strong pro-slavery man, by the help of whose vote 
the resolution passed the House of Representatives. 

While the resolution to unseat was under debate the citi- 
zens of Vandalia, then the capital of Illinois, carried away by 
excitement, marched about the streets one night with a burn- 
ing effigy of the sitting member, and demanded a “ conven- 
tion or death.” When the resolution was carried and the 
old member unseated, the pro-slavery party went wild with 
delight, lit up the town, formed a procession, headed by the 
judges, candidates for the governorship, senators, and mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and marched to the home of Governor 
Coles, whom they grossly insulted. Still later their joy found 
vent in public dinners, where such toasts were drunk as “ The 
enemies of the convention: may they ride a porcupine saddle 
on a hard trotting horse a long journey without money or 
friends’; “ May those individuals who are opposed to our 


* History of the People of the United States, vol. iv, pp. 589-591. 
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cause, before the next election abandon Illinois”; ‘“ The 
State of Illinois: the ground is good, prairie in abundance; 
give us plenty of negroes, a little industry, and she will dis- 
tribute her treasures.” * 

The question whether Illinois should or should not become 
a slave State having thus been referred to the people, the 
most exciting canvass they had yet known commenced in 
earnest. One who lived at the time and saw it declares that 
men and women took part; that families and neighbor- 
hoods were divided and arrayed one against another; that 
personal encounters were of constant occurrence; and that 
at times the whole State seemed ready to settle the ques- 
tion by an appeal to arms.t Every known means of election- 
eering was resorted to and vigorously used. Newspapers were 
established, and their columns crowded with articles written 
by the ablest men. Pamphlets were printed by thousands 
and circulated broadcast. Men were sent over the State scat- 
tering handbills. Antislavery societies were organized with 
branches everywhere. Ministers of the Gospel ranged the 
counties, distributing tracts and pamphlets. The stump ora- 
tors were ceaseless in their exertions. Denominational disputes 
far more bitter then than now were forgotten for the moment, 
and Sunday after Sunday the preachers thundered their de- 
nunciations against “spreading the great sin.” After eighteen 
months of such canvassing, the election day came, on August 
second, 1824. When it ended, the pro-slavery men were 
beaten; the people had decided against a convention by a ma- 
jority of nearly seventeen hundred votes.{ Never had such an 
election been held; more than eleven thousand voters went to 
the polls.* How deeply the people were moved is well shown 
by the fact that seven thousand more votes were given in Au- 
gust, 1824, on the question of calling a convention than were 
cast at the presidential election three months later.| 


* A History of Illinois. Thomas Ford. Pp. 52, 53. A Complete History of 
Mlinois from 1673 to 1873. Davidson and Stuvé. Pp. 328-325. 

+ My Own Time. John Reynolds. P. 153. 

t¢ For a convention, 4,972; against it, 6,640. 

# On the convention question, 11,612; all presidential candidates, 4,582. 

| For details of the vote by counties, see Ilinois, Historical and Statistical. 
John Moses, Vol. i, p. 824, 
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New Jersey as early as 1807 disfranchised her free negroes 
outright. New York in 1813, and again in 1815, followed 
the example, and by a shameful and unconstitutional law 
sought to deprive them of the ballot. Under the constitution, 
any male with twenty pounds of freehold estate, or paying 
an annual rent of forty shillmgs a year, was entitled to vote 
if he possessed the necessary qualifications of age and resi- 
dence, and had been assessed and paid State or county taxes. 
But all this, if he were a black male, counted for nothing 
under the law. He must go before the register of deeds and, 
under oath and at much cost, prove that he was a free black 
and not aslave. If the register was satisfied with the proof, 
the negro must be measured and his stature noted on a certifi- 
eate of freedom, which, with a vast deal of other matters, 
must be entered on record. The cost was twelve shillings. 
Five days before each election the negro citizen must go again 
to the register, buy a certified copy of the record to show 
to the inspectors of election, who, if he came without the 
transcript, might deprive him of the right to vote, though he 
possessed every qualification prescribed in the State constitu- 
tion.* 

For this New York made some atonement, in 1817, by the 
passage of a law providing that on July fourth, 1827, slavery 
should cease in the State, and every slave within her bounds 
become free. t 


* While the bill was before the Council of Revision, Chancellor Kent protested 
against it. New York Evening Post, April 11, 1815. But it passed and became 
law in 1815. For the protest of the free negroes in mass mecting assembled, see 
The Evening Post, April 18, 1815. 

+ The gradual abolition act of 1799 ordered that all children born of slave 
parents after July 14th of that year should be free—the females at twenty-five 
years of age and the males at twenty-cight. In 1817 the Governor, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, earnestly recommended “ the Legislature to establish some future day, 
not more remote than the 4th of July, 1827, on which slavery shall cease 
within this State. Before the arrival of that period most colored ‘persons born 
previously to the 14th of July, 1799 (and all others are now free by the existing 
laws), will have become of very little value to their owners. Indeed, many of 
them will by that time have become an expensive burden. To fix a day thus 
remote for general emancipation will consequently impair in a very small degree 
any private right, and will, at the same time, be consistent with the humanity 
and justice of a free and happy people.”—Message of January 28, 1817, 
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The social conditions which prompted the New York law 
of 1815 found a general expression a year later, when men 
both North and South joined heartily in founding and pro- 
moting the American Society for the Colonization of Free 
People of Color of the United States for the sole purpose of 
ridding the country of what was described as “a dangerous 
and useless part of the community.” * From the day it was 
founded at Washington to the day when every black became a 
free man the spirit which animated this famous society was 
one hopeless despondency over the condition of the free black 
in the United States. To release the slave, to mitigate the hor- 
rors of slavery, to raise up those whose happy lot it was to be 
free, formed no part of its mission. It is no abolition society, 
exclaimed one member. , The emancipation of slaves or the 
amelioration of their condition, with moral, intellectual, and 
political improvement of the people of color within the United 
States, said the Board of Managers, are objects foreign to the 
powers of this society. To the slave-holders, said another au- 
thority, we address ourselves in a tone of conciliation and sym- 
pathy. We know their rights and we respect them:t We hold 
their slaves, as we hold their other property, sacred.t The 
purpose of the society, said its constitution, is to be exclusively 
directed to the colonization of free blacks in Africa,* and this 
purpose it sought to accomplish because there did not seem to 
be any hope of their improvement in America. The public 
utterances of its officers and distinguished members; the pages 
of the African Repository, which did duty as its official organ; 
the annual reports; the addresses delivered before the State 
societies; the memorials sent up to the Legislatures of almost 


* See History of the People of the United States, vol. iv, pp. 557-568. 

+ “We hold their slaves, as we hold their other property, sacred.” Speech of 
J. S. Green before New Jersey Colonization Society—African Repository, vol. i, 
p- 283. 

t “To the slave-holder they address themselves in a tone of conciliation and 
sympathy. We know your rights, they say, and we respect them.”—Ibid., vol. 
vii, p. 100. 

# art, II. ‘‘The object to which its attention is to be exclusively directcd is to 
promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their consent) the free people of 
color residing in our country, in Africa, or such other place as Congress shall 
deem most expedient.” 
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every State, teem with descriptions of the free blacks. They 
are held up to the community as “a horde of miserable peo- 
ple, subsisting by plunder”; * as “a greater nuisance than 
slaves’; as ‘a vile excrescence upon society”; as “a curse 
and contagion ”; as “ the most degraded, the most abandoned 
race on earth.” Even Clay joined heartily in these denuncia- 
tions, and repeatedly gave it as his belief that of all descrip- 
tions of our population they were the very worst. 

In justice to the men who spoke and wrote in this wise, 
it must be remembered that they were animated by no spirit 
of hatred of the negro, free or slave. They were, in their 
own opinion and in the opinion of a large part of the com- 
munity, a band of philanthropic gentlemen earnestly laboring 
for the welfare of a down-trodden race. But this welfare 
could not be secured in America. Our habits, our feelings, 
our prejudices, they would argue—prejudices which neither 
refinement, nor education, nor reason, nor religion can over- 
come—doom the negro to a degradation inevitable and ineur- 
able. The blackness of their skins, a constant reminder of their 
origin and former condition of servitude, sets up a bartier 
which is to stand forever between them and the white. They 
belong by birth to the very lowest rank in society, and from 
that rank, be their industry, their enterprise, their wealth 
ever so great, they cannot rise. They form a class out of 
which no individual can be elevated, and below which none 
ean be sunk. There is not a State in the Union in which 
a negro or a mulatto can be elected to Congress, or sent to the 


* From the African Repository a few extracts may be taken as specimens: 

“There is a class among us, introduced by violence, notoriously ignorant, de- 
graded, and miserable, mentally diseased, broken spirited, acted upon by no motives 
to honorable exertions, scarcely reached in their debasement by the heavenly 
light—the class is the free blacks.”—African Repository, vol. i, p. 68. 

“Free blacks are a greater nuisance than even slaves themselves.”—Ibid., 
vol. ii, p. 189. 

“This class of persons a curse and contagion wherever they reside.”—Ibid., 
vol. iii, p. 208. 

“ Averse to labor, with no incentives to industry, or motives to respect, they 
maintain a precarious existence by petty thefts and plunder.”’—Ibid., vol. vi, p. 135. 

‘An anomalous race of beings the most depraved upon earth,”—Ibid., vol. 
vii, p. 280, 
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Legislature, or seated on the bench, or made a justice of 
_ the peace, or put in command of a company of militia. 
Where can they ride in the same coach, or sit at the same 
table, or mingle in society with the white? Where will the 
white working-man labor at the same bench, or plough in the 
same field, or toil on the same building with a black man? 
Every incentive to industry and good conduct which arises 
from the hope of advancement in this world is taken from 
him. What can it profit him to be educated, or refined, or 
rich? Looking forward to no honorable distinction, aiming 
at no excellence, the negro makes no efforts beyond such as 
are necessary to supply his daily wants. With loss of hope 
comes loss of desire, and the debasement which as a slave was 
compulsory becomes habitual and voluntary with the free 
negro and his children after him. No wonder, then, that the 
statistics of crime present him in a horrible light. A million 
three hundred and forty thousand whites in New York furnish 
four hundred and eighty convicts, while thirty-nine thousand 
negroes contribute one hundred and fifty. In Pennsylvania 
it is worse. Her million whites send three hundred and ten 
convicts to the penitentiaries, and her thirty thousand free 
blacks one hundred and sixty. 

In the main, this description of the status of the free 
black man was true. But, however praiseworthy in the eyes 
of the friends of colonization may have been the purpose for 
which the picture was drawn, the effect of it on the commu- 
nity was bad. The degradation, the misery, the viciousness 
of the free negro was held up before the people not for the 
purpose of exciting sympathy, not for the purpose of impress- 
ing the fact that this degradation was the result of unjust 
prejudices and cruel laws which it was the duty of Christians 
and civilized men to overcome and repeal, but in order to 
persuade them to contribute money to get rid of the despised 
class by sending it to Africa. The feeling aroused was not 
such as prompted States to establish penitentiaries for the re- 
form of criminals; to give the prisoners in the jails good food, 
clothes, and warm cells, and not such as force the creditor to 
be merciful to the debtor; led men to found Bible societies, 
tract societies, and temperance societies; send missionaries 


vot v.—14 
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to the ends of the earth, and educate children of evil-dis- 
posed parents that they might become honest men and 
women, but one of hostility. The negro was past all reforma- 
tion. He must be encouraged to go to Africa, and no easier 
way of inducing him to go could be devised than to keep 
him in a debased condition in the United States. All attempts 
for his betterment, therefore, were frowned down or openly 
resisted by the Colonization Society. Slavery must not be 
abolished, either immediately or gradually, because that would 
increase the evil by making the free negroes ten times more 
numerous. The slave must not be manumitted save on condi- 
tion that he would go to Africa. 

Had this view been confined to a few men, it would have 
been serious enough in its consequences. But, unhappily, it 
was vigorously indorsed by legislatures, by religious bodies, 
by churches, by statesmen, and by Congress, till the people 
were quite convinced that the African race was past all re- 
demption, and that the deportation to Africa was all the con- 
sideration to which a free negro was entitled. 

It was natural that results of this state of feeling toward 
the black man should be quick to show themselves, and that 
a willingness to strip him of the few privileges he possessed 
should be widely manifest. Statistics had often been cited 
to prove that free blacks furnished more criminals in propor- 
tion to their numbers than whites. But when the census of 
1820 revealed the fact that in Massachusetts, where the ne- 
groes made one seventy-fifth of the total population, they 
contributed one sixth of the criminals,* the House of Repre- 
sentatives took the alarm at what it considered “ the increase 
of a species of population which threatened to become both 
injurious and burdensome,” + and determined to take the 
necessary steps to check it by legislation. A committee was 
therefore appointed and bidden to consider the expediency 
of making alterations in the laws concerning the admission 
into residence in Massachusetts of free negroes and mulattoes. 


* The population was 523,000, of which 7,000 were negroes. The convicts in 
1820 were 314, of whom 50 were blacks. 

+ Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts. G. H. Moore, pp. 
237-239, 
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The duty thus assigned was far from a pleasant one, and the 
report when made was a curious mixture of apologies for the 
appointment of the committee, and excuses for doing noth- 
ing. On the first of January, 1821, the black convicts in the 
State prison, the committee said, formed the one hundred and 
forty-sixth part of the black population of the State, while 
the white convicts were but the twenty-one hundred and 
fortieth part of the white population. This was reason enough 
for considering the expediency of suffering such a disorderly 
set of persons to remain in Massachusetts. But just what kind 
of legislation was needed the committee “found it impos- 
sible ” to decide. 

No decision was needed, for there was then on the statute- 
books of Massachusetts-a law enacted in 1788,* and entitled 
“an act for suppressing and punishing of rogues, vagabonds, 
common beggars, and other idle, disorderly, and lewd per- 
sons.” It provided that no person “ being an African or 
negro ” should tarry within the Commonwealth for more than 
two months, unless he were a subject of the Emperor of 
Morocco or a citizen of one of the United States. It decreed 
that if he did, any justice of the peace on complaint must 
order him to depart within ten days, and, failing to go, must 
commit him to await the action of a Court of Sessions of the 
Peace, and it gave that Court power, should he be found 
guilty, to sentence him to be whipped ten stripes, to be again 
ordered to depart out of the Commonwealth, and to repeat 
the punishment as often as the offender failed to obey. 

The committee having unearthed this old law, and suppos- 
ing that it had never been enforced, cited it as an illustration 
of the folly of such legislation, condemned it as arbitrary in 
its principles, and in its operations repugnant to the institu- 
tions, feelings, and practices of the people of Massachusetts, 
and asked to be discharged from further consideration of the 
matter. In two respects the committee erred. In the first 
place, the law was not repugnant to the feelings of the people 
of Massachusetts, and remained on the statute-books till 1834, 


* March 26, 1788. An account of the law is given in G. H, Moore’s History 
of Slavery in Massachusetts, pp. 228-229. 
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In the second place, it had been enforced on at least one occa- 
sion, and enforced so vigorously that two hundred and thirty- 
seven blacks—negroes, mulattoes, and Indians—were ordered 
by name to leave the State.* 

While the committee in Massachusetts was preparing their 
report, a convention was in session at Albany amending the 
constitution of the State of New York. Of all the many 
questions this revision made it necessary to discuss, the most 
serious was the franchise; for it was, in truth, for the purpose 
of removing the restrictions which then kept thousands of men 
from the polls that the convention had been called and the 
members elected. Yet here, again, the free negro was at- 
tacked and his rights as a voter were diminished. Under the 
old constitution, ‘every male inhabitant of full age” who 
owned a freehold worth twenty pounds, or paid a rent of forty 
shillings, and had been rated and paid taxes, was entitled to 
vote. In the new constitution it was now proposed to limit 
the franchise to “ white male citizens.” + Blacks, it was said, 
are not fit to vote. They are too degraded to estimate the 
value or use with discretion so important a right. In their 
hands the ballot will always be at the service of the richest 
buyer. Grant them emancipation, grant them the protection 
of your laws and the free exercise of their religion, but put 
not into their hands a weapon wherewith to destroy you. 
What privilege have you ever conferred, what protection 
have you ever granted, that has not been abused by them? 
Look at the calendars of your courts, at your prisons, alms- 
‘houses, bridewells, and penitentiaries, and see what a black 
host meets your eye. More than one third of the convicts 
are of your sable population. Public sentiment forbids their 
enfranchisement. If that sentiment should alter, if the time 
ever comes when negroes are raised to the level of white men, 
are invited to your tables, sit in your pews, ride in your 


* Massachusetts Mercury, September 16, 1800. See also Commercial Adver- 
tiser (New York city), September 20, 1800; Gazette of the United States, Septem- 
ber 23, 1800, and Moore’s Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts, pp. 
231-236. 

+ Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New York, held 
at the Capitol in the city of Albany, August, 1821, p. 99. 
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coaches, serve in the militia, and are summoned as jurors, 
then it will be in order to call a new convention, to frame 
a new constitution suitable to a new condition of society.* 

Nothing which the friends of the negro could say availed 
anything, and when the constitution came from the conven- 
tion it gave the franchise to every white, male citizen who 
had been one year a resident of the State, had paid a tax, or 
had served on the militia, or had been a fireman in any city, 
town, or village, or, having lived three years in the State, 
had labored on the highways or paid an equivalent, but de- 
nied it to every “man of color” who had not been for three 
years a resident of the State and did not own a freehold worth 
two hundred and fifty dollars, above all debts and incum- 
brances, on which he had paid a tax within a year before the 
day of election. 

But the heaviest of all restrictions was now imposed by 
South Carolina. Late one afternoon in May, 1822, a citizen 
of Charleston called on the intendant and stated that a favorite 
slave had confided information which led him to believe that 
the blacks were planning a revolt and insurrection. The cor- 
poration was instantly summoned, the slave sent for, and by 
his testimony an investigation was started which led step by 
step to the detection of a projected negro rising on a certain 
Sunday night in June. The arrest of one hundred and thirty- 
one blacks promptly followed. ‘Thirty-five were executed, 
thirty-one were transported beyond the limits of the State or 
of the United States,t and with these energetic measures the 
meditated insurrection was stamped out in the very nick of 
time. 

Those who hunted down the conspirators and brought them 
to the gallows attributed the plot to the influence of a free 
negro of uncommon ability, to religious fanaticism, and the . 
secession of a large body of blacks from the white Methodist 
Church and the formation of an African Methodist Church, 


* Debates and Proceedings of the Convention of the State of New York, Au- 
gust, 1821, pp. 101-106. 

+ An Account of the Late Intended Insurrection among a Portion of the 
Blacks of this City. Published by the authority of the Corporation of Charleston, 
1822, 
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to the facilities for confederating afforded by the extreme in- 
dulgence with which masters in Charleston treated their slaves, 
ine to the course which certain discussions had lately taken in 
Congress.* For each of these a remedy was found immediate- 
ly. The African Church, described as “a hotbed in which the 
germ [of insurrection] might well be expected to spring into 
ieee and vigor” was dissolved. Masters put a more careful 
watch on their slaves. The Corporation rigorously enforced 
the negro ordinance, and when the Legislature met a law was 
enacted especially directed against negroes from foreign parts. 
The testimony at the trials brought out the fact that efforts 
had again and again been made to secure aid from San Do- 
mingo, and that letters on the subject had been carried back 
and forth by negroes on the ships visiting Charleston. The 
new law, therefore, provided that the moment a vessel entered 
a port of South Carolina with a free negro or a person of 
color on board he should be seized. He might be serving as 
cook, steward, mariner, or in some other capacity, and have 
no intention of remaining in the State; he might be a sub- 
ject of a foreign power; he might be a citizen of a free 
State; but it mattered not. The sheriff must board the vessel, 
drag the negro to the jail, and keep him there till the ship 
had cleared out and was ready to sail.” Then the master must 
pay all costs of detention and carry the man away, or he would 
become liable to a fine of one thousand dollars or imprison- 
ment for two months, and the negro would be sold as a slave. 

Scarcely had the law been placed on the statute-books 
when a general seizure of negro cooks and sailors began, and 
in a little while forty-one ships in the harbor of Charleston 
alone were deprived of one or more hands. Indeed, from a 
British trader almost the entire crew was taken. The cap- 
tains of the vessels at once applied for relief to the judge of 
the United States District Court, who urged them to seek re- 
dress in the courts of the State, and requested the district 
attorney to lend his aid. A test case was accordingly made 
up, a writ of habeas corpus, to inquire into the cause of the 
arrest of the men, was sued out, and, the sheriff having re- 


* An Account of the Late Intended Insurrection, ete., pp. 29, 30. 
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turned that they were arrested under the law of 1822, a 
motion was made for a discharge on the ground that the law 
was unconstitutional. But the lower Court decided that it 
was constitutional; the upper Court, on appeal, was divided, 
and the prisoners remained in custody of the sheriff.* Ulti- 
mately they were released; but meantime the American cap- 
tains addressed Congress, while such as were British subjects 
complained to Canning. He remonstrated vigorously,+ and 
was assured by Adams that the practice should be put a stop 
to; yet it went on, and very soon another British subject— 
a negro seaman born in Jamaica—was in the clutches of 
the law. 

This time suit was brought in the United States District 
Court for a writ of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum, discharg- 
ing the man from confinement absolutely; or, failing this, 
for a writ de homine replegiando, for his release on bail. The 
purpose was to try the validity of the law under which he 
was held. Council for the plaintiff argued that the act of 
1822 was unconstitutional for two reasons: In the first place, 
it violated the sole power of Congress to regulate trade, be- 
cause it interfered with the freedom of navigation and the 
employment of seamen, and drove from the ports of South 
Carolina all ships, foreign or domestic, with free negroes on 
board. In the second place, it violated the treaty with Great 
Britain, by which the right to engage in commerce with the 
United States was guaranteed to every British subject. 

To this the defence made answer that a sovereign State 
has the right to interdict the entry of foreigners into her do- 
minion; that South Carolina was a sovereign State prior to 
and at the time of her entrance into the Federal compact; that 
her sovereign right to exclude free negroes from other States 
was one she had not, and from the peculiar circumstances of 
her slave population could not, surrender to the Federal Gov- 


* The Memorial of Sundry Masters of Vessels lying in the Port of Charleston, 
South Carolina, to the House of Representatives is in the American Daily Adver- 
tiser, March 26, 1823; in Niles’s Register, March 15, 1828, pp. 31, 32; Executive 
Papers, No. 76, Seventeenth Congress, Second Session, vol. v. 

+ For Canning’s note and Adams’s reply, see Niles’s Register, November 25 
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ernment; that from the very foundation of the Government 
each State made such laws regarding the entry and stay of for- 
eigners as its local policy required; that New York and Penn- 
sylvania had established health laws to prevent the importa- 
tion of diseased men; that Massachusetts had forbidden the 
entry of felons and paupers of Europe; and that by exactly the 
same right South Carolina had stopped the importation of free 
negroes. When New York quarantined ships from South 
Carolina, and made it felony for a citizen of Charleston to leave 
the quarantine ground, nobody protested. But when South 
Carolina confined a negro cook from New York to a particular 
spot in Charleston, the ery of unconstitutionality was heard. 
New York thought men from disease-infected regions danger- 
ous to her safety; South Carolina thought free negroes fresh 
from the lectures of an abolition society equally menacing to 
her safety and welfare, and required them to live on a particu- 
lar enclosure. Each was exercising the right which Nature 
and necessity sanctioned, and which South Carolina had no 
intention of relinquishing.* That the law could not be en- 
forced without clashing with the Federal right to regulate 
commerce was admitted. 

The defence were careful not to point out the fact that New 
York did not charge quarantined negro sailors with board, 
lodging, and fees, and sell them into slavery if they could 
not pay. Nevertheless, it was absolutely necessary for the 
State to enact the law in question; ex necessitate, it was a 
power South Carolina must and would use, and, “if a dissolu- 
‘tion of the Union must be the alternative, they were ready to 
abide by the result.’ ee 

The Court decided that the act was unconstitutional, and 
went so far as to say that it was equivalent to a declaration 
of war on Great Britain. No little excitement followed the 
decision; but the seizure of negroes went on just the same, 
and before the close of the year another British ship was 


* These views are elaborately stated in The Argument of Benjamin Faneuil 
Hunt, in the case of the arrest of the Person claiming to be a British seaman, 
under the third section of the State Act of December, 1822, in relation to Negroes, 
etc., before the Hon. Judge Johnson, ete., Charleston, 18238. 

+ See Judge Johnson’s decision in Niles’s Register, September 6, 1828. 
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boarded and four free blacks, subjects of Great Britain, were 
dragged by the sheriff from the deck. The master was put 
to heavy expense in securing the release of his men, and, 
on reaching Liverpool, complained to the president of His 
Majesty’s Board of Trade.* Another protest, more vigorous 
than the first, now came from the British Minister, and Adams 
referred the law to Attorney-General Wirt for an opinion. 
Wirt pronounced it a violation of the treaty, a regulation of 
trade by a State, and therefore unconstitutional and void; 
and this opinion, together with the protest of the British 
Minister, was sent by Adams to the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, who transmitted them to the Legislature when it met.t 

Each branch passed resolutions which the other would 
not accept. Those from the Senate declared that it was the 
duty of the State to guard against insurrections among its 
colored population, and to regulate any cause which might 
produce it; that ‘this duty is paramount to all laws, all 
treaties, all constitutions’; that it arose from the law of self- 
preservation, and would “ never by this State be renounced, 
compromised, controlled, or participated with any power what- 
ever’; that the Legislature ‘‘ was aware of the dangerous and 
insidious conduct of a party in Great Britain and the United 
States, who were ever ready to indulge their benevolent pro- 
pensities at the expense of their neighbors”; that South 
Carolina protested against the United States meddling with 
her slaves, which property she would “ not permit to be med- 
dled with or tampered with, or in any way ordered, regulated, 
or controlled by any other power, foreign or domestic, than 
this Legislature.” 

The House, having rejected these resolutions as too bit- 
ter, passed a milder set of its own, asserting that the law was 
not a commercial regulation, but part of a system of domestic 
policy, that it, was absolutely necessary, and ought not to be 
repealed. These the Senate rejected, and, both branches 


* His letter dated January, 1824, is in Niles’s Register, December 25, 1824. 

+ The documents and the message are in Niles’s Register, December 25, 
1824, 

¢ The resolutions passed the Senate 36 to 6, and were rejected by the House 
97 to 17.—Niles’s Register, December 25, 1824; January 8, 1825. 
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having refused to repeal the act of 1822, it remained on the 
statute-book at the opening of the civil war. 

The South Carolina act and the unseemly dispute that 
arose from its enforcement deeply impressed the people every- 
where, and went far to strengthen the belief that the solution 
of the negro problem lay in the removal of the free blacks 
to Africa. Indeed, the matter was serious enough to call 
out expressions of opinion from States both slave and free. 
Georgia proposed an amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
declaring that no part of it should be construed to authorize 
the importation or ingress of persons of color into any one of 
the United States contrary to the laws of such State.* The 
General Assembly of Ohio declared that a system of coloniza- 
tion might be adopted which would, in due time, effect the 
emancipation of all slaves without violating the rights of indi- 
viduals, and recommended the passage of an act by Congress 
providing that the children of persons then held as slaves 
born after the passage of the law should be free when twenty- 
one years old, provided they would consent to be transported 
to some place of colonization.t Delaware declared that it 
was requisite for the prosperity of the country, and, what 
was of far more importance, essential to its safety, that meas- 
ures should be taken for the removal of all free negroes and 
mulattoes from the United States. New Jersey pronounced 
the existence of slavery in the United States a great national 
evil, declared that the people of New Jersey and of her 
sister States ought to share in the burden of removing it, and 
advocated’ the colonization of free negroes as a reasonable 
way of securing emancipation. New Jersey believed that 
colonization would be conducive of emancipation, and would 
furnish an asylum for free blacks without any violation of 
the “ national compact” or infringement of the rights of 
individuals. South Carolina, Mississippi, and Missouri ap- 
proved the amendment proposed by Georgia. Illinois in- 
dorsed the suggestion of Ohio. The lower branch of the 


* Passed by Georgia, December 22, 1828, Presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress, February 6, 1824. 
+ Passed January 17, 1824, 
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Legislature of Georgia, led on by the excitable Governor 
Troup, seemed for a time quite ready for civil war. 

The Governor had been aroused by the action of Senator 
King, of New York, who, inspired by the sentiment of the 
hour, moved that when the national debt had been paid to 
the last cent the public lands with the net proceeds of their sales 
should constitute a fund to be used in aiding the emancipation 
of slaves and the removal of free negroes to Africa. A motion 
of like import had been laid before the House of Representa- 
tives by a member from Virginia, who proposed that a part of 
the United States west of the Rocky Mountains should be re- 
served for the colonization of free people of color. But, passing 
this by, Troup selected the motion of Mr. King and a sup- 
posed argument of Mr. Wirt, and made them the subject of 
special complaint to the’ Legislature. Since your meeting 
last year, said he, our feelings have again been outraged by 
officious and impertinent intermeddling with our domestic 
concerns. Besides the motion of Mr. King, it is understood 
that the Attorney-General, who may be supposed to speak 
the sentiments of the administration, has maintained doctrines 
before the Supreme Court which, if sanctioned by that tri- 
bunal, will make it easy for Congress by a short decree to 
abolish slavery without the cost of one dollar or the loss of 
one acre of public land. ‘‘ Temporize,” therefore, “ no longer. 
Make known your resolution that this subject shall not be 
touched by them but at their peril,” and while “it is not too 
late, stand forth and, having exhausted the argument, stand 
by your arms.” 

The committee to whom his remarks were referred re- 
ported that in their opinion “ the hour is come, or is rapidly 
approaching, when the States from Virginia to Georgia, from 
Missouri to Louisiana, must confederate, and as one man 
say to the Union: We will no longer submit our retained 
rights to the snivelling insinuations of bad men on the floor 
of Congress, our constitutional rights to the dark and strained 
constructions of designing men upon judicial benches; that 
we protest the doctrine and disclaim the principle of unlim- 
ited submission to the General Government; that we concur 
with the Governor in the sentiment that, having exhausted 
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the argument, we stand by our arms; and that, in support 
of this declaration, we pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” * Happily, the House took 
no action for the accomplishment of such a purpose. 

The fears of Troup were wholly groundless. The district 
attorney had made no such argument as was attributed to 
him. The Supreme Court was not at all likely to be called 
on to attack slavery; Congress had not the most remote in- 
tention of exchanging public lands for slaves in order to set 
them free; nor did the motion of Mr. King call for such 
action till the national debt, then more than eighty-three 
million dollars, had been paid in full. Yet Troup’s fears were 
very real, and were intensified a few months later by the action 
of the American Society for the Colonization of Free People 
of Color. 

Encouraged by the rising popularity of its antislavery 
scheme and the hearty indorsement of its purpose by the Legis- 
latures of six States, the society, early in 1827, applied to Con- 
gress for aid, and succeeded so well that a select committee 
reported that were it not that the session had almost ended and 
that the matter could not then be considered, it would have 
recommended a grant of money.t This again excited the 
Georgia Legislature, and drew from it a strong remonstrance 
and a flat denial of the right of Congress to use the public 
funds for any such purpose. No one, the Legislature con- 
tended, can have the hardiness to assert that there is a 
word in the Constitution which expressly gives to Congress 
the power to make the appropriation in question; or that 
the exercise of it is necessary to give full effect to any 
power which is expressly granted; or that it comes under the 
flimsy covering of the words “ provide for the common defence 
and general welfare.” The establishment of an African colony 
on a barbarous and pestilential coast three thousand miles 
away, and the liberation of the slave population of the South 
are not essential to the common defence nor conducive of the 


* The message of the Governor is printed in Niles’s Register, June 11, 1825. 
The report of the committee is in the Register for June 25, 1825. 

+ Executive Documents, Nineteenth Congress, Second Session, vol. iv, No. 64, 
January 25, 1827. 
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general welfare. When the Colonization Society was estab- 
lished the people of the South were led to believe that its pur- 
pose was the removal from the United States of the free people 
of color and none others. But this impression, it now appears, 
was erroneous. ‘The society boldly avows that its object is, and 
ever has been, to remove the whole colored population of the 
Union from our own to another land, and to accomplish the 
purpose so wild, so fanatical, so destructive to Southern inter- 
ests, they ask that the general fund of the United States be 
used—a fund to which the slave-holding States have con- 
tributed so largely. The cold-blooded selfishness, the unthink- 
ing zeal which prompts so many of our fellow-citizens in other 
States to meddle with our internal concerns and domestic rela- 
tions—an interference totally unwarranted either by humanity 
or constitutional right—cannot be too severely reprobated. 
The result of such meddling if continued is awful and inevita- 
ble. The people of Georgia know and feel the advantages of 
the Union; but they cannot and will not, even for the preserva- 
tion of that Union, permit their rights to be assailed. But how 
is this evil to be met? Nothing can be hoped from remon- 
strance. Our own Legislature cannot check it by laws. It 
can be met and stopped only “‘ by a union of the people and 
the States of the South, declaring through their legislative 
bodies, in a voice that must be heard, that they are ready and 
willing to make any sacrifice rather than submit longer to such 
ruinous interference, and warning their enemies that they are 
unwittingly preparing a mine which, once exploded, will lay 
our much loved country in one common ruin.* 

In these remonstrances and threatenings Georgia was soon 
joined by South Carolina. A committee of her Senate, to 
which the question was referred, reported that it had no hesita- 
tion in saying that on such a subject there could be no reason- 
ing between South Carolina and any other government. In 
the whole catalogue of human evils the worst was that state of 
affairs in which the slaves should be encouraged to look for 
emancipation to any other body than the Legislature.t On 


* Executive Documents, Twentieth Congress, First Session, vol. iii, No. 126. 
+ Executive Documents, Twentieth Congress, First Session, vol. iii, No. 65, 
The Legislature resolved “that the American Colonization Society is not an ob: 
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the other hand, the border slave States approved of the purpose 
of the society. Maryland voted it one thousand dollars an- 
nually for ten years.* Kentucky expressed her deepest inter- 
est in the colonization movement, and requested her senators 
and representatives in Congress to use their best efforts to se- 
cure the protection and patronage of the General Government 
for the society.t Ohio { and Vermont * did the same; Vir- 
ginia on two occasions gave the society money. 

Yet, despite this widespread interest, the work of emanci- 
pation was not to be done by the Colonization Society. Already 
a little band of men, whose names were quite unknown to the 
mass of their fellow-citizens, had set in motion agents which 
in the course of time proved far more effective. 

Foremost among these antislavery leaders was Benjamin 
Lundy, a native of Handwich, Sussex County, New Jersey, 
where he was born in 1789. Like so many of those who had 
labored in the cause of abolition since the day when the first 
public protest against slave-holding was made at German- 
town, Lundy came of Quaker stock. His hatred of slavery 
seems to have begun when, as a lad of nineteen, he went to 
learn the saddler’s trade at Wheeling, Virginia, then a rival 
of Pittsburg as a place where emigrants obtained their outfits 
for the West, and a thoroughfare on the route of the inter- 
state slave-trade. Hardly a week passed but coffles of negroes, 
gathered from the plantations of Virginia or bought from the 
dealers in the slave marts of Baltimore and Washington, were 
driven through its streets. The misery and suffering of these 
unhappy people deeply affected Lundy. From a sympathizer 
he became an earnest worker in their behalf, and, on removing 
to St. Clairsville, in eastern Ohio, he founded an antislavery 
association, which he called the Union Humane Society, wrote 
an appeal to antislavery people in the United States urging 
them to form like associations, and began to contribute anti- 
slavery articles to the Philanthropist, a weekly journal pub- 


ject of national interest, and that Congress has no power in any way to patronize 
or direct appropriations for the benefit of this or any other society.” 

* Laws of Maryland, Act 172, Session of 1826-27. 

+ Niles’s Weckly Register, March 24, 1827, 
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lished at Mount Pleasant, and devoted to the interests of peace, 
temperance, and antislavery.* The editor was a Quaker 
preacher named Charles Osborn, who, after visiting most of 
the meetings in the South, urging immediate emancipation 
and encouraging the establishment of manumission societies, 
had settled at Mount Pleasant and begun the publication of the 
first newspaper that ever advocated immediate and uncom- 
pensated emancipation in the United States. 

To the Philanthropist Lundy became a steady contributor, 
and when, in 1818, a partnership was offered him by Osborn, 
willingly accepted it, and set off for St. Louis, there to dis- 
pose of his stock in trade. On a second trip, made in the 
autumn of 1819, he reached the city just at the time when 
excitement over the admission of Missouri as a slave State 
was at its height, and, entering the contest, wrote vigorously 
against slavery and the compromise. Meantime Osborn, de- 
spairing of Lundy’s return, sold his paper, and another Friend, 
Elihu Embree, of Jonesborough, in East Tennessee, established 
The Emancipator, the first newspaper in our country founded 
for the sole purpose of attacking slavery. When Lundy heard 
of these things, he seems to have abandoned all thought of be- 
coming an editor. Nevertheless, he determined to return to 
Ohio, and, having no money, he made the journey of more than 
seven hundred miles on foot in the dead of winter. But, as he 
trudged along, news of Embree’s death reached him, and he 
thereupon decided to found an antislavery periodical at Mount 
Pleasant. He had no press and no money, yet when six sub- 
scribers were secured Lundy walked with his manuscript to 
Steubenville, ten miles away, and carried home on his back 
the little edition of the first number of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation. This resounding name, borrowed from 
a phrase that dropped from the lips of Curran in the course 
of one of his great speeches, was bestowed on a small sixteen- 
page monthly of most humble appearance. The paper was 
poor, the printing was bad, but the vigor and earnestness 
of the matter brought a hearty support and a long subscription 
list before the fourth number was published. Such was his 


—— 


* Life of Benjamin Lundy.—Earle. 
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success that within a year the friends of Embree persuaded 
Lundy to remove his paper to Jonesborough, where he stayed 
till 1824, when he carried out a long-meditated plan and 
started East to establish the Genius at Baltimore. 

In Maryland at that time the antislavery sentiment was 
strong. A public meeting at Baltimore had protested against 
the Missouri Compromise; nearly one thousand abolition 
votes were cast at the polls, and the day seemed near when 
the State would accept gradual emancipation and take her 
place with the free States of the North and West. From 
the start, therefore, the Genius was well received, well sup- 
ported, and widely circulated. But the day of prosperity was 
short. The events of the next three years wrought a change 
in public opinion in the slave-holding States. Subscriptions 
to the Genius fell off, and in the spring of 1828 the list was 
so short that Lundy made a tour of the free States in search 
of new subscribers. He went as far north as Albany and as 
far east as Boston, where, at a boarding house, he met William 
Lloyd Garrison, then a young man of twenty-three. 

Garrison was a native of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
where he was born in 1805. After a boyhood passed in great 
poverty, he was apprenticed at thirteen to a printer of his 
native town, and began to set type in the office of the New- 
buryport Herald, but rose quickly to the position of foreman, 
and before he was seventeen was contributing anonymous arti- 
cles of no mean kind on current topics of importance. His 
apprenticeship over, Garrison, at twenty, became editor and 
publisher of the Newburyport Free Press, and when, a few 
months later, that journal closed its career, went to Boston, 
and at twenty-three was editor of the National Philanthropist, 
the first temperance newspaper in the United States.* It was 
at this time that Garrison met Lundy, heard him explain his 
views to a little meeting of Boston clergymen, and, when they 
failed to respond, indorsed the Genius in the columns of the 
Philanthropist. 

With a few new subscribers as the fruit of this visit to 


* The National Philanthropist was founded in 1826 by Rev. William Collier, 
and was “devoted to the suppression of intemperance and its kindred vices, and 
to the promotion of industry, education, and morality.” 
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the North, Lundy went back to Baltimore, but almost im- 
mediately returned to Boston, where, one midsummer even- 
ing, he spoke to a public meeting in the vestry of the Baptist 
Church. He dwelt on the folly of seeking to abolish slavery 
by the method used by the Colonization Society, told his 
hearers that the increase in slave population for one year 
was greater than the diminution the society could effect in 
fifty years, and urged them to found an antislavery society 
and petition Congress to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 

Scarcely had Lundy finished speaking when the pastor 
of the church denounced the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion in New England, declared that the people of the North 
had no business to meddle with the institution, and dismissed 
the meeting. Garrison was present, and it was largely by his 
influence that another meeting was held, that an antislavery 
committee was formed, and a petition written, circulated, 
signed, and sent to Congress. Again Lundy obtained new 
subscribers; but the support was of no avail, and in January, 
1829, the Genius of Universal Emancipation ceased to appear. 
It was suspended. ‘It shall never be abandoned,” said 
Lundy, “ while the labor of my own hands will support life 
and produce revenue sufficient to print and publish one sheet 
per annum.” * 

True to his pledge, Lundy began at once to canvass for 
new subscribers, to collect unpaid subscriptions, and, what 
was far more important, he now persuaded Garrison to come 
to Baltimore and join him in the effort to revive the Genius. 
Garrison had retired from the National Philanthropist, had 
gone to Bennington, and was there editing The Journal of 
the Times, a newspaper whose mission it was to advocate the 
cause of antislavery, temperance, peace, and moral reform.t 
To quit the Journal at once was not possible; but as soon as 
he could, Garrison left Bennington, and in the autumn of 
1829 joined Lundy at Baltimore, where, in September, the 
publication of the Genius was again resumed. 


* Genius of Universal Emancipation, January 8, 1829. James G. Birney and 
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The list of antislavery journals was then a long one. Since 
the day when Osborn issued the first number of the Philan- 
thropist at Mount Pleasant, no period of three years had gone 
by without a new journal appearing somewhere. The Philan- 
thropist began in 1817; the Emancipator, in Tennessee, in 
1819; the Genius of Universal Emancipation in 1821; and 
the Abolition Intelligencer, in Kentucky, in 1822. The 
great struggle over slavery in Illinois called into existence 
the Edwardsville Spectator and the Illinois Intelligencer in 
1822 and 1823; the African Observer, in Philadelphia, dates 
from 1826, and Freedom’s Journal, in New York city, from 
1827. The editor was a negro. Collier founded the National 
Philanthropist in Boston in 1826, and William Goodell the 
Investigator at Providence in 1827. One year later, the 
Free Press was started at Bennington, and the Liberalist at 
New Orleans. These were distinctively antislavery journals; 
but the daily and weekly newspapers whose columns were not 
closed to antislayery literature numbered upward of fifty.* 

Besides this antislavery journalism, there was also a great 
body of antislavery literature. Of books of this sort, there 
had never been a dearth for a hundred years past; but now 
not a twelvemonth elapsed but appeals, orations, thoughts, 
letters, pictures, brief views, treatises, remarks, sketches, re- 
ports, tracts, and pamphlets, all bearing on some phase of the 
question, came teeming from the press. The works of Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, Cooper, Stephen, and Elizabeth Heyrick, and 
a host of other British agitators, were not merely republished 
in our country, they were widely read. It was at this time 
that Rankin wrote his “ Letters on Slavery in America” ; 
Duncan his “ Treatise on Slavery” ; Lundy his “ Life of 
Elisha Tyson” ; Stroud his “ Sketch of the Laws relating to 
Slavery in the Several States.” But the list need not be 
called. Hostility to slavery as a moral and political wrong 
was spreading and growing in intensity. The issue between 
slavery and freedom had now been raised never to be aban- 
doned till settled forever, and on this issue the great geo- 
graphical sections of our country were taking sides. 


* The list of such newspapers is given in James G, Birney and his Times, by 
William Birney, p. 405, 
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The people of the cotton belt, holding that slavery was a 
domestic State institution, ienied the We of Congress to 
touch it in any way, and denonnced the work of antislavery 
men and colonizationists as fanaticism. New England, bound 
to the cotton States by ties of business interest, was indifferent. 
In the middle belt of States, from Pennsylvania to North 
Carolina and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, the friends 
of the negro were all activity. Of one hundred and one anti- 
slavery societies in existence in 1826, ninety-five were in this 
region, and seventy-seven of the ninety-five were in the slave- 
holding States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Of fifty-seven societies 
auxiliary to the American Colonization Society in 1826, 
forty-four were in the slave-holding States of Dolaare. 
Maryland, Virginia, and ‘North Carolina Two years later, 
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+ Address of the Maryland Antislavery Society, American Daily Advertiser, 
November 22, 1825. 

+ Memorial of the Colonization Society to Congress, 1828. Executive Docu-. 
ments, Twentieth Congress, First Session, vol, ili, No, 99, 
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when the number had risen to ninety-eight, more than half 
were still to be found in the border slave States, although dur- 
ing the interval twenty-five societies devoted to the cause of 
colonization sprang up in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Some of 
the people were in favor of immediate abolition; some demand- 
ed gradual emancipation without compensation; some insisted 
on immediate emancipation with compensation; others threw 
all their influence in support of emigration and colonization.* 

The existence of a society or of a host of societies is, indeed, 
no indication of vigorous activity, but the work done by these 
antislavery organizations before 1829 is manifest in many 
ways. In North Carolina the Friends, who composed the great 
body of the antislavery party, procured the freedom of two 
thousand slaves between 1824 and 1826, and, as the law re- 
quired, removed them from the State. In Maryland, in 1825 
and 1826, the State Antislavery Society nominated a candi- 
date for the House of Delegates on an abolition platform, and 
polled almost a thousand votes.t In Delaware the Friend 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting sent a long memorial to the 
Legislature praying for the abolition of slavery within that 
State. It appealed to reason, to justice, to humanity; to the 
self-evident truths and requisitions of the Christian religion; 
to reasons of state, motives of expediency, the common interest 
and general welfare; pointed out how much more profitable 
voluntary rewarded labor was than the compulsory, unrequited 


* In 1825 the managers of the Manumission Society of North Carolina sent 
out a series of questions to be answered by its branches. One of the questions 
was, “Is a majority of the citizens of North Carolina opposed to slavery?” The 
answer as based on the census of opinions gathered in forty-five different locali- 
ties in the State was: “One thirtieth of the people are crying out for immediate 
emancipation among us; one twentieth are for gradual emancipation; one fif- 
teenth are supporting schemes of emigration and colonization; three fifths are 
ready to support emancipation by paying their money and otherwise ; one twen- 
tieth have never thought on the subject and neither know nor care anything 
about it; three twentieths are moderately opposed to emancipation, merely be- 
cause they think it impracticable; and one twentieth are bitterly opposed to it 
in almost every shape.” Queries proposed by the Board of Managers of the 
Manumission Society of North Carolina. Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
September, 1825. James G. Birney and his Times, by William Birney, pp. 78, 79, 

+ James G. Birney and his Times, William Birney, pp. 88, 84. Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, September 2, 1825, Ibid., October 7, 1826. 
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drudgery of slaves; how since Independence the States that 
had abolished slavery had outstripped those retaining it; how 
the first glance of the eye over the regions burdened with it 
betrayed its presence; how the fields, fences, roads, buildings, 
the price of property all declared it; how where it no longer 
existed property had risen, internal improvements had ad- 
vanced with astonishing rapidity, and the happiness of all 
classes had been increased.* 

The Legislature made no response. Indeed, it had just 
placed on the statute-book a law whose enactment aroused no 
little popular indignation, for of all the incidents to slavery 
there were none more irritating in the border States—both 
slave and free—than the rendition of fugitive slaves and the 
kidnapping of free negroes. The constitutional obligation to 
deliver up fugitives from labor or service on demand of those 
to whom such labor or service was due, had been embodied in 
an act of Congress which depended for its execution on the ju- 
diciary of the States. Under the provisions of this law the 
owner of a runaway slave, or a duly appointed agent of the 
owner, might seize and arrest the fugitive, take him before a 
judge of a circuit or district court of the United States, or 
before a magistrate of a county, city, or corporate town, claim 
the negro as a slave, and, having proved the claim to the satis- 
faction of the magistrate, become entitled to a certificate em- 
powering him to.convey the wretched creature out of the State 
and back to the plantation. 

No warrant was required for the seizure and arrest; no 
opportunity was given the negro to be heard in his own de- 
fence, or to summon witnesses, or be represented by council, 
for the testimony of the claimant was all-sufficient. The fugi- 
tive in the eye of the law was a chattel, a piece of property, a 
human being destitute of the rights of man, and, having no 
legal standing in the State whence he fled, he was entitled to 
none in the State where he sought a refuge. The purpose of 
the law was to make easy the return of fugitive slaves, but at 
the same time it made easy the kidnapping and condemnation 
to slavery of free negroes living in the border States. 


* Gazette of the United States, April 16, 1826. 
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Evilly disposed men had but to visit some little town in a 
free State, or, indeed, in any State where free negroes were al- 
lowed to dwell, select their intended victim, lure him from 
home on some pretext, seize and hurry him off by night to 
another town, and there claim him as a slave. If the lie they 
told imposed on the magistrate, a certificate was granted which 
enabled them openly and in the light of day to take their pris- 
oner out of the State and sell him for transportation to that 
place of terrors—the far South. 

Again and again the attention of Congress had been called 
to the crimes thus perpetrated with impunity under the law, 
and a remedy had as often been sought in vain. Respectful 
petitions of free negroes were treated with every mark of in- 
dignity.* From time to time committees were appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of amending the fugitive slave 
law, and either did nothing + or reported bills which failed 
to pass. One of these went so far as to require that every free 
negro in the United States should provide himself with a cer- 
tificate of freedom bearing the seal of the county in which he 
resided, and made it a misdemeanor for a white man to employ 
a negro not so certificated.{ Infamous as the bill was, it came 
within three votes of passing the House of Representatives.* 
Another, which did pass the House, was amended in the Sen- 
ate, and then tabled in the House. A third never came to a 
final vote. 

Meantime kidnapping grew more and more frequent. The 
high price of cotton expanded the cotton-raising area and in- 
creased the demand for slaves. With the demand for slaves 
went a rise in their market value, which made the kidnappers 
and negro-stealers bolder than ever. Pennsylvania, as a free 
State and the home of thousands of free negroes, was so infested 
that a stringent law against the crime of negro-stealing was 
enacted. No warrant for the arrest of the fugitive was re- 
quired. But justices of the peace and aldermen were for- 
bidden to take cognizance of such cases or grant certificates of 


* History of the People of the United States, vol. ii, pp. 454-456, 
+ Annals of Congress, 1799-1801. 

} Annals of Congress, 1801—’08, p. 817. 

* December 18, 1802. Ibid., p. 423. 
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removal; the claimant was required to bring his prisoner before 
a judge or recorder of a court of record, and heavy fines and 
long terms of imprisonment were provided for kidnappers.* 

The effect of the law was to insure a more careful examina- 
tion of claimants, and to that extent guard the liberty of free 
negroes. But no warrant was required for the seizure and 
arrest, the sympathy of the people was almost always sure to 
be with the negro seized, and not infrequently that sympathy 
led to vigorous measures in his behalf and to a rescue. Such in- 
stances were constantly occurring. Thus, in 1821, a citizen 
of Maryland with his overseer, traced a runaway to Kennett 
Square, a little town in Pennsylvania not far from the Dela- 
ware border, where the negro was found. But in the attempt 
to seize him the people interfered, a struggle followed, and 
both owner and overseer’ lost their lives. A year later another 
Maryland planter in search of a slave went to Darby; but there 
also the people rose, threatened him with imprisonment as a 
kidnapper, and compelled him to allow the negro to escape. 

These two incidents aroused such excitement in Maryland 
that the Legislature was forced to interfere, and address Penn- 
sylvania on the subject. The existence of slavery, the letter 
set forth, was an evil as deeply regretted by Maryland as it 
could be by Pennsylvania. Friends of freedom everywhere 
would rejoice to see it exterminated. But the end of slavery 
could not be expected for many years to come, and until that 
time did come such citizens of Maryland as saw fit to own slaves 
were as much entitled to this as to any other kind of prop- 
erty, and it was the duty of the sister State to protect owners 
in its enjoyment. But Pennsylvania did not do so, for of all 
the slaves that each year sought a refuge on her soil very few 
were brought back to Maryland. Aside from the constitu- 
tional obligation to return fugitives from service and labor, it 
was bad policy for Pennsylvania not to stop the settlement of 
negroes on her soil. They could never assimilate with the 
whites, and must always be a burden and a menace.t 


— 


* Act of March 27, 1820. The fine might range from $500 to $2,000; with 
the fine went a term of imprisonment of from seven to twenty-one years. 

+ Journal of the Senate of Pennsylvania, 1822~23, pp. 232-2385. The letter 
was laid on the table. 
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No action followed the appeal, and, after enduring what 
she considered a great injustice for three more years, Maryland 
renewed her efforts, and sent a commission to visit the Legisla- 
tures of Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, remonstrate 
in her name, and ask for a better enforcement of the fugitive 
slave law of 1793. The Legislature of New Jersey was not in 
session; but those of Delaware and Pennsylvania promptly 
complied with the request and, despite the loud and indignant 
protests of the antislavery people, enacted laws more in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Maryland.* Delaware made it a 
crime for a runaway slave to come within her bounds; forbade 
negroes free or slave to leave her soil unless provided with a 
legal pass, and punished kidnapping with a fine of at least a 
thousand dollars, with one hour on the pillory, with sixty 
lashes on the bare back, with imprisonment for not less than 
three years, and at the end of the term of imprisonment with 
the sale of the offender as a servant for seven years to the 
highest bidder. t 

Pennsylvania{ now required that the claimant should ob- 
tain a warrant * for the arrest of the negro, and that the pris- 
oner should be examined before a judge. 

All this was in the interest of the free negro. But conces- 
sions were also made to the owner seeking his slave. He might 
obtain his warrant from a justice of the peace or an alderman; 
he might, when the examination took place before the judge, 
have the trial postponed and the negro sent to jail until he 
gathered more evidence, and if any judge, magistrate, or sheriff 
did not aid him to secure the full benefit of the law a heavy 
penalty awaited the delinquent official. 

In the District of Columbia it might be, indeed it was ear- 
ried on with impunity. At that time the District consisted of 
two distinct and separate parts. The one, called the County of 


* Journal of the Senate of Pennsylvania, 1825-26. For the opposition in 
Delaware, see American Daily Advertiser, February 11, 1826. For the debate in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature and the opposition of the people, see American Daily 
Advertiser, February 10, 11, 14, 15, 18, 20, 1826. 

+ Laws of Delaware, Chapter CCOCLXI, 1826. See also act of January 19, 
1826, Chapter COCXVI. 

} Laws of Pennsylvania, March 25, 1826. 

* The warrant might be issued by a judge, justice of the peace, or alderman. 
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Alexandria, lay in Virginia, and was subject to such laws as 
were on the statute-books of Virginia at the time of the cession 
to the United States. The other, known as the County of 
Washington, is the present District, is entirely in Maryland, 
and was subject to such laws as were in force in Maryland in 
1790. On the Virginia side of the Potomac no negro could 
be arrested as a fugitive slave who could produce evidence of 
freedom. But if such evidence could not be produced within 
three months after being demanded, he might be arrested and 
hired out till it was procured, when he must be discharged 
without costs, and must be given a certificate of freedom to be 
annually renewed. Should he be unable to secure satisfactory 
evidence within a year after his arrest, he must be sold as a 
slave. 

On the Maryland side the law was very different. There 
all free persons of color, whether natives or emigrants, were 
required to register with the clerk of the County Court and 
procure a certificate. Negroes found at large without it must 
be examined before a magistrate. If adjudged runaways they 
must be sold as slaves. If declared freemen they must be dis- 
charged, subject, however, to all the fees, costs, and rewards 
usual in the case of runaways, and on failure to pay them must 
be sold into slavery. 

Favored by situation and by the laws on the Maryland 
side, Washington had become a veritable slave mart. To 
it every week numbers of negroes bought in Maryland and 
Virginia were carried by the slave-dealers, there to be kept 
till the coffles were ready to be sent to the plantations of the 
South. It was the custom to deliver the blacks, immediately 
after arrival, to the sheriff, who confined them for safe keep- 
ing in the public jails; or take them to one of the private 
prisons, of which there were several in the city. In the public 
jails they were treated as common malefactors, though guilty 
of absolutely no offence whatever. In the private prisons, 
duly provided with cells, fetters, and chains, they were 
treated with a cruelty that often drove the victims to at- 
tempt suicide. When by one means and another a dealer 
had gathered twenty or more likely young negro men and 
girls, he would bring them forth from their cells; would 
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huddle the women and young children into a cart or wagon; 
would handeuff the men in pairs, the right hand of one to 
the left hand of another; make the handcuffs fast to a long 
chain which passed between each pair of slaves, and would 
start his procession southward.* To many people, both 
within and without the District, it seemed a shameful thing 
that the seat of government of a great people, proud of its 
freedom, enlightenment, and civilization, should be a slave 
mart; that its prisons should be turned into pens for the satfe- 
keeping of wretched beings awaiting shipment to the South, 
and its streets resound with the tramp of marching coffles 
of slaves in chains. Yet no serious effort had ever, in the 
course of thirty years, been made to stop the traffic. Now 
and then some horrible atrocity, some heartrending story, 
would arouse attention, and extort an indignant protest from 
a grand jury, or a public official, or prompt a member of 
Congress to call for an investigation that never was made. 
As early in the history of the city as 1802 a grand jury of 
Alexandria County presented the local slave-trade as a griev- 
ance and a disgrace.t In 1816 a judge, in his charge to a 
grand jury of Washington County, declared that “the fre- 
quency with which the streets of the city had been crowded 
with manacled captives, sometimes even on the Sabbath, could 
not fail to shock the feelings of all humane persons; that such 
things were repugnant to the spirit of our political institu- 


* “Scarcely a week passes without some of these wretched creatures being 
driven through our streets. After having been confined, and sometimes mana- 
cled, in a loathsome prison, they are turned out in public view, to take their 
departure for the South. The children and some of the women are generally 
crowded into a cart or wagon, while the others follow on foot, not unfrequently 
handcuffed and chained together.”—Alexandria Gazette, June 22, 1827. 

+ A grand jury for the county of Alexandria, in 1802, presented as a nuisance 
“the practice of persons coming from distant parts of the United States into this 
District for the purpose of purchasing slaves, where they exhibit to our view a 
scene of wretchedness and human degradation disgraceful to our characters as 
citizens of a free government. True it is that these dealers in the persons of our 
fellow-men collect within this District, from various parts, numbers of these vic- 
tims of slavery, and lodge them in some place of confinement until they have 
completed their number. They are then turned out in our streets and exposed 


to view, loaded with chains, as though they had committed some heinous offence 
against our laws.” 
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tions and the rights of men, and calculated to impair public 
morals by familiarizing the young with scenes of cruelty.” 

That same year a slave mother, driven to desperation by 
the thought of separation from all she held dear, flung her- 
self from the window of a private prison and perished in the 
street below. The whole city for a moment was horrified, 
and John Randolph called for a committee to “ inquire into 
the existence of an inhuman and illegal traffic in slaves car- 
ried on in the District and report what measures were neces- 
sary for putting a stop to the same.” * The committee re- 
ported testimony but no measures,+ and a decade passed away 
before the House was again troubled with the matter. Peti- 
tions were presented from time to time praying for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District; but it was not till Charles 
Miner, of Pennsylvania, became a member that the exist- 
ence of slavery and the slave-trade in the District was at- 
tacked in serious earnest by the introduction of resolutions 
which the House refused to consider.t 

The attention which Mr. Miner could not secure in May 
was easily secured in December by an event of no uncommon 
occurrence. During the summer of 1826 a negro calling him- 
self Gilbert Horton was found wandering about the wharves 
of Washington in search of work, was suspected of being a 
runaway, and was arrested; but he claimed to be free, and 
named persons in Poughkeepsie who corroborated his state- 
ment and secured his release after an imprisonment of twenty- 
six days. Had it not been for the kind-hearted sheriff, who 
paid the jail fees, the negro must, under the law, have been 
sold as a slave. Later in the year he was again apprehended, 
examined, and discharged, the sheriff paying the costs. 
Though but one of many cases, this of Horton drew attention 
to the gross injustice of the law, and at the next session of Con- 
gress the House Committee for the District of Columbia was 
instructed to inquire if there really was a law in force which 
authorized the imprisonment of a free negro and his sale as 


* Annals of Congress, Fourteenth Congress, First Session, 1815-17, pp. 1115- 
1117. + Ibid., p. 1465 

t Journal of the House of Representatives, Nineteenth Congress, First Session, 
p. 559. 
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an unclaimed slave for jail fees and other charges.* Such a 
thing, the committee reported,t was just possible in Alexan- 
dria County, was possible in Washington County, but quite 
unlikely to occur. No change was therefore recommended for 
the Virginia side of the District, but a bill was reported pro- 
viding that when free persons of color were arrested on the 
Maryland side on suspicion and discharged, the jail fees and 
charges should be paid by the county. Against this the cor- 
porations of Georgetown and Washington city protested, and 
the bill was never considered. 

But the manumission, abolition, and antislavery societies 
had been aroused. That slavery in the States was subject 
to State control and no other was generally admitted. In 
the District of Columbia, however, where no State had juris- 
diction, where, in the language of the Constitution, Con- 
gress had “exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever,” 
Congress, it was claimed, was fully empowered to abolish 
it, and was in duty bound to do so. The Twentieth 
Congress had not been long in session, therefore, when 
petitions praying for the passage of a gradual abolition law 
for the District were presented by dozens.{ It was the earnest 
wish of the petitioners that the domestic slave-trade should 
cease; that the importation of negroes from the nearby States 
for sale in the District should cease; that the private slave 
pens should be suppressed, the public prisons no longer used for 
the safe-keeping of slaves the property of dealers; and that 
a day should be named after which all children born of slave 
parents should be free on attaining a certain age. One of the 
petitions bore the signatures of one thousand inhabitants of 
the District. * 

But neither the number of signatures, nor the number 
of the petitions, nor the sources whence they came availed 


* December 26 and 27, 1826. Journal of the House of Representatives, 
Nineteenth Congress, Second Session, pp. 146, 406. 

+ Reports of Committee, No, 48, Nineteenth Congress, Second Session. 

$ House Executive Documents, No. 215, Twentieth Congress, First Session, 
vol. v. Presented March 24, 1828. 

* Journal of the House of Representatives, Twentieth Congress, First Session, 
pp. 224, 280, 309, 841, 867, 438, 457, 724. 
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anything. The House went through the decent form of 
referring them to the committee for the District. The 
committee reported a bill that was not considered, and the 
petitioners, nothing discouraged, besieged the Twentieth Con- 
gress during its second session with the same energy with 
which they beset it during the first. The cause, moreover, 
again found a champion in Mr. Miner, who forced the House 
to action by offering a set of resolutions of his own. 

Mr. Miner prefaced his resolutions with a long preamble 
setting forth that slave-dealers made the seat of Federal Gov- 
ernment their headquarters for carrying on the domestic slave- 
trade; that the public prisons were extensively used for the 
same purpose; that it afforded occupation and profit to officers 
of the Federal Government; that private and secret prisons 
existed in the District for furthering this traffic in human 
beings; that persons having but a limited time to serve were 
bought by slave-dealers and sent where redress was impossible; 
that freemen were kidnapped and hurried away before they 
could be rescued; that free people of color coming into the 
District were liable to arrest, imprisonment, and sale into 
slavery for life for jail fees; that advertisements beginning 
“ We will give cash for one hundred likely young negroes, of 
both sexes, from eight to twenty-five years old,” which ap- 
peared in the District newspapers showed the openness and 
extent of the traffic; that scenes of human beings exposed for 
sale were of constant occurrence; that a grand jury had pre- 
sented the slave-trade as a grievance; that a writer in a public 
print had declared that those who had never seen the specta- 
cles presented by the slave-trade could form no conception of 
its horrors; that petitions from various parts of the Union had 
-been presented praying for gradual abolition in the District, 
and that Congress ought to exact such a law. Mr. Miner 
moved, therefore, that the committee for the District be in- 
structed to take their allegations into consideration, inquire 
into the truth of them, examine into the slave code and the 
slave-trade, report any needed legislation, and state whether 
it was or was not expedient to provide for the gradual abolition 
of slavery in the District.* 


—_—— 


* Register of Debates in Congress, vol. v, 182829, p. 167. 
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An effort was at once made to strike out the preamble. 
Member after member declared that he was willing to vote 
for the inquiry, but had never before heard of many of the 
allegations. Mr. Miner therefore proceeded to prove them. 
From a report furnished by the keeper of the city prison, he 
showed that in the course of five years four hundred and fifty- 
two negroes had been confined in the prison by slave-dealers 
for safe-keeping till their owners were ready to take them 
South, that two hundred and ninety others were imprisoned 
as runaways, * and that in 1827 five, committed without any 
evidence that they were slaves, were sold for jail fees and other 
expenses. He read a sworn statement made by two citizens 
describing one such case,+ and cited instances of barbarous 
cruelty which he had seen and of which he had heard.t He 
read passages from letters and advertisements from the news- 
papers to show the horrors and extent of the District slave- 
trade,* and dwelt at great length on the moral and economic 
effects of such scenes and practices. ‘“‘ Suppose,” said he, “a 
distinguished foreigner, of correct and expanded views, who 
has listened with interest to the accounts of our Republic, and 
whose mind is imbued with the liberal principles of the age, 
is resolved to visit us. He leaves the despotic shores of the 
European continent with delight, and with elastic hope and 
anxious pleasure pursues his way to this city, and what 
objects are here presented to his view? At one market he 
meets a crowd; and, as he passes near, behold it is a con- 
stable exhibiting a woman for sale, subject to the scoffs and 
jeers of the unfeeling! He is selling her for a petty debt, 


* Register of Debates in Congress, vol. v, 1828-29, p. 176: 


YEAR. Safe keeping. Taken up as runaways, 
JS94% Bravs ghey atnaialg/ sia srane he Tupoarennneis ist re 81 52 
RO2b  c-. carlsrapekieve here siavelaie ein theremreiers 124 58 
1826 
1827 SC Oe TO IOS Ta es 156 101 
LGD sae vadearees Sh See ee oe 91 "9 
452 290 
+ Ibid., p. 177. 


t Ibid., pp. 178-180, * Tbid., pp. 178, 179, 
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under the authority and sanction of Congress. To remove 
the painful impression, he takes up a newspaper of the Dis- 
trict and reads, ‘Cash in the market, and the highest prices’ 
for men and women. He walks abroad and sees a gang of 
slaves handcuffed together, a long chain running between 
them and connecting the whole—miserable objects of hor- 
ror and despair—marching off under the command of the 
slave-traders. This District ought to be the best-governed 
in the universe. It is absolutely governed the worst. It 
would not be going too far to say that there is more crime 
and misery here than in any other spot of equal extent on 
the globe. In 1826 and 1827 there were not less than six 
hundred and thirty-four persons committed to the prisons in 
this city for debt. Within the same two years there were 
three hundred and thirty-four persons committed to this same 
jail for criminal offences. This is independent of those 
committed at Alexandria, for there are two public prisons in 
the District. Did anybody ever hear of such a thing in a 
Christian and civilized country?” * The House, after listen- 
ing to a reply by a slave-holding member, rejected the long 
preamble with its allegations, but instructed the committee for 
the District to make the proposed inquiry, which proved as 
fruitless as any that had gone before. 

The subject, the committee said, in one form or another 
had repeatedly been pressed on the attention of Congress, not 
only by people living in the District, but by others having no 
common interest or concern therein. The right of the people 
to petition for the redress of grievances was unquestioned; but 
this constant agitation of a question which, unless put at rest, 
must sooner or later be productive of serious mischief, if not 
danger, to the peace and harmony of the Union, was greatly to 
be regretted. False hopes of liberty were held out to the 
slaves, exciting them to insubordination, and creating a rest- 
lessness for emancipation altogether incompatible with the ex- 
isting state of the country. The laws recognizing slavery in 
the District were such as existed in Virginia and Maryland 
when they made their cessions. Virginia at that time pro- 


* Speech of Mr, Miner, January 7, 1829. Register of Debates in Congress, 
yol. v, p. 179, 
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hibited the introduction of slaves into the Commonwealth; 
therefore they could not come into that part of the District 
which lay in Virginia. Maryland having no such law in force, 
slaves were brought in and sold in the city of Washington. 
Such trading as went on was chiefly for the purpose of sending 
the slaves South, which was one way not only of getting rid of 
them, but of ameliorating their condition by removing them 
to a genial and beautiful climate. 

To the complaint that the public jails were used for con- 
fining slaves bought for the purpose of being sold elsewhere, 
the committee declared that the custom was good. In the jails 
the negroes were protected from the weather, were open to 
public inspection, and so afforded an opportunity to detect 
such as were kidnapped or improperly held to servitude; for 
if a negro claimed to be free, the marshal always refused to 
release him till ordered to do so by one of the judges of the 
Circuit Court. 

Situated as the District was, with a slave population on 
all sides of it, abolition of the slave-trade was most impolitic. 
It was best, the committee therefore reported, to let the mat- 
ter rest.* A few evils resulting from the quartering of large 
numbers of slaves in the city for a long time did need correc- 
tion, and this was provided for in a bill which died in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


* Reports of Committees, No. 60, Twentieth Congress, Second Session. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


To the many causes of misunderstanding which were thus 
springing up between the North and West, on the one hand, 
and the South on the other, and were fast making them two 
separate nations, must be added yet another directly due to the 
industrial revolution through which the country was passing. 
Never before in our history had the contrast been so marked. 
The invention of the Whitney gin had made cotton-growing 
wonderfully profitable. The inventions of Hargreaves and 
Crompton and Arkwright had stimulated the demand for cot- 
ton, and these two conditions combined—the existence of a 
market and the possibility of supplying it with ease and profit 
—had already made cotton-planting the one absorbing indus- 
try of the South. From a petty yield of two million pounds in 
1791, the crop increased with astonishing rapidity year by year 
till it reached thirty-five million pounds in 1800, eighty mil- 
lions in 1811, and two hundred and eighty millions in 1821, a 
product worth thirty-five million dollars. Under the influence 
of this ruling industry the enterprise, the capital, the develop- 
ment of the South became confined to a few restricted lines. 
Arts and sciences were little cultivated. Mechanical inven- 
tions were disregarded. Great natural resources were left un- 
touched. Her deposits of iron ore were enormous. Her coal 
fields exceeded thirty-nine thousand square miles in area. She 
had boundless tracts of lumber land and farm land, and fac- 
tory and mill sites the equal of any in New England. Yet 
her people neglected the opportunities afforded by the bounte- 
ous gifts of Nature, and concentrated all their energies on 


the cultivation of one plant. Every year at the same time they 
VOL. V.— lu 
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sowed cotton seed. Every year at the same time they gathered 
the wool, and ginned, pressed, and sent it to market at New 
Orleans or Charleston or Savannah. One third was sold for 
home consumption, two thirds were shipped to Great Britain 
or Europe, and with the money so obtained goods, wares, and 
merchandise were purchased for use on the plantations. 
Every ship that came from Liverpool to Charleston or Sa- 
vannah for cotton was laden with china, glass, crockery, 
hardware and cutlery, grindstones and brooms, edged tools, 
pipes, cotton cloth, shoes, and a hundred other articles the 
planters consumed. In the course of time, therefore, an 
immense trade had grown up between Great Britain and 
the South to the ruin of a like trade which might have 
existed between the North and the South. It is indeed true 
that when this trade began very many of the articles thus im- 
ported could not possibly have been furnished by the North; 
but it is also true that it continued long after every want of 
the planter could have been as fully and as cheaply supplied 
by the American as by the British manufacturer. 

These industrial conditions deeply affected the South po- 
ltically, socially, and economically. The existence of seven 
States whose population was engaged in growing and market- 
ing one staple gave them an identity of interest and a common 
point of view. The firm belief that cotton could not be suc- 
cessfully cultivated save by the black man, and that the negro 
would not work unless compelled to, fastened slavery on the 
South, shut out the free laborer, and deprived that section of 
all the blessings that flow from a state of society where every 
man, from the richest to the poorest, has the right and is 
earnestly seeking to better his condition. No thrifty, indus- 
trious middle class existed. 

The belief that slave labor could not be utilized in mills 
and factories prevented the introduction of manufactures. 
Therefore machine shops, workshops, cotton mills, rolling 
mills, foundries, mines, and all the many benefits that spring 
from diversified industry were unknown in the South. To 
the great forces which in the course of the nineteenth century 
were to radically change the condition of civilized man she 
was indifferent. 
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Not so the North. There every art and science which 
could add to the wealth, increase the prosperity and comfort 
of the people, and develop the material resources of the coun- 
try was already assiduously cultivated. Of seventy-five 
million dollars invested in manufactures in 1825, less than 
fifteen were in the States south of Pennsylvania and the Ohio, 
and twelve of the fifteen millions were in Maryland, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. The change which five years had wrought in 
the industrial development of the North was astonishing. 

The failure of the tariff of 1816 to accomplish all the good 
expected, the evils of a disordered currency, the hard times 
of 1819, the enormous importation of British goods to be sold 
at auction well-nigh destroyed manufactures before 1820. 
But with the return of better times and the general revival of 
business which speedily followed the dark days of 1819, manu- 
factures once more began to thrive and multiply all over the 
Eastern and Middle States. When the first quarter of the 
eentury ended, Saco, in Maine, was soon to boast of the 
largest cotton mill in our country. Sixty others could be 
counted in New Hampshire, where such towns as Salmon 
Falls, Newmarket, and Somersworth were growing rapidly on 
spots which five years before were in the wilderness. In the 
same State were more than three hundred tanneries, more 
than two hundred bark mills, and half a score of paper mills. 
The men of northern Vermont, stirred to activity by the op- 
portunity opened to them by the Hudson and Champlain 
Canal, had turned Middlebury into a factory town, had coy- 
ered their hills with sheep, and were sending to New York 
iron, copperas, and wool. Within an area seventeen miles 
square in Massachusetts were five towns making fifty thou- 
sand pieces of flannel yearly, and giving employment to 
twenty-one hundred people. The mills and factories in the 
State numbered one hundred and sixty-one, with a capital of 
thirty million dollars. But Rhode Island surpassed this, for 
in Providence and its neighborhood, including a small district 
of Massachusetts, were one hundred and fifty manufacturing 
establishments, employing thirty thousand men and women. 
Providence now claimed to be the richest city of its size and 
population in the world. From the cotton and woollen mills 
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of New York came each year cloth valued at eighteen million 
dollars. But her people also raised wool, and made salt, paper, 
glass, iron, and leather in immense quantities. The Hudson 
from Albany to New York city is described as “ teeming with 
manufacturing establishments,” and the counties of Dutchess 
and Oneida as “ filled with factories.” At Jersey City were 
carpet, glass, and porcelain works owned by New Yorkers. At 
Paterson five thousand dollars a week-were paid out to the 
hands in the cotton, flax, and iron factories. 

In Philadelphia were four thousand weavers. About its 
suburbs were growing up towns such as Manayunk, whose 
population was supported entirely by manufactures. Reading 
was a great hat town. The little county of Delaware con- 
tained one hundred and fifty-seven mills and factories. The 
coal and iron industries were developing with wonderful 
rapidity, while in Pittsburg was the great manufacturing 
centre of the Mississippi Valley. Steubenville and Cincinnati 
were her only rivals. ; 

But it is useless to attempt a summary. It is sufficient to 
know that from Maine to Maryland and from Maryland to 
Missouri new industries of a hundred sorts were now pursued 
with untiring energy. In 1820 it was estimated that two 
hundred thousand persons and a capital of seventy-five million 
dollars were employed in manufacturing. In 1825 the capital 
used had been expanded to one hundred and sixty millions and 
the number of workers to two millions. 

That the development of innumerable manufactures in the 
North should give rise to new interests, and that the rise of 
new interests should be accompanied by a steadily increasing 
demand for their protection by Government was inevitable. 
Just as the ship-builder, the ship-owner, the importer, and the 
merchant had long. insisted that Government should make 
such treaties, pass such laws, impose such duties as were most 
conducive to the welfare of his business; just as the planter and 
the farmer had steadily resisted every attempt to do anything 
which in their opinion would tend to shut their produce from 
foreign markets, lead other nations to retaliate, or in any way 
lessen the number of customers at home or abroad, so the 
manufacturers, the holders of stock in manufacturing com- 
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panies, those who derived a livelihood from labor in mills and 
factories, machine shops, and foundries, or furnished raw 
material for consumption, now united in a persistent effort to 
secure a really protective tariff. 

The bill introduced in 1820, mild as it was, had suffered 
defeat in the Senate * by the union of commercial and agri- 
cultural interests. The bill of 1821 had never been put upon 
its passage in either house.+ When the Seventeenth Congress 
met the great champion of protection was not a member, the 
speakership was given to a Virginian { opposed to protection, 
and the Committee on Manufactures was so arranged that it 
would not report a bill, nor would the House consider that 
presented by its Ways and Means Committee. Much the same 
fate befell the fourth attempt in 1823. Monroe in his annual 
message had asked for further protection; his remarks had been 
Peed to the Committee on Manufactures, and a bill so in- 
creasing the existing duties on iron, coarse woollen cloths, and 
dyed cottons as to prohibit their importation was quickly re- 
ported; but no vote was ever reached, and it perished in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

That the Eighteenth Congress would be more friendly to 
the protection of domestic industries was fully expected, for 
Clay was again a congressman, and in his old seat in the Speak- 
er’s chair presided over a House to which the States strongly 
in favor of a new tariff sent more members than ever before. 
It was therefore with a fine prospect of success that Monroe 
for the second time appealed to Congress to protect “ those 
articles which we are prepared to manufacture or which are 
more immediately connected with the defence and independ- 
ence of the country.” 

His words were referred to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, which soon presented a bill arranging all imported goods, 
wares, and merchandise in two classes.* In the first were silks, 
linens, spices from the Indies, cutlery from Great Britain, and 


a long list of articles which were not made in our country, and 


whose importation would not interfere with home manutac- 


* History of the People of the United States rol iv, pp. 510-515. 
+ Ibid., pp. 518-521. $ P. P. Barbour. 
# January 9, 1824. 
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tures in the least. On these a tariff for revenue was to be im- 
posed. In the second class were iron, glass, lead, hemp, cotton- 
bagging, cotton cloth, wool, and woollen goods, and on these 
were laid highly protective ‘duties 

While the committee was at work on its bill, petitions 
and memorials both for and against a revision of the tariff 
came pouring in from the East, the Middle States, and the 
South. Those who favored such a tariff as would encourage 
manufactures and build up domestic industries were the grow- 
ers of wool, the manufacturers of woollen and cotton cloth, 
the farmers eager for a home market for their produce, the 
mechanics of the great cities, the people of New Bedford and 
Nantucket—then the centres of the whale fishing and the 
whale-oil industry—and all whose business was languishing 
because of the importation of British goods to be sold at auc- 
tion.* 

The opposers of a revision were the tallow-chandlers of 
New York and Boston, the cordage manufacturers, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce at. New York, New Haven, and Philadel- 
phia, the merchants of Portland, Portsmouth, and Boston, the 
hardware dealers, and the citizens of Baltimore, Richmond, 
Petersburg, Norfolk, Beaufort, Charleston, and of sundry 
towns in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia.+ 


* Citizens of New Bedford, Exccutive Papers, No. 107, Eighteenth Congress, 
First Session, vol. vi. Citizens of Nantucket, ibid., No. 108. Samuel Slater and 
others, Senate Documents, No. 18, Eighteenth Congress, First Session, vol. i. 
Connecticut Manufacturers, Executive Papers, No. 36, vol. ii. Farmers and Me- 
chanics of New York, Executive Papers, No, 48, vol. ii, Albany Merchants, Ex- 
ecutive Papers, No, 66, vol. iv. Citizens of South Carolina, Executive Papers, 
No. 10, vol. v. Pennsylvania Farmers, ibid., No. 117, vol. vi. Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, ibid., 128, vol. vi. Pennsylvania Manufacturers, ibid., No. 116, vol. vi. 

+ New York Tallow-chandlers, Executive Papers, No. 108, Eighteenth Con- 
gress, First Session, vol. vi. Boston Tallow-chandlers, Executive Papers, No. 
105, ibid. Cordage Makers, Executive Papers, No. 9, vol. i, New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Senate Documents, No. 31, vol. ii. George Jones and others, 
Senate Documents, No, 48, vol. iii. Citizens of Charleston, S. C., Executive 
Papers, No. 64, vol. iv. New York Hardware Dealers, Executive Papers, No. 65, 
vol. iv. Boston Merchants, ibid., No. 67. Portland Merchants, No. 71, ibid., vol. 
iv. Citizens of Richmond, ibid., No. 74. Citizens of Petersburg, Executive 
Papers, No. 88, vol. v. Citizens of Beaufort, Executive Papers, No. 81, vol. v. 
Portsmouth Merchants, No. 87, ibid., vol. v, Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
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The reasons and arguments of the antiprotectionists as set 
forth in their memorials were, that Congress had no power to 
tax imports for the purpose of building up manufactures; that 
the rapid and unprecedented decline in the price of agricul- 
tural products in the South, causing a like decline in the value 
of property, had produced an amount of distress that was sim- 
ply appalling; that many of the articles to be taxed could 
not be dispensed with by the South, and would have to be 
purchased from the North at a greatly advanced price; that 
this increase was in effect a tribute taken by law from the agri- 
culturalists and given to the manufacturers; and that the 
European market for cotton would be ruined. The commercial 
section declared that it saw with alarm a bill which, under 
the pretence of regulating commerce, really sought to destroy 
it, and compel thousands of ship-builders, caulkers, riggers, 
and rope-makers to seek employment in arts whose rudiments 
they had yet to master. 

In the House much the same argument was used. Pass 
this bill, it was said, and foreign nations will shut our products 
out of their markets; pass this bill and our mercantile inter- 
ests will be ruined; the noble art of ship-building will decline 
till it becomes a lost art; our navigation will be ruined, our 
sailors will be driven from the sea; a great arm of national 
defence—the navy—will be annihilated, and a shaft, “a fatal 
shaft,” will be aimed at agriculture. With a decrease of im- 
ports will come a diminution of revenue, which means increase 
of debt and increase of taxation. The policy of protection is 
of British origin, and if adopted will entail on us what it has 
brought to Great Britain—pauperism, taxes, and a debt of 
countless millions. We shall see our artisans toiling seventeen 
hours out of twenty-four, never tasting meat, and living on a 
vegetable diet that they may eke out a livelihood on their 
wretched wages. Viewed from any standpoint, the policy is 


merce, Executive Papers, No. 94, vol. v. New Haven Chamber of Commerce, 
ibid., No. 96. Citizens of Baltimore, ibid. No. 99. Citizens of Georgia, ibid., 
No. 98. Pennsylvania Farmers, ibid., No. 100. Citizens of Morgan County, 
Ga., ibid., No. 110, vol. vi. Citizens of Norfolk, ibid., No. 112, vol. vi. Citizens 
of Georgia, ibid., No. 114, vol. vi. Citizens of North Carolina, ibid., No. 109, vol. 
vi. Citizens of South Carolina, ibid., No, 124, vol. vi. 
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ruinous in its tendency. Protection of manufacture is un- 
equal, burdensome, unjust. The West and the South cannot 
manufacture; the East and the North can manufacture. The 
North has capital, dense population, free labor. The West 
has no capital. The South has little capital, sparse popula- 
tion, and slave labor. If persisted in, this policy ‘ will drive 
the South to ruin or resistance.” Our burdens are already 
ereater than we can bear; endurance can go no further. Pass 
this bill and you will cut off our supply of specie. We have no 
gold, no silver mines. Our specie comes from abroad as the 
fruit of commerce. Cut off this commerce—and that a pro- 
tective tariff will surely do—and our supply of specie stops, 
and paper money will become exclusively our circulating 
medium. 

The Constitution, said a member from South Carolina,* 
contains no specific grant of power to encourage manufactures. 
It has been found under the clause giving the power to levy 
duties on imports for the exclusive purpose of revenue. But 
every revenue law must be uniform throughout the United 
States, and this proposed measure is destructive to that uni- 
formity of taxation which the Constitution enjoins. Pass it 
and the people of South Carolina will pay five hundred and 
sixty-three thousand dollars on the cotton bagging, the Osna- 
burgs, plains, and woollens they consume each year—a sum 
raised by taxation for the avowed purpose of being given to 
the cotton-bagging makers of Kentucky and the woollen manu- 
facturers of the North. This is an oppressive, an unjustifiable 
wrong. We are not a consolidated empire. We are independ- 
ent States. Our league merely looks to a common defence, 
external and internal commerce, an army, navy, judiciary, 
and the powers necessary to carry these into effect. No mem- 
ber of the confederation could have contemplated joining a 
Union in which the common defence and general welfare 
meant a sacrifice of any part of it to the good of the whole. 

The sentiments of the friends of protection were best ex- 
pressed by Clay, who, when the discussion had shifted from 
details to the great principle which underlay the bill, took the 


* James Hamilton, Annals of Congress, 1823-24, pp. 2207, 2208. 
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floor and delivered what may justly be considered one of the 
epoch-making speeches of his life. He began by drawing for 
his hearers a picture of the distressed state of the country, 
which was true to some extent of the West, but was chiefly 
‘the product of his own imagination. 

“Tn casting our eyes around us the most prominent cir- 
cumstance which fixes our attention and challenges our deep- 
est regret,” said he, “is the general distress which pervades 
the whole country. It is forced upon us by numerous facts of 
the most incontestable character. It is indicated by the di- 
minished exports of native produce; by the depressed and 
reduced state of our foreign navigation; by our diminished 
commerce; by successive unthreshed crops of grain, perish- 
ing in our barns and barnyards for want of a market; by the 
alarming diminution of the circulating medium; by the nu- 
merous bankruptcies; by a universal complaint of the want 
of employment, and a consequent reduction of the wages of 
labor; by the ravenous pursuit after public situations, not for 
the sake of their honors, but as a means of private subsistence; 
by the reluctant resort to the perilous use of paper money; by 
the intervention of legislation in the delicate relation between 
debtor and creditor; and, above all, by the low and depressed 
state of the value of almost every description of the whole mass 
of property of the nation, which has, on the average, sunk not 
less than fifty per cent. 

“ What is the cause of this widespreading distress, of this 
deep depression which we behold stamped on the public coun- 
tenance? It is to be found in the fact that during almost the 
whole existence of the Government we have shaped our in- 
dustry, our navigation, and our commerce in reference to an 
extraordinary war in Europe and to foreign markets which no 
longer exist; in the fact that we have depended too much upon 
foreign sources of supply and excited too little the native; in 
the fact that while we have cultivated with assiduous care our 
foreign resources, we have suffered those at home to wither 
in a state of neglect and abandonment. 

“The greatest want of civilized society is a market for 
the sale and exchange of the surplus of the produce of the 
labor of its members. This market may exist at home, or 
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abroad, or both, but it must exist somewhere if society pros- 
pers. The home market is first in order and paramount in im- 
portance. The object of the bill under consideration is to 
create this home market, and lay the foundation of a genuine 
American policy. This is opposed; and it is incumbent on the 
partisans of the foreign policy to demonstrate that the foreign 
market is an adequate vent for the surplus produce of our 
labor.” The Speaker then went on to show by argument and 
by statistics that foreign nations could not if they would, and 
would not if they could, take all our surplus produce; that if 
the people of the United States continued “ to persevere in the 
pursuits of agriculture ” in the future to the same extent they 
had in the past, the loss of the foreign market would cause a 
glut at home; that a lessening of the value of their produce 
would surely follow; and that distress, misery, and ruin would 
be more widespread than ever. Having shown this, Clay de- 
clared “‘ we must then change somewhat our course. We must 
give a new direction to some portion of our industry. We must 
speedily adopt a genuine American policy. Still cherishing 
a foreign market, let us create also a home market to give fur- 
ther scope to the consumption of American industry. We 
must naturalize the arts in our country, and we must natural- 
ize them by the only means which the wisdom of nations has 
yet discovered to be effectual—by adequate protection against 
the otherwise overwhelming influence of foreigners.” This 
was only to be accomplished by a tariff, and to the tariff Clay 
then turned his attention. 

It was, he explained, a tax “ exclusively levelled at for- 
eign industry ” for “ the avowed and direct purpose” of pro- 
moting American industry. ‘To the charge so often made that 
it was a burden laid on one part of the community for the 
benefit of another; that it was taking money out of the pockets 
of one set of people and putting it into the pockets of another, 
he replied that if it subjected any portion of American in- 
dustry to burdens that was an effect not intended, but alto- 
gether incidental and perfectly voluntary; that “no man paid 
the duty assessed on foreign articles by compulsion,” because 
Le could cease to use the imported articles, or make them in 
his own household, or buy the rival American products, or 
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engage in the business of manufacturing which it was the pur- 
pose of the tariff to encourage. Then he took up one by one 
the many objections which in the course of the long debate 
had been urged against the tariff; that it would diminish ex- 
ports, injure American shipping, reduce foreign commerce, 
cut down the revenue and force a resort to internal taxation, 
and drive capital and labor into new and untried fields; that 
when manufactures were needed they would arise of them- 
selves; that the protection already afforded was great enough; 
that the policy of protection had been condemned by the ex- 
perience of all Europe; that manufacturing was dangerous to 
true democracy, as it tended to concentrate capital in the hands 
of a few; that the Constitution did not authorize the passage 
of the bill; and ended with an impassioned appeal “to the 
South, to the high-minded, generous, and patriotic South,” 
and with a prayer to God “in his infinite mercy to avert from 
our country the evils which are impending over it, and, by 
enlightening our councils, conduct us into the path which 
leads to riches, to greatness, to glory.” 

Two days later Webster replied. ‘‘ Allow me, sir, in the 
first place,” said he, “ to state my regret, if, indeed, I ought 
not to express a warmer sentiment, at the names or designa- 
tions which Mr. Speaker has seen fit to adopt for the purpose 
of describing the advocates and the opposers of the present 
bill. It is a question, he says, between the friends of ‘an 
American policy and those of a foreign policy.’ This, sir, is 
an assumption which I take the liberty most directly to deny. 
Indeed, it is a little astonishing if it seemed convenient to the 
Speaker for the purpose of distinction to use the terms ‘ Ameri- 
can policy’ and ‘ foreign policy’ that he should not have ap- 
plied them in a manner precisely the reverse of that in which 
he has in fact used them. Names should in some measure be 
descriptive of the things to which they are given, and since 
Mr. Speaker denominates the policy which he recommends ‘a 
new policy in this country,’ since he speaks of the present meas- 
ure as a new era in our legislation, since he invites us to in- 
struct ourselves by the wisdom of others, and adopt the policy 
of the most distinguished foreign States, one is a little curious 
to know with what propriety of speech he denominates this imi- 
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tation of foreign states an ‘ American policy,’ and a preference 
for our own established system as it now exists and always 
has existed ‘a foreign policy.’ This favorite American 
policy is what America has never tried, and this odious 
foreign policy is what, as we are told, foreign states have never 
pursued.” 

With this sarcasm Webster passed to Clay’s picture of the 
distressed state of the country, and declared he did not know 
where the reality existed. Exports had not fallen below the 
average; the foreign market was not lost; the means of sub- 
sistence and enjoyment had not been limited. The progress of 
internal improvements, the investment of capital in roads, 
bridges, canals; the amount paid by parents for the educa- 
tion of their children; the endowment of public charities; the 
contributions to objects of general benevolence; the munifi- 
cence of individuals toward whatever promised to benefit the 
community, were all so many proofs of national prosperity, 
were all evidence that there was a surplus of profits which the 
generation then living was wisely vesting for the good of the 
generation yet to come. 

The real condition was a considerable depression of prices 
and curtailment of profit, and in some parts of the country an 
inability to pay debts contracted when prices were high. This 
fall in the prices of commodities, this stagnation of business, 
this diminution of exports on which Mr. Speaker had laid so 
much stress was, in truth, the necessary result of circumstances. 
No government could prevent them, and no government could 
altogether relieve the people from their effects. We had en- 
joyed a day of extraordinary prosperity, we had been neutral 
while all the world was at war, and had found an extraordi- 
nary demand for our products, our navigation, and our labor. 
We had no right to expect that such a state of things would 
continue always. With the return of peace foreign nations 
began to supply themselves and to compete with us, and, con- 
nected as we are with all the commercial nations of the world, 
we must of necessity feel the serious effects of such a change. 
What, then, was the remedy? What the course of policy 
suited to our actual condition? 

Webster now passed in review the arguments of the 
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Speaker. Clay had cited the prosperity of Great Britain as 
an example of the benefit of the protective system. Webster 
asserted and labored to prove that Great Britain was every day 
growing more and more in favor of free trade, and that if we 
adopted protection we should “ show our affection for what 
others had discarded, and be attempting to ornament ourselves 
with cast-off apparel.” Clay had cited the rate of exchange 
to prove that we were on the downward road to ruin. Webster 
claimed that a rise in price of London exchange meant noth- 
ing more than that money was wanted in England for com- 
mercial purposes to be carried on there or elsewhere. Clay 
“argued the question as if all domestic industry were confined 
to the production of manufactured industry.” Webster held 
that catching fish and whales, building ships and sailing them 
were as emphatically domestic industry as any other occupa- 
tion, and just as deserving of protection. Clay had argued as 
if his “‘ American system” was something new, as if manu- 
factures had never been protected. Webster reminded the 
House that they were already protected by the tariff of 1816, 
and that the purpose of the bill under debate was to greatly 
increase that protection. Clay held up the policy of protection 
as the only policy that could make American industries pros- 
perous. Webster described the doctrine of prohibition as pre- 
posterous. 

Turning to the details of the bill, Webster took them up 
one by one and argued that it would afford no relief to the 
varied interests Clay had described as languishing; that it 
would lay new and crushing burdens on the shipping inter- 
ests; that heavy duties were laid on certain articles absolutely 
necessary to certain classes of the people, as raw wool, iron, 
hemp, which could not then be produced at home in sufficient 
quantity to supply the demand; and that this duty was an 
oppressive tax imposed on those who used the articles for the 
benefit of the few who manufactured them. Webster closed 
his speech with the words: “There are some parts of this bill 
which I highly approve, there are others in which I should 
acquiesce; but those to which I have now stated my objections 
appear to me so destitute of all justice, so burdensome, and so 
dangerous to that interest which has steadily enriched, gal- 
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lantly defended, and proudly distinguished us, that nothing 
can prevail upon me to give it my support.” 

Long ere the debate closed and the vote was’ taken, it was 
clear that the commercial States and the planting States were 
bitterly hostile to the bill, and the manufacturing and grain- 
growing States were as strong in its favor. Yet the appella- 
tion of the American system was a happy one. It counted for 
much. It outweighed argument, and the bill passed the House 
by five votes and the Senate by four, and the policy of pro- 
tection was firmly established in the United States for many 
years to come. 

For a while all went well under the new tariff. The manu- 
factories it was the desire of Clay to establish sprang into 
‘existence. Money hitherto invested in ships and foreign com- 
merce was withdrawn and was used to erect cotton mills and 
woollen mills, and to build villages composed entirely of fac- 
tories and the homes of operatives. But this over-prosperity, 
combined with defects in the tariff and with conditions beyond 
the power of our Government to regulate, soon laid prostrate 
the wool and woollen industries. At home the competition 
produced by the multiplication of mills would of itself have 
been sufficient to bring down prices. But to this was now 
added an immense importation of woollen goods from Great 
Britain, an importation due to four causes: One was the re- 
duction by Great Britain of the duty on imported wool from 
twelvepence to one penny a pound, thereby enabling English 
manufacturers to sell more cheaply than ever before. An- 
other was the overstocking of her markets and an industrial 
crisis which forced her manufacturers to push their goods into 
foreign markets, and even sell them at a loss. Another was 
the ad valorem duty on woollen cloth, which enabled the Brit- 
ish maker to break down the tariff by falsely valuing his goods. . 
The fourth was the package-sales at auction. 

Against such conditions the American manufacturer could 
not contend. About one half the wool needed by the mills 
was of domestic growth. The other half must be imported 
at a cost made up of the price abroad and a duty of thirty per 
cent. in our ports, to which freight charges, exchange, commis- 
sions, and insurance added twenty-five per cent. more. This 
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regulated the price of wool grown at home, so that the manu- 
facturer of cloth paid fifty per cent. more for his raw material 
in the United States than in England, and, as the wool con- 
stituted one half the value of the cloth it produced, he lost 
one half the benefit of the duty of thirty-three and one third 
per cent. on imported cloth. More than this, he was taxed 
heavily for the olive oil and castile soap, which were not pro- 
duced at home, yet must be used in his business, and saw the 
tariff rates greatly reduced by false valuations at the Custom- 
House. Cheap labor, cheap wool, a pressure to sell, under- 
valuation and the auction system on the one hand, dear labor 
and costly wool on the other made the struggle short and de- 
cisive, and by 1826 woollen manufactures were prostrate. 

So complete was the depression that meetings of manu- 
facturers of wool from different parts of New England were 
held in Boston in the autumn of 1826, where a memorial to 
Congress was framed and a circular ordered to be sent to each 
maker of woollen goods in the United States, appealing to him 
to aid in sustaining American industries. The circular set 
forth the depressed state of the business in which they were 
engaged, reviewed the causes, suggested a remedy, and marked 
out a method of procedure. 

The remedy was the imposition of a minimum duty on 
each square yard of cloth imported, and such an increase in 
the ad valorem duty as would afford the protection intended. 
To secure this tariff change manufacturers must be united; 
meetings must be held, memorials must be prepared, members 
of Congress must be informed and urged to visit woollen mills; 
committees of correspondence must be appointed; delegations 
must be sent to Washington, subscriptions to defray expenses 
must be started, and all honorable means used unstintingly.* 
Massachusetts was now the great seat of woollen manufactures, 
and under the influence of such agitation public sentiment 
changed rapidly. The State whose delegation in the House 
did not cast one vote in favor of the tariff of 1824 now sent 
a long memorial to Congress praying for a more adequate pro- 


* The circular is printed in full in Niles’s Weekly Register, November 25, 1826, 
pp. 200, 201. The memorial to Congress is in the Register, November 11, 1826, 
pp. 185, 186. 
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tection to woollen manufactures.* The wool-growers of Berk- 
shire joined in the cry for higher duties, and from them came 
another memorial; the manufacturers despatched a committee 
to Washington, and in January, 1827, a bill granting all they 
asked was reported in the House of Representatives,t which 
in time passed it by eleven majority. In the Senate, though 
both senators from Massachusetts gave the measure a hearty 
support, the vote was a tie, and the bill was laid on the table 
by the casting vote of Calhoun. 

As the news of the defeat of the bill spread over the South, 
the people hailed it with delight. To them the measure was 
offensive and oppressive for many reasons. Were this pro- 
posed tariff, they would say, intended and needed to fill a 
depleted treasury, we would willingly accept it and cheerfully 
pay the duties imposed, heavy though the tax would be. But 
there is no such need, no such intention. Our Treasury is full, 
our debt is steadily diminishing year by year, and.the real 
purpose of the measure is to produce a new distribution of 
capital, to force it into channels into which it would not natu- 
rally flow, and to produce a ruinous change in the pursuits of 
the people of the Southern States. The South is wholly agri- 
cultural. Of the six hundred or seven hundred thousand bales 
of cotton grown on her soil, but one third finds a market in the 
United States. Two thirds are sent to foreign countries, from 
whose ports come back to the South almost every article con- 
sumed in her cities, towns, villages, or on her plantations. 
This prosperity the tariff will surely destroy. By forcing us 
to buy at home it will lessen our purchases abroad, and to that 
extent will diminish the purchases which foreigners make of 


* House Executive Documents, No. 70, Nineteenth Congress, Second Session, 
vol. iv. 

+ The nominal duty on woollen goods was still to remain at thirty-three and 
a third per cent. But it was ordered that cloth, the value of which at the . 
place of importation was forty cents or less a square yard, should be considered 
to have cost forty cents; that all costing more than forty and less than two dol- 
lars and a half should be valued at two dollars and a half; and that all costing 
between two dollars and a half and four dollars a square yard should be valued at 
four dollars, and pay duty accordingly. Raw wool was to pay thirty-five per cent. 
duty after June 1, 1828, and forty-five per cent. after June 1, 1829. Wool costing 
from ten to forty cents a pound was to be rated as having cost forty cents. 
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us; for if we do not buy of them they will not buy of us; if 
we shut out their goods, they will in return exclude our prod- 
ucts. But the loss of our foreign cotton market means the 
destruction of the industry of cotton-growing, for the manu- 
facturers of the North cannot consume all the cotton we even 
now produce. i 

Again, many of the duties contemplated in the bill will 
fall with especial severity on the people of the South. Not 
the least important of our imports is a coarse grade of woollen 
cloth used for the sole purpose of clothing slaves. The duty 
on such cloth is therefore a tax on capital under the guise of a 
tax on consumption. Slaves must be clad according to the 
standard of comfort which both interest and humanity pre- 
scribe, and this too, under all conditions and at all times, 
whether the markets are rising or falling, in periods of adver- 
sity, as well as in seasons of prosperity. All duties which 
enhance the cost of clothing slaves fall, therefore, with pe- 
euliar severity on the owners. They cannot be lessened, as 
many other taxes on consumption, by a reduction of expendi- 
ture, for the outlay for clothing a slave is always brought 
within the narrowest limit consistent with humanity. The 
proposed duty is therefore in the nature of a direct tax on the 
capital invested in slaves, and under the tariff of 1824 amounts 
to an annual assessment of three sixteenths per cent. 

Over and above this oppressive character of the proposed 
duty, a tariff for any other purpose than revenue is uncon- 
stitutional. There is, indeed, no limitation on the right to 
raise revenue by imposts, but it would have been restricted to 
the sole purpose of collecting money with which to pay the 
debts of the United States if the framers of the Constitution 
could have foreseen the present course of national policy. 

As the summer wore away these sentiments found expres- 
sion, and often an angry one, in many parts of South Caro- 
lina. At Charleston the Chamber of Commerce thanked 
Robert Y. Hayne, a senator, and William Drayton, a repre- 
sentative from South Carolina, for their faithful exertions 
against the passage of the bill, and listened to a speech from 
Hayne in reply. In his opinion, the measure, both in principle 
and in detail, was one of the most odious that could possibly be 

vou. v.—17 
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presented to Congress. Rich men, the owners of millions of 
property transferred from commerce and agriculture to manu- 
factures, originated it that they might secure a monopoly of 
the home market and enhance their profits, already greater 
than those of other pursuits. He warned his hearers that the 
Woollens Bill would be revived at the next session, and urged 
with all the zeal, activity, and perseverance which private in- 
terests, whetted by bounties and privileges could excite. He 
predicted that the bill was but the first of a series of measures, 
all having for their object the extension of bounties on manu- 
factures at the expense of the consumer. He declared that 
the foreign commerce and cotton trade of the South were in 
jeopardy, and assured the Chamber that nothing but the firm 
and unanimous remonstrance of the Southern States could 
avert a calamity compared with which war itself would al- 
most lose its terrors.* 

The St. Paul’s Agricultural Society of Charleston resolved 
that Congress has no power to encourage domestic manufac- 
tures at the expense of every other industry; that the exer- 
cise of such a power is ruinous and oppressive to the agricul- 
tural interests, and uncalled for by any public exigency; and 
that the Woollens Bill was an insult to the American people. t 
James Hamilton, a member of the House of Representatives, 
was the guest on that occasion, and in his speech observed that 
it would be a curious fact, and one eminently illustrative of 
the instability of human schemes of happiness, if, after all 
the blood and treasure expended to escape the taxation of 
Great Britain, the Union should be dissolved by imposts de- 
vised to glut the avarice of New England, which but ten years 
before was in hot array against the greed of other sections.t 

Acting on the advice of Hayne, the Charleston Chamber of 
Commerce framed a remonstrance to Congress and submitted it 
to the people for adoption. In it the ground was taken that the 
proposed tariff would increase an already unequal and burden- 
some tax on the consumption of the Southern States; that for- 
eion nations would retaliate; that a tariff for protection was 


* Niles’s Weekly Register, June 16, 1827, pp. 265, 266. 
+ Ibid., June 30, 1827, p. 294. 
t Ibid., June 16, 1827, p. 266. 
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unconstitutional, and that Congress would do well to give heed 
to the rising spirit of opposition. History was replete with 
illustrations of the consequences of such neglect, and, admon- 
ished by such teaching, the petitioners could not but see with » 
alarm the growth of a spirit of disaffection toward the Consti- 
tution as the source of unequal burdens. They felt in duty 
bound to warn Congress not to depend on devotion to the 
federal compact while it went on forcing on the South a pro- 
hibitory and exclusive policy.* 

The people of the Colleton District were more outspoken. 
“Have you,” said they in a memorial addressed to Congress, 
“ascertained beyond the possibility of deception how far the 
patience of the people of the South exceeds their indignation, 
and at what precise point resistance may begin and submission 
end? If you have not, permit us, with all due deference to 
your superior wisdom, most earnestly to recommend these 
subjects to your most solemn consideration.” + 

While the excitement was rising to fever heat in South 
Carolina, the farmers and wool-growers of Pennsylvania were 
uniting for action. One of them in a public appeal reminded 
his fellows that while all friends of the American system were 
agreed that the grower of wool needed further protection, they 
were far from agreeing on the amount. This was largely due 
to a want of statistical information, and to a lack of concert 
on the part of those directly interested. He proposed, there- 
fore, that a meeting of farmers and friends of the American 
System should be held at the town of Washington; that a 
number of committees should be appointed to ascertain how 
many merino sheep there were in each township, how many 
common sheep, how much wool was used in the family of each 
farmer, how much remained for sale to the manufacturer, and 
what was the number and capacity of the woollen mills in the 
county. 

Information so gathered was to be reported to a county 
committee, which was to endeavor to have like committees for 


* Niles’s Weekly Register, June 30, 1827, pp. 297, 298, 

+ Thid., July 21, 1827, pp. 348, 349. 

+ A Farmer, in Washington Reporter, April 30, 1827; also Niles’s Weekly 
Register, June 16, 1827. 
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a like purpose chosen in each county of the State, and the 
statistics they gathered sent to a central committee at Harris- 
burg to be by it forwarded to Congress. The plan was well 
received, was acted on, and at a public meeting * at the Court- 
House in the borough of Washington a formal call was issued 
for a meeting at Pittsburg, in June, of delegates from all the 
counties of Pennsylvania and any other State whose people 
were interested in growing or manufacturing wool. No re- 
sponse was made, for a call for a national convention of farm- 
ers and manufacturers had already gone forth from a much 
more important body—the Pennsylvania Society for the Pro- 
motion of Manufactures and the Mechanic Arts. The invita- 
tion which was extended to the friends of the American Sys- 
tem in all parts of the Union, urging them to hold State con- 
ventions and there select five delegates to a national convention 
at Harrisburg in July, was accompanied by an address to the 
citizens of the United States. 

They were reminded that about eighty per cent. of the 
people were, engaged in agricultural pursuits; that this im- 
portant industry was undeniably in a depressed state, and that 
the depression was due to the loss of markets abroad and to the 
failure to build up others at home. While a state of war in 
Europe forced her to take the grain and flour of the Western 
and Middle States, the farming interests of those States flour- 
ished exceedingly. But when these conditions passed away, 
when the necessity no longer existed, she closed her ports to 
American products, and for nine years past our breadstuffs 
had been excluded. In 1817 one million and a half bar- 
rels of flour, valued at eighteen million dollars, went from 
the United States to Europe. In that year Great Britain 
shut her ports, and in 1826 but eight hundred and thirteen 
thousand barrels went abroad, which was ten thousand less 
than left the country in 1792. What was true of flour was 
equally true of wheat and of Indian corn, yet the States 
which produce these commodities which would not sell abroad 
import each year ten million dollars’ worth of foreign goods. 


* Held May 21, 1827. For a report of the proceedings, see Niles’s Weekly 
Register, June 16, 1827, p. 265, 
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How is this debt paid? We answer, by remittance to Europe 
of a great part of our public and private securities; by the 
mortgaging of the country, as it were, for the discharge of an 
unnecessary debt, and by the taxing of our laborers two 
million dollars annually to meet the interest on that debt. 

The tariff of 1824 it was expected would remedy much 
of this, would build up manufactures and establish a home 
market. But in the case of the wool and woollens industry 
it had signally failed, and unless the original intent of the 
tariff was carried out by a new duty sufficient to shut British 
woollen cloths from the market, both the farmer and the man- 
ufacturer would be driven into other occupations. The seven 
millions of people engaged in sheep-farming would go to swell 
the number of cultivators of the soil, and the fifty millions of 
capital invested in manufacturing woollen goods would be 
directed to cotton spinning, to the serious injury of that in- 
dustry. When these things were considered, the society felt 
impelled to make a solemn appeal to the Middle, Western, and 
Eastern States, not from sectional motives, but because they 
were most deeply interested in the policy of protection.* 

A hearty response met this appeal, and before the end of 
June State conventions and county conventions were held 
all over the Middle and Eastern States, and delegates ap- 
pointed to attend the Harrisburg meeting. In South Caro- 
lina this action of farmers and manufacturers was a new cause 
of offence. The merchants of Charleston in their address had 
asked for the co-operation of towns in the interior of the State, 
and, moved by the call, the people of Columbia and the plant- 
ers around about it met and listened to a speech, famous in its 
day, by Dr. Thomas Cooper. “It is high time,” said he, “that 
we should ‘up and be doing..? We thought it hard enough 
to have to combat the tariff in favor of the cotton manufac- 
ture, the woollen manufacture, the iron manufacture; but 
now there is not a petty manufacturer in the Union, from the 
owner of a spinning factory to the maker of a hobnail, who is 
not pressing forward to the plunder; who may not be expected 


* The address is given in full in Niles’s Weekly Register, June 9, 1827, pp. 
238-240, 
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to worry Congress for permission to put his hand into the 
planter’s pocket.”” At this stage in his speech the doctor read 
from the newspapers accounts of the election of delegates to 
the Harrisburg Convention, and, having done so, said: “ You 
see, then, that this is a combined attack of the whole manufac- 
turing interest. The avowed object is to tax us for their own 
emolument; to force us to cease to buy of our most valuable 
customers; to force on us a system which will sacrifice the 
South to the North, which will convert us into colonies and 
tributaries. 

“ We had fully hoped that by yielding continually during 
ten years’ discussion of the tariff principle, the pretensions of 
the manufacturer would erelong come to a close. But our 
hopes were in vain. We found, as we still find, that the 
voracious appetite of monopoly is insatiable; that the more 
we give up, the more are we required to abandon. The motto 
of a manufacturer, now and always, here and everywhere, is 
monopoly; his purpose is to put down all competition, to com- 
mand exclusively every market, to compel every one to buy 
at his prices and sell at his prices. This is far from a repub- 
lican system, least of all is it an American system. I had al- 
ways supposed that equality of rights, equality of duties, equal- 
ity of burdens, equality of protection, equality of laws, con- 
stituted the prevailing features of our happy institutions. 
But I am now to learn for the first time that in the cant- 
ing, cheating, cajoling slang of these monopolists, the Ameri- 
can system is one by which the earnings of the South are 
to be transferred to the North; by which the many are to be 
sacrificed to the few; by which unequal rights, unequal bur- 
dens, unequal protection, unequal laws, and unequal taxes 
are to be enacted and made permanent; that the farmer and 
the planter are to be considered inferior beings to the spinner, 
the bleacher, and the dyer; that we of the South are to hold 
our plantations as the serfs of the North, subject to-the orders 
of the master minds of Massachusetts, the lords of the spinning 
jenny, the peers of the loom, who have a right to tax our earn- 
ings in order to swell their riches! We shall erelong be forced 
to calculate the value of our union; to ask of what use is this 
unequal alliance by which the South has always been the 
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loser and the North always the gainer? Is it worth our while 
to continue this union of States where the North demands to 
be our master? The question is fast approaching the alterna- 
tive of submission or separation. Most anxiously do we wish 
to avoid it, but if the monopolists are bent on forcing the de- 
cision on us, with them be the consequences.” * 

When De Cooper finished his speech he moved the adop- 
tion of a set of resclutions which had been previously pre- 
pared and published. These declared that equality of rights 
was the pervading principle of the American Union; that any 
Jaw which infringed this principle was not constitutional; that 
fostering or protecting one class of citizens at the expense of 
the rest was such an infringement; that all investments of 
eapital that do not yield a reasonable profit are unworthy of 
protection; that if they do yield such a fair return they 
need no protection; that the only American system Ameri- 
cans ought to support was that of equal liberty, equal rights, 
and equal laws—a system prostrated by that of taxing the pro- 
ductive industry of one man to support the unproductive in- 
dustry of another. The resolutions closed with a flat denial 
of the right of Congress to levy taxes for the purpose of pro- 
tection, and with the assertion of the principle ‘“ millions for 
defence, but not a cent for tribute.” 

A set of resolutions adopted at Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina, set forth that whenever Government by a course of par- 
tial legislation makes one branch of industry subsidiary to 
another, whenever it causes taxation direct or indirect to fall 
unequally on the people, there is in such action not only a 
departure from, but a deliberate violation of the social com- 
pact; that the late attempt of the National Legislature to 
pass a tariff bill was an attack on the rights of agriculturists, 
was an effort to impose unequal burdens on the people, and a 
deliberate violation of the Constitution. 

While the people of South Carolina were thus denouncing 
the North and uttering threats of disunion, a hundred dele- 
gates from thirteen of the Eastern, Middle, and Western States 


* Niles’s Weekly Register, September 8, 1827. The Columbia meeting took 
place July 2d. 
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assembled at Harrisburg.* As originally planned, the conven- 
tion was to be a meeting of wool-growers and wool manufac- 
turers for the purpose of considering how best to promote their 
own particular interests. But when the people chose dele- 
gates to the State conventions, which were in turn to ap- 
point representatives to the Harrisburg meeting, demands 
were made for protection for many industries which it was sup- 
posed had been amply provided for by the tariff of 1824. A 
presidential election was near at hand, the candidates were al- 
ready in the field, voters and politicians were rallying about 
Adams or Jackson, and when the State conventions met they 
fell more or less under the control of the friends of the one or 
the other candidate. To Harrisburg, as a consequence, came 
men of all sorts, representing many interests and bent on many 
aims. In the chair, as presiding officer, sat Joseph Ritner, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. Before him, in the crowd of dele- 
gates, were members of the United States Senate, such as 
Samuel Bell, of New Hampshire, and Ashur Robbins, of 
Rhode Island; members of the House of Representatives, such 
as John ©. Wright, of Ohio, Walter Forward, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rollin ©. Mallory, of Vermont, soon to be made 
chairman of the Committee on Manufactures; party leaders, 
such as Gideon Wells and Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Harrison, Charles J. Ingersoll, a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency in 1812; Judge Enos T. Throop, 
soon to be Governor of New York; Peter Sharpe, who led 
the People’s Party against Tammany in New York city; 
and Francis Granger, an anti-Mason and leader of the 
Adams men; political economists, such as Matthew Carey and 
Hezekiah Niles; and great manufacturers, such as Abbot Law- 
rence, of Massachusetts. 

After a session of five days the convention ended its labors 
by appointing a committee to write an address to the people 
of the United States, and by adopting a memorial to Congress 
to which ninety-seven members affixed their names. It called 
on Congress “ to save, to protect, and promote what has uni- 
formly been treated by Government as one of the principal 


* July 30, 1827, 
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elements of independence, prosperity, and greatness of the Re- 
public,” named the duties on wool and woollens necessary to 
afford such protection, and recommended a further advance 
on hammered bar iron and steel, on flax, hemp and their prod- 
ucts, and on plain and printed cotton goods. 

The House of Representatives to which this memorial was 
to be presented had been elected in 1826, when the old party 
divisions of 1824 were breaking down, when the new lines 
were yet to be drawn, and contained many members whose 
position was so ill-defined that to the day of organization it 
was a matter of some doubt which party would be in control. 

On that day, however, a Jackson Democrat from Virginia 
was elected Speaker, and by him the Committee on Manufac- 
turers was so constituted that a majority of its eight members 
were friends of Jackson, while the minority, including the 
chairman, Rollin C. Mallory, were supporters of Adams and 
protection. To this committee were now referred the tariff 
and anti-tariff memorials as they came pouring in from all 
parts of the country; but no action was taken till after the 
Speaker sent it the memorial from the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion.* Led on by Silas Wright, of New York, the majority 
of the committee refused to accept this as the basis of a bill, 
and forced their chairman to move in the House for power 
to send for persons and papers, a request which the House 
promptly granted. 

While the committee was summoning manufacturers and 
conducting an investigation of its own as to the condition of 
the woollen industry, memorials of a very serious kind began 
to come in from the Legislatures of the States. Those from 
Rhode Island,+ New York,{ and Pennsylvania * approved of 


- a revision of the tariff, and instructed their senators and re- 


quested their representatives to endeavor to secure adequate 
protection for cotton, wool, hemp, flax, and iron. 

In North Carolina so much of the Governor’s message as 
related to the Woollens Bill was sent to a joint select commit- 


* December 24,1827. Journal of the House of Representatives, Twentieth 


Congress, First Session. 
+ Executive Documents, Twentieth Congress, First Session, vol. iii, No. 98. 
} Ibid., vol. iii, No. 128. # Ibid., vol. iii, No. 97. 
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tee, which reported * that the Woollens Bill, above all other 
measures ever yet considered in Congress, was the one best cal- 
culated to destroy the revenue and lay an enormous tax on 
the agriculture of the South; that it had been artfully de- 
signed for the advancement of the incorporated companies of 
New England; that it was admirably adapted for its end; 
that it had its foundation in avarice, consumed every patriotic 
feeling, and was fatal to the happiness, the morals, the rights 
of a large part of our common country. “If such is the 
character of the measure,” said the report, “ who can tell how 
long this Union can exist under it, and how soon may be re- 
alized the soul-chilling prediction that ‘it is a rope of sand.’ ” 
It was conceded that Congress had power to lay import duties, 
but it was maintained that this power “ was given for the pur- 
pose of revenue and revenue alone, and that any other use of 
the power is usurpation on the part of Congress.” 

The Senate of South Carolina raised the grave question 
of State rights, and sent a long list of questions to a select 
committee for consideration. It was to inquire into the origin 
and nature of the Federal Government and ascertain whether 
it emanates from the people of the United States at large, or 
is a compact between the people of the different States with 
each other; it was to inquire whether, in the event of abuse 
of power or violation in the letter or spirit of the compact by 
Congress, it belonged to the people of the State Legislatures 
to remonstrate; it was to inquire whether any clause in the 
Constitution authorized Congress so to legislate as to protect 
the local interests of particular States at the expense of all the 
United States, and whether domestic manufactures were a 
local or a general interest; it was to inquire whether Congress 
could build roads and canals within the limits of a State either 
with or without the consent of the State; or vote money for 
any purpose not directly related to the powers in the Con- 
stitution; or legislate directly or indirectly on the subject of 
slavery by aiding any society whose purpose it was to amelio- 
rate the condition of the free colored or the slave population 
of the United States. 


* Executive Documents, Twenticth Congress, First Session, vol. iii, No. 62. 
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Each question was answered in detail in the report, which 
closed with six resolutions. One of them declared the tariff 
laws, designed not to raise revenue or regulate commerce, but 
to promote domestic manufactures, were violations of the Con- 
stitution and ought to be repealed.* 

When the Legislature of Georgia had listened to a report 
of a Senate committee on the state of the Republic, it bade 
the Governor send copies to Congress and to the governors of 
the sister States assuring them at the same time that Georgia 
would insist on the construction of the Constitution laid down 
in the report, and would “ submit to no other.” + 

Alabama complained of the assertion of a power to lay 
import duties not for the purpose of raising revenue, but in 
order to shut out foreign in favor of domestic fabrics. It 
was a power not granted, had no limits, was dangerous and 
odious, was productive of monopoly, and tended to part the 
people into nabobs and paupers, to heap up wealth in the hands 
of the few, and spread poverty, vice, and misery among the 
many. Already the manufacturing interests had organized 
for concerted and systematic action against all other interests 
of the Union. A solemn convention had been convened at 
Harrisburg to execute a writ of inquiry on the agricultural 
and other interests of the country; to point out to Congress 
how much farther the scheme of oppression might be pru- 
dently carried. The allied powers of avarice, monopoly, and 
ambition, through this Harrisburg Convention, had called 
for a further subsidy on the labor of the South and South- 
west in the shape of a Woollens Bill, to pamper the gentlemen 
wool-growers and wool-carders of the Northeast, and this at 
a time when gin cotton was languishing and prostrate. When 
combinations so formidable sought to throw the overgrown 
weight of the General Government on the Southern and South- 
western States, dry up their commerce and degrade them from 
the political equality established by the compact to the con- 
dition of tributaries to the greedy monopolists of the North 
and East, the victims would deserve the oppression did they 


* Executive Documents, Twentieth Congress, First Session, vol. iii, No. 65. 
+ Ibid., vol. iii, No. 120. 
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not interpose the most unyielding and determined resistance. 
Let it be distinctly understood that Alabama, in common with 
the Southern and Southwestern States, regarded the power as- 
sumed by the General Government to lay a tariff for protection 
as a palpable usurpation of a power not given by the Con- 
stitution; that she saw in the proposed Woollens Bill a spe- 
cies of little less than legalized pillage of the property of her 
citizens, to which she could never submit until every constitu- 
tional means of resistance had been exhausted.* 

Ohio expressed the belief that the rights of the original 
States to promote domestic industries by tonnage and import 
duties had been given to Congress, which by the Constitution 
had full power to protect manufactures.+ New Jersey took 
the same view, and made a long answer to the remonstrances 
of South Carolina and Georgia. 

To the protests and memorials of the State Legislatures 
were added upward of threescore petitions from societies, farm- 
ers, wool-growers, manufacturers, chambers of commerce, and 
citizens.* Twenty-five asked for an increase of duties. Thir- 
ty-two opposed an increase. Thirty-eight came from States 
north of Maryland, nineteen came from States south of Penn- 
sylvania, and of these thirteen were sent up by the citizens 
of South Carolina, where feeling against the tariff, the North, 
and the Union ran high. They were convinced, and justly, 
that duties laid for protection bore with especial weight on 
the slave-holding States, and they believed most firmly that 
imposing duties for such a purpose was a deliberate and 
palpable violation of what they called the compact. 

Toward the close of January, 1828, the Committee on 
Manufactures having finished its examination and matured 
its plan, reported a bill || which it fully expected would never 


* Executive Documents, Twentieth Congress, First Session, vol. iii, No. 118. 

+ Ibid., vol. iv, No. 156. t Ibid., vol. v, No. 198. 

* These petitions may be found in Executive Documents, First Session, Twen- 
tieth Congress, vol. ii, Nos. 18, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 28, 24, 27, 28, 29, 80, 31, 33, 
86, 42; vol. iii, Nos. 62, 63, 64, 65, 80-82, 84, 85, 91, 98-98, 111, 112, 114, 118, 
123; vol. iv, Nos. 124, 182, 183, 142, 147, 155-157, 160.; vol. v, Nos. 174-178, 
181, 188, 191, 198, 202, 209, 218; vol. vi, Nos. 227-229, 239. 

|| The bill is printed in Congressional Debates, vol. iv, p. 1727. 
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pass. Indeed, it had been most carefully prepared to invite 
defeat. In the first place, all duties were high in order to 
satisfy the demands of the protectionists of the Middle and 
Western States, and so keep as many as possible in the Jack- 
son party. In the second place, the duties were excessively 
ligh on such raw material as New England manufacturers 
wished them to be low. Thus Smyrna wool was highly taxed 
in order to stop its importation and put an end to the manufac- 
ture of negro cloth; the tariff rates on iron, hemp, and cordage 
were advanced in order to check the business of ship-building, 
and a heavy duty was placed on molasses, which was nowhere 
consumed in such quantity as in New England. In the third 
place, it was agreed that the friends of Jackson, whether 
Southern men or Northern men, free-traders or protectionists, 
were to unite, put down every attempt at amendment, and 
force a vote on this bill and on no other. When the yeas and 
nays were taken, the Jackson men from Southern States were 
to turn about and vote nay, and, as it was supposed, the New 
England men would be forced to do likewise and the bill 
would be lost. The Jackson men of the North were to vote 
yea, which would cast the odium of defeat on the Adams men 
and leave the Northern supporters of the hero of New Or- 
leans to pose as the friends of the American system. But 
the plan, shrewd as it was, failed. The Senate made some 
amendments, the House concurred, the New England men 
did not vote nay, and the bill, with all its odious provisions, 
passed House, Senate, and President, and became “ the tariff 
of abominations.” * 

As the news of the passage of this hated bill spread slowly 
over the country, the mutterings of discontent gave place to 
angry threats and open resistance. At Charleston the ship- 
ping in the harbor displayed their flags at half mast and the 
people of the North heard with indignation that many a 
British flag was seen in that position. At a great anti-tariff 
meeting at Walterborough, in the Colleton District of South 


* The details of the plan for the defeat of the tariff are given by Calhoun in 
a speech in the Senate in 1837. See Calhoun’s Works, vol. iii, pp. 46-51. Sce 
also the account given by Hammond in Political History of New York, vol. iii, 
p. 159, 
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Carolina, addresses to the people and to the Governor were 
adopted. That to the people of the State, after reminding 
them of the steady opposition of South Carolina to the tariff, 
and the utter disregard of her remonstrances in 1824 and 
1827, summed up the argument against the right of Congress 
to protect American industries, and called on them “ to show 
resistance” to the law. “If,” said the appeal, ‘‘ we have the 
common pride of men, we must resist the imposition of this 
tariff. We stand committed. To be stationary is impossible. 
We have done by words all that words can do. To talk more 
must be a dastard’s refuge. Not from a desire of disunion, 
but that we may preserve the Union and bring back the Con- 
stitution to its original uncorrupted principles, do we now ad- 
vise you to resist its violation. By all the great principles of 
liberty, by the glorious achievements of our fathers in defend- 
ing them, by their noble blood poured forth like water in 
maintaining them, by their lives in suffering and their deaths 
in honor and glory, our countrymen, we must resist! Not 
secretly as timid thieves or skulking smugglers, not in com- 
panies and associations like money chafferers or stock jobbers, 
not separately and individually, as if this was ours and not 
our country’s cause, but openly, fairly, fearlessly, and united- 
ly as becomes a free, sovereign, and independent people. 
Does timidity ask when? We answer now, even now while 
yet oppression is not old to us, and the free spirit looks abroad 
in pride over this land! ” 

The address to the Governor urged him “ immediately to 
convene the Legislature of the State. We believe that the 
situation of the Republic from the passage of the late tariff 
bill, by the Congress of the United States, requires national 
consultation either in Legislature or convention.” * A writer 
in the Charleston Journal declared that this call meant that 
the Legislature should take measures to prepare for a secession 
of South Carolina from the Union.+ 

Let the Legislatures of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, said the Columbia Tele- 


* The two addresses are printed in full in Niles’s Weekly Register, June 28, 
1828, pp. 288-290, + Ibid., p. 301, 
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scope, prohibit the introduction of horses, mules, hogs, beef 
cattle, bacon, and bagging, and what advantage will Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana derive from the tariff bill 
commensurate with the loss of our markets? Let us prohibit 
the introduction of whiskey, flour, beef, cheese, and how will 
New York and Pennsylvania be compensated by the tariff 
for the loss of our markets? Let us affect them yet more 
by a municipal tax amounting to a prohibition on all stock 
in trade consisting of goods, wares, and merchandise the prod- 
uce of these States. We may be told that such prohibitions 
cannot be laid. But this is not the case; for most of the 
States have at some time prohibited the introduction of slaves, 
and many of them have even stopped the transit of such 
property. That such measures might be effectual it was 
necessary that the States concerned should act in concert 
and support each other. It was therefore proposed that an 
anti-tariff convention should be held at once.* 

A writer in another newspaper pointed out how the sys- 
tem of retaliation might be carried out. Let the next Legis- 
lature, said he, in its “act to raise supplies,” instead of the 
usual tax of seventy-five cents on each hundred dollars of stock 
in trade, lay a tax amounting to a prohibition, and at the same 
time provide for a remission of it by the Governor whenever 
he thinks proper. When a British invoice is presented, the 
Governor will, of course, remit the tax. When no invoice, 
or a Northern one, is produced, the tax must be paid. It 
would probably be necessary to prevent British invoices being 
manufactured in Rhode Island, and an agent would have to 
be sent to Liverpool to countersign such papers to be sent to 
the Governor. The students of South Carolina College did 
not wait for a prohibitory tax, but resolved not to “ buy, 
consume, or wear any article of clothing manufactured north 
of the Potomac river till the rights of our State shall be 
fully acknowledged.” A journal published at Milledgeville, 
Georgia, called on the people to say to the North, as Abra- 
ham said to Lot, “Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me; 
if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; 


* Niles’s Weekly Register, July 5, 1828, p. 301. 
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or, if thou depart to the right hand, then will I go to the 
left.’ The same newspaper urged an antitariff congress to 
recommend to the Legislatures and the people the best meas- 
ures for preventing the introduction and use of the “ tariffied 
articles.” When the twenty-eighth of June came, the day 
being the anniversary of the battle of Monmouth, the seces- 
sionists seized the occasion and celebrated the event with toasts 
and speeches of a seditious sort.* 

Much the same sentiments were expressed by Mr. McDuf- 
fie at a dinner given in his honor by the people of Charleston. 
He hoped that the citizens of South Carolina would appear 
on the fourth of July clothed in homespun, the manufacture 
of the South, and thereby express in a public manner their 
determination not to submit to the unjust exactions imposed 
by the tariff. He, too, advocated a prohibitory tax on North- 
ern goods. To do so was perfectly constitutional. The mo- 
ment the original packages were broken and the goods mixed 
up and made a component part of the stock and capital of 
the country, they ceased to be imports and became subject 
to taxation, as property, by the State. To single them out 
for taxation was then just as legal as to single out horses or 
slaves. The expediency was manifest. The commerce of 


* At Charleston, C, ©. Pinckney offered the toast, “The battle of the 28th of 
June and the tariff of June 28th. Let New England beware how she imitates the 
Old.” 

By Henry Rutledge: “ The rattlesnake of the South! Caveant Moniti. Warned 
by its rattle, let the foe beware.” 

Among the fourth of July toasts are these: 

“The river Potomac: notable as a barrier between Southern independence 
and Northern despotism. May its current be the protector of the former to the 
destruction of the latter.” 

“The union and independence of the States. Let us never forget that we 
united to secure our independence. If the choice must be made, we must not 
prefer the means to the end.” ; 

“The union of the States; but, if separation must come, let us separate in 
peace,” 

“Internal improvements and the tariff—the firebrands of discord. Let the 
South look to State rights and State sovereignty.” 

“The crisis to which we have come. To hesitate now is to submit, and to 
submit is ruin.” 

“Down with the tariff, the accursed upas beneath whose poisonous shade the 
prosperity, the life, perhaps, of this great confederacy is destined to expire,” 
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Kentucky was trifling except in hogs, horses, mules, and cattle 
bought by the Southern States. Yet the Kentucky delega- 
tion was unanimously in favor of the tariff. She had done 
all she could to injure South Carolina; let her feel the 
effects. Nothing on earth should induce a Carolinian to buy 
a hog, a horse, a mule from Kentucky. The students of 
Franklin College followed the example set by those of South 
Carolina College, and refused to use for apparel goods made 
in the North. At a public meeting at Milledgeville, it was 
resolved to abstain, as far as possible, from the use of every- 
thing made in the tariff States; to request the Legislature 
to lay prohibitory taxes on the hogs, mules, horses, cattle, 
bagging, whiskey, pork, beef, bacon, flax, and hemp of the 
Western States, and on all the productions and manufactures 
of the Northern and Eastern. 

The Charleston Mercury published a letter from a cor- 
respondent at Columbia declaring that on the subject of the 
tariff the people of the interior were exasperated beyond 
measure. Not the stump orators, not the court-yard polli- 
ticians, but the substantial citizens. Such was the state of 
feeling toward the General Government arising from the re- 
peated and insulting injuries received from it, that, if the 
delegations from the Southern States to Congress were to 
secede and recommend the States to call a convention and or- 
ganize a government for themselves, the recommendation 
would be received with bonfires and rejoicings all over the 
State.* 

By July fourth sentiments of a different kind began to 
find expression. The Governor of South Carolina, in response 
to the address of the people of the Colleton District, positively 
refused to assemble the Legislature, and at a public dinner 
spoke strongly against disunion. ‘ This severing of a member 
from an established confederation,” said he, “‘is by no means 
so easy as some seem to think. The plan I see discussed in the 
newspapers of calling conventions and withdrawing our sena- 
tors and representatives will repeal no law now binding on 
the whole. Those who act under the authority of the Gen- 


* Niles’s Weekly Register, July 26, 1828, p. 366. 
vor, v.—18 
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eral Government, if they do their duty, must bring the two 
authorities into collision, and then—but I will not go on. I 
rely on the ballot box. I have not despaired. I see nothing 
yet to make me willing to give up the ship. If I have any 
firmness it will be exerted to preserve the Union—to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution of this State and 
of the United States.” 

A member of Congress from Alabama told his constitu- 
ents that while he was the last man in the world to submit 
to oppression, he would be among the first to resist disunion. 
He for one would not ask, “ Of what value is this union to 
Alabama?” If the Union was ever dissolved, it would be 
the result of the most awful revolution that ever stained the 
pages of history. Newspaper after newspaper now made 
haste to protest. Said one, We are in favor of a temperate 
and independent opposition. We are by no means willing 
that the emissaries of Great Britain shall creep in among 
us, laugh at our simplicity and glory in the idea of a dis- 
solution of the Union. Another urged the people to rely 
on themselves, to manufacture for themselves, and pay no 
heed to the protestations of mouthing patriots. A third re- 
marked that in the mercantile centres of Georgia—in Savan- 
nah and Augusta, places where the burdens imposed by 
the tariff, if any, would surely be felt—there were no com- 
plaints, no meetings, no resolutions, no threats of disunion. 
Yet in the back country, among the middling farmers, where 
nine people out of ten had always worn homespun, and never 
bought a yard of broadcloth in the whole course of their lives, 
the belief was prevalent that the tariff would be their ruin. 
Those who knew nothing about commerce, who could not 
tell a wheelbarrow from a ship, were crying out that their 
shipping interests would suffer. Did not this prove that igno- 
rance had much to do with the excitement? * 

Ignorance, in truth, had very little to do with the excite- 
ment. No man was more eager for disunion, more active in 
preparing the way, than Doctor Thomas Cooper, President of 
South Carolina College. McDuftie, in toasts and speeches, 


* Niles’s Weekly Register, September 20, 1828, p. 59. 
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never lost an opportunity to recommend even an appeal to 
arms.* A writer under the name of Sidney openly urged 
nullification, and called on the people to uphold the sover- 
eignty of South Carolina and, “if necessary, die in the 
ditch.” + When, said he, our sovereignty, using its delegated 
powers, declares a certain law to be constitutional, and an- 
other sovereignty, using its reserved powers, declares the same 
law to be no law, who is to decide between them? Not the 
Supreme Court surely, for it is the creature of one of the 
sovereignties. Plainly the right of judgment rests with the 
power that made the Constitution. The Legislature of South 
Carolina, therefore, should meet, cite the tariff acts of 1824 
and 1828, declare them null and void, open the ports, and 
force the General Government to act. An amendment to 
the Constitution or attempted coercion would follow. With 
one fourth of the States on her side an amendment would be 
impossible. If coercion were attempted, the course of the 
minority would be glorious.} No man in all South Carolina 
was more respected than Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. Yet 
he, too, repeatedly gave public expression to sentiments that 
were seditious. At one dinner his toast was: “ The battle of 
the 28th of June, and the tariff June 28th—Let New Eng- 
land beware how she imitates the Old.” At another he pro- 
posed, and those present drank to, “Southern rights and 
Northern avarice—When the Constitution is degraded to de- 
stroy one and support the other, resistance is a virtue.” 

Led on by such men, the people spoke more plainly than 
ever. From grand juries, from the muster ground, from 
meetings called for the especial purpose of protesting, came de- 
mands for resistance and appeals to the Legislature to defend 
the insulted rights of the State.* 


* “The Stamp Act of 1765 and the tariff of 1828—kindred acts of despotism. 
When our oppressors trace this parallel, let them remember that we are the 
descendants of a noble ancestry, and profit by the admonitions of history.” 

+ Charleston Mercury, July 3, 1828. 

+ Charleston Mercury, July 3, 4, 8, 1828. 

# See the resolutions adopted at Coosawhatchie, at Edgefield, Beaufort, Abbe- 
ville, St. Helena’s Parish, All Saints’ Parish, Barnwell, and others, as given in 
Niles’s Weekly Register, September 20, 1828, pp. 60-63. 
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In Georgia the people were less violent, and confined their 
indignation to solemn resolutions not to use anything made 
in the North; not to buy the horses, mules, pigs, cotton-bag- 
ging, whiskey, pork, bacon, beef, or hemp of the West, and 
to ask the Legislature at the next session to impose heavy 
taxes on the manufactures and produce of States favorable to 
the tariff.* 

The meetings of the Legislatures of Georgia and South 
Carolina were looked forward to, it may well be believed, with 
interest of no common kind. That something must be done, 
that something would be done, no one doubted. But for the 
action of South Carolina very few were prepared. The Gov- 
ernor in his annual message urged a firm stand, but prudent 
action. Congress, in his opinion, had indeed been guilty of “a 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of powers not 
granted by the compact.”’ But the object of South Carolina 
was reform, not revolution. Let her, therefore, once again 
declare the tariff act unconstitutional, void, and not binding 
on her people. Let her send forth this declaration as her sol- 
emn and deliberate opinion. Let her bring this momentous 
question for trial before every tribunal known to the Consti- 
tution and the laws, and let her invite the other States to do 
likewise. But let her not separate her interests from those of 
the other suffering States, nor adopt a course that would ex- 
cite the hostile feelings of the North and West.+ 

In the expression of such sentiments the Governor was al- 
most alone. Both House and Senate, by large majorities, 
were eager not merely to denounce the tariff, but to defy the 
Government, and if needs be to secede. Indeed, hardly a 
member of note in either body failed to submit resolutions 
calling for such action. One proposed that if the tariff law 
was not repealed at the next session of Congress the people 
should be called on to send delegates to a convention, to mect 
at Columbia, “and devise such means of redress as the crisis 


* See the resolutions passed at the meetings in Baldwin, Montgomery, Wilkes, 
Glynn, Twiggs, Harris, Putnam, and Oglethorpe counties.—Niles’s Weekly Regis- 
ter, September 20, 1828, pp. 638, 64. 

+ For the message see Niles’s Weekly Register, December 20, 1828, pp. 274, 
275. 
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demands.” * Another asked that South Carolina apply to 
Congress to summon a convention to propose such amendments 
to the Federal Constitution as should define the powers of 
Congress, and limit them to the purpose plainly expressed on 
the face of the instrument.t One set announced that the 
General Government was a confederacy of sovereign and in- 
dependent States; that it was made by the States, and not by 
the people; that it was subordinate to and dependent on and 
responsible to the States for the exercise of its delegated 
powers; that the States and no one else had the right to decide 
on the constitutionality of its laws, and, in cases of dangerous 
and palpable usurpations of power, to pronounce them void; 
that the charter of the Bank of the United States, all acts for 
surveys in States or Territories, all appropriations to aid in 
the construction of roads or canals, and the tariff laws, were 
dangerous usurpations of power, and if not repealed by Con- 
gress ought to be declared null and void by the State. 

The sentiments common to all were that duties imposed 
for purposes other than revenue were unconstitutional; that 
the tariff acts of 1824 and 1828 were for other purposes than 
revenue; that they were therefore deliberate, palpable, and 
dangerous infractions of the Constitution, and that the duty of 
South Carolina was to interpose to stop the progress of the 
evil. Some were in favor of referring the time and manner 
of interposition to a State Convention. Others of deferring 
action for at least one more session of Congress. In the 
end this plan prevailed, and the House, about the middle of 
December, ordered a committee of seven to prepare a solemn 
protest again the constitutionality and oppression of the sys- 
tem of protective duties for entry on the journal of the Senate 
of the United States; to make a public exposition of the 
wrongs done South Carolina, and of the remedy within her 
power; and to prepare an appeal to her sister States to join 
with her—if the tariff laws were not repealed—in such meas- 
ures as might be necessary for arresting the evil. 

Three days later the committee of seven presented a paper 
of great length, written months before by John C. Calhoun, 


* Mr. Nixon. + Mr. N. A. DeSaussure. 
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and now known as the South Carolina Exposition of 1828.* 
During the summer, when the excitement over the tariff was 
running high in the State, the Vice-President had been visited 
by many of the political leaders eager for his advice and sup- 
port. By one of them, William C. Preston, he was asked to 
prepare such a paper as could be used by the Legislature when 
it met in the autumn, and did so. Having the report in hand, 
it was necessary to fit the action of the Legislature to its con- 
tents, which was done by the passage of the resolution. 

The Exposition begins with the deliberate assertion that 
the tariff act of 1828 is unconstitutional, unequal, oppressive, 
and calculated to corrupt the public virtue and destroy the 
liberty of the country, goes on to prove each one of these as- 
sertions, and ends with a statement of the remedy. 

The tariff was unconstitutional because the General Goy- 
ernment is one of specific powers, expressly granted; because 
these only, and such others as may be necessary to carry them 
into effect, can rightfully be used by Congress; and because the 
power to protect manufactures is neither one of those granted, 
nor necessary to such as are specifically given. It was true 
that the advocates of the tariff found the right in that article 
of the Constitution which authorized Congress to levy and 
collect impost duty. But the purpose, the sole purpose, of such 
duties is the raising of revenue, and the conversion of them 
into an instrument for the rearing of the industry of one sec- 
tion of the country on the ruins of that of another is a delib- 
erate violation of the meaning of the Constitution, which does 
not at all differ from a violation of its letter. 

The tariff, in the second place, was unequal and oppressive 
because its burden fell on the South and not on the North. 
That it did not oppress the North was manifest from the fact 
that the people of that section had urgently and repeatedly 
demanded an increase, had welcomed every addition as a bless- 
ing, and had looked on each failure to secure high rates with 
keen regret. That it oppressed the South was manifest from 
the character of the Southern trade. The South exported in 


* The Exposition, as originally drawn, is printed in the Works of Calhoun, 
vol. vi, pp. 1-57. As adopted by the Legislature, it is printed in Dr. Thomas 
Cooper’s edition of Statutes at Large of South Carolina, 1836, vol. i, pp. 247-278. 
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order to import. Soil and climate enabled her to raise great 
staples—cotton, rice, and tobaceo—which the Old World 
needed. Dense population and accumulated capital enabled 
older countries to manufacture articles well suited to her use, 
and thus the foundation was laid for an exchange of commodi- 
ties advantageous to both parties. Of the $53,000,000 worth 
of domestic produce sent out of the country each year, the 
cotton, rice, and tobacco-growing States contributed a part 
valued at $37,500,000, or more than two thirds. But it was 
by a tax on the goods brought back as the fruit of this ex- 
change that the Government was chiefly supported. At that 
time the duty was forty-five per cent., which on the $37,500,- 
000 exported by the South gave $16,650,000 as the share 
which she contributed of the $23,000,000 the tariff yielded 
the Government annually. 

The system again tended to corrupt the Government and 
destroy the liberty of the country because on all industrial 
interests it divided the country into two great parties, because 
this division was sectional, and because, unless arrested, it must 
be followed by all the evils which spring from the exercise of 
irresponsibie power. We want free-trade. The tariff men 
want restrictions. We want low taxes, frugality in the Gov- 
ernment, economy, accountability, and a rigid application of 
the public money to the payment of the debt and to the objects 
authorized by the Constitution. They want precisely the op- 
posite of these things. They feel and act on all questions con- 
nected with the American system as sovereigns, as men who 
impose burdens on others for their own benefit; and we as 
men on whom such burdens are imposed. Differences of in- 
terest must exist, but the rights of the majority must not be 
unchecked. No government based on the naked principle 
that the majority ought to govern can preserve its liberty for 
a single generation. Gqeeminants which provide checks, 
which limit and restrain the power of the majority, are the 
only ones that live long and give happiness to the people. 

It would therefore be extraordinary if our system, resting 
as it does on its recognized diversity of geographical interests, 
provided no check against the dangers which diversity of in- 
terests must produce. What means, then, are provided by 
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our system for restraining the will of the majority? for pre- 
venting an encroachment of the General Government on the 
reserved powers of the States, or of the States on those dele- 
gated to the General Government? Some have found a check 
in the Supreme Court. But this is to raise a department of 
government above the parties who created the compact. 
Some have sought for a check in a rigid construction of the 
Constitution. But experience has amply proved that no rule 
of construction can fix bounds to the operation of power. 
Force, not reason and justice, can restrain force. The minor- 
ity, in short, must seek protection to its interests in the re- 
served rights of the States, when properly called into action.* 
The right to appeal to the reserved rights is the direct 
result of the relation subsisting between the States and the 
General Government, is an essential attribute of sovereignty, 
and has been explained by Hamilton in the Federalist; { by 
Madison in his report to the Virginia Legislature * in 1800; by 
Jefferson in the Kentucky Resolutions; || and by the deliber- 
ate action of the Legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky. * 
This brought the committee to the consideration of the 
question, How is the remedy of interposition to be applied by 
the States? The answer was by a convention whose duty 
it should be to decide if interposition were necessary and in 
what manner the acts of Congress should be declared null and 
void within the limits of the State.) That.a case calling for 
interposition then existed, the committee were fully con- 
vineed. The Exposition ends, therefore, with a discussion of 
when it would be proper to interpose. The committee were 
strongly moved to say at once. But when it remembered that 
a great political revolution had lately taken place, when it re- 
called that Andrew Jackson would soon be in the Presidential 
chair, it was content to recommend that South Carolina with- 
hold her veto till one more session of Congress had closed. 
With the Exposition went a set of resolutions intended to 
be spread on the Journal of the United States Senate. Both 


* Works of Calhoun, vol. vi, p. 41. + Ibid., pp. 41, 42. 
t Ibid, p. 42. * Tbid., p. 43. 
|| Ibid., pp. 48, 44. A Tbid., p. 44. 


() Ibid, p. 45. 


we 
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were adopted,* and in February, 1829, the protest was 
duly laid before the Senate and ordered to be printed.t But 
South Carolina was not alone. Her example was followed 
by Alabama and by Georgia, who, in her “ sovereign char- 
acter,” protested against the tariff “as deceptive in its inten- 
tions; fraudulent in its pretexts; oppressive in its exactions; 
partial and unjust in its operations; unconstitutional in its 
well-known objects; ruinous to commerce and agriculture.” 
“Demanding the repeal of an act” which had already dis- 
turbed the Union, endangered the public tranquillity, and 
“ diminished the affection of large masses of the people of the 
Union itself,” “the State of Georgia expects” that this pro- 
test will be carefully preserved among the archives of the 
Senate. ¢ 


* December 19, 1828. 

+ Journal of the Senate of the United States, Twentieth Congress, Second 
Session, pp. 115-117. 

¢ Protest of the Legislature of Georgia against the act of Congress of the last 
session “on alteration of the several acts imposing duties on imports.’”—Execu- 
tive Documents, Twentieth Congress, Second Session, No. 33. The Protest of 
Alabama is Executive Document No. 108. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


EARLY LITERATURE. 


Tr has often been remarked—and the remark is true— 
that literature pure and simple never existed in America till 
Washington Irving began to write. There is, indeed, no por- 
tion of our history which presents a spectacle of so much 
dreariness as our literary annals during the two hundred years 
which followed the landing at Jamestown. In all that time 
no one great work of the imagination was produced. It could 
not have been otherwise. Men were too busy clearing farms, 
cutting roads, building towns, acquiring wealth, to have any 
time for literature. During the stormy years which immedi- 
ately preceded the rebellion of the colonies, when events turned 
the thoughts of men into new channels, and forced them to 
take up the pen before they ventured to take up the sword, 
our countrymen, it is true, began to make lasting contributions 
to the world’s stock of literature. Great questions were then 
to be settled; great principles of government explained and 
expounded. The people were to be educated as to the rights 
of man and the duties of kings and parliaments, and to this 
end a mass of political literature of the very highest order was 
produced. Nothing superior to the declarations, the remon- 
strances, the petitions, the State papers, the State constitutions, 
the treatises on goverrment, and the pamphlets on the public 
questions of the day, which teemed from the press in the ten 
years before and in the fifteen years which immediately fol- 
lowed the Declaration of Independence, has ever been pro- 
duced by any people at any time. That quarter of a century 
was pre-eminently the age of political writing. The authors 
appealed to a living audience, and, treating of questions which 
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were then present and which soon passed away, their writings 
have come to be much praised and little read. 

But the men whose writings will not soon pass away; the 
men who founded our national literature; the men whose 
works and names we have come to regard as classic, belong 
to a later generation. With scarce an exception all were 
born after the Revolution had ended. Between these two 
periods—the period when our ancestors were reading and writ- 
ing political tracts and fast-day sermons, and the period when 
they read “ Salmagundi,” “ Knickerbocker’s History,” “Than- 
atopsis,” and “ The Spy ”—is an interval of some thirty years. 
Yet that interval, so destitute of native authors, is precisely 
the one during which the most serious efforts were made to 
establish that sort of literature which depends for success on 
nothing so much as on the number and variety of well-trained 
writers. That was the age of magazines, asylums, museums, 
censors, repositories, repertories, registers, and impartial re- 
views, very few of which ever lived through a presidential 
term. On a list by no means complete of magazines which 
saw the light during the administrations of Washington and 
Adams, there are forty-one titles. Eleven of these were pub- 
lished at New York, five at Boston, and sixteen at Philadel- 
phia, which was then and long remained the literary centre 
of the country. Two were issued in Vermont, three in Con- 
necticut, and one at Charleston. ‘’wo mark an early effort 
to establish medical journals. Five were devoted to matters 
of religion. 

If the statements of the projectors of our early periodicals 
may be trusted, they were moved by a spirit very different 
from that which animates their successors. It was with no 
idea of filling a long-felt want, or their own pockets, or the 
coffers of a corporation, that they began to till this field of 
letters. They were moralists, philanthropists, censors whose 
high duty it was to lead, not to follow. They were purveyors 
of that sort of mental food which the people ought to have; 
not caterers to every passing fad, or commentators on the topic 
or sensation of the hour. One of them in his prospectus is 
at great pains to assure the public that guardians and tutors 
will find his Miscellany worthy of recommendation to the 
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children and youth committed to their care, for it is his pur- 
pose to awaken attention, cultivate benevolence, improve the . 
understanding, and amend the heart. Another is content 
with the assurance that his Monthly Mirror “ shall contain 
a variety of matter calculated to improve and amend the 
mind.” <A third, waiving such assurances as unnecessary, ap- 
peals to State pride on behalf of his Monthly Repository of 
Knowledge and Rational Entertainment. Every State, he 
informs the people of Connecticut, has such a Repository. 
Even New Hampshire supports one. Surely, therefore, the 
enlightened ' people of Connecticut will not be behind in a 
magazine of their own. | 

Not infrequently the prospectus would fill a column of 
some local newspaper, and would set forth with the utmost 
detail the character and object of the projected Museum. In 
it the editor would promise there should be found miscel- 
laneous essays—some original, some selected—on philosophy, 
natural history, the useful and ornamental arts, on politics, 
travel, and on subjects ‘‘ calculated to amuse the mind and 
advance the best interests of society.” From time to time 
there should also be “‘ agreeable and entertaining moral tales,” 
short novels, anecdotes, and what were called “ elegant dis- 
sertations and lively sallies of wit and humor.” A promise 
was always made that nothing should be admitted that could 
“call a blush to the cheek of innocence,” and was strictly 
kept. 

When at last, after two or three months of advertising, 
‘two or three hundred subscribers were secured, the first num- 
ber would appear, and would contain a jumble of articles 
such as cannot now be found in any magazine or journal. 
Everybody was to be instructed. There were, therefore, arti- 
cles to instruct everybody—* medical facts and observations ” 
for the doctors; notes on law cases and comments on decisions 
for the lawyer; State papers for the politician; “ intelli- 
gence” respecting the arts, the sciences, agriculture, and 
manufactures for the general reader; and poetry and book 
reviews for such as affected literature. A monthly chronicle 
of events, compiled from the newspapers, a list of marriages 
and deaths, a catalogue of the names of persons appointed to 
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office, and the rates of exchange, completed the usual table 
of contents. 

Such a publication existed in every city of importance in 
the country, and was sure to have some high-sounding and 
pretentious name. ‘Thus in Boston there was the Columbian 
Pheenix and Boston Review. The Polyanthus, a magazine 
whose editor aimed “ to please the learned and enlighten the 
ignorant, to allure the idle from folly and confirm the timid in 
virtue.” “Ts there,” said he, “a gem that sparkles yet un- 
known? Ours be the task to place it where its radiance may 
illuminate society. We will transplant the rose that has hither- 
to blushed unseen on the field of science, and select flowers of 
the noblest kind from the variegated carpet of Nature.” This 
was fine writing in 1805, and was closely imitated, in 1806, 
by the editor of the Boston’ Magazine when he announced that 
its successor, The Emerald, would “ be polished by the labors 
of the learned and occasionally glitter with the gayety of wit, 
and would be found worthy to shine among the gems which 
sparkle on the regalia of literature.” 

In New York there was the Monthly Magazine and Ameri- 
ean Review. Philadelphia had the Philadelphia Monthly 
Magazine, or Universal Repository of Knowledge and Enter- 
tainment; The Repository of Knowledge, Historical, Literary, 
Miscellaneous, and Theological; the Philadelphisches Magazin 
oder unterpollender Gesellschafter fiir die Deutschen in 
Amerika; and The American Review and Literary Journal. 

Baltimore, as early as 1804, could boast of The Orphan’s 
Friend, a monthly magazine whose mission it was to amuse 
the mind, strengthen the judgment, affect the heart, and 
awaken the fancy; and The Companion, a weekly periodical, 
whose editor frankly and wisely declared that he wanted 
no profits. In Virginia there was then The Virginia Re- 
ligious Magazine. At Charleston, in South Carolina, the first 
number of the Monthly Register and Review of the United 
States was announced to appear in January, 1805; but as “ no 
good paper could be had out of Philadelphia,” and as the vessel 
carrying the paper purchased in that city was “ ice-bound in 
the Delaware,” the publication of number one of volume one 
was postponed till June. 
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The year 1804 may be taken arbitrarily as the beginning 
of a new epoch in the history of magazine enterprise. The 
spread of education, the great increase of population, the pros- 
perity of the people, the improved means of communication, 
and, above all, the opening of the mails to books and packages, 
enabled the magazine publisher not merely to find a larger 
class of general readers, but a large class whose interests were 
centred on a common object or profession. Then for the first 
time magazines devoted not to general literature but to par- 
ticular interests began to appear in quick succession. There 
had, indeed, been a Medical Examiner in Philadelphia as 
early as 1788, and an Arminian Magazine, a Theological 
Magazine, an Experienced Christian Magazine, a Monthly 
Military Repository, a Methodist Magazine, and a Medical 
Repository before 1800. But each had been feebly conducted 
and poorly supported, and, after dragging along for a few 
numbers or a few volumes, had died and been forgotten. They 
were the pioneers in a great movement, which, after 1804, 
went steadily on, growing stronger and stronger year by 
year, till now there is not a trade, not a profession, not an 
industry, calling, business, sect, or creed but has at least one 
magazine or journal devoted to its interests, and to its interests 
alone. 

Specialization began with what were then the three pro- 
fessions—medicine, theology, and law—and, as the home of 
medicine was Philadelphia, it was there that the Philadelphia 
Medical and Physical Journal and the Medical Museum were 
founded, and became the first of a long and unbroken series 
of periodicals devoted to medicine.* The way once opened, 
others followed, and there was soon a Medical and Physical 
Recorder at Baltimore, a New England Journal of Medicine 


* The Museum ran on to 1810, and was followed in 1812 by The Emporium of : 
all the Arts and Sciences. In 1811 came forth the first number of The Eclectic 
Repository and Analytic Review, Medical and Philosophical, which continued till 
1820, when it took the name of The Journal of Foreign Medical Science and Lit- 
erature, and continued as such till 1824. In 1818 the American Medical Recorder 
was begun as a quarterly. This in 1824 became the Medical Recorder of Original 
Papers and Intelligence in Medicine and Surgery. In 1829 it was merged in the 
American Journal of the Arts and Sciences, which Silliman had established at 
New York in 1818, 
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and Surgery at Boston, and a Medical Repertory at Phila- 
delphia. From medicine to science was but a step, which was 
quickly taken; and before 1820 Silliman’s Journal of the 
Arts and Sciences, and the American Mineralogical Journal, 
the first purely scientific magazine supported by original 
American contributions, were founded at New York. 

The first legal magazine in our country, and the second 
in the English language, was the American Law Journal, 
established at Baltimore in 1809. Of the magazines and re- 
positories given up to theology, some were in the interests of 
a particular sect and some in the interests of Christianity. For 
the Presbyterians there was the Assembly’s Missionary Maga- 
zine at New Haven, and the Virginia Religious Magazine, 
edited by a committee of the Virginia Synod, and devoted to 
“religious intelligence,” biographical essays, and the solution 
of difficult texts of Scripture. The profits were pledged to 
the support of missionaries; but it is not likely that many 
were maintained by the profits of a magazine each of whose five 
hundred subscribers paid a dollar and a half a year. For the 
New Jerusalem Church there was for a few months the Hal- 
eyon Luminary and Theological Repository at New York. For 
the Episcopalians there was the Churchman’s Magazine, pub- 
lished at New Haven, and its rival, the Magazine of Ecclesi- 
astical History, Religion, and Morality. A certain printer of 
New Haven had been chosen to publish the Churchman’s 
Magazine, and had been sent to the southward to canvass for 
subscribers. While so engaged the printing was taken from 
him, and in revenge he started the Magazine of Ecclesiastical 
History. Later a quarterly Theological Magazine and Re- 
ligious Repository was published in the interests of the Epis- 
copal Church in Vermont. This, the editor declared, he was 
led to do because most of the monthly magazines “ calculated 
to convey religious instruction were dropped,” and because he 
believed that if the church would not support monthlies it 


might a quarterly.* 


* Other religious magazines were: The Religious Instructor, Carlisle, 1810; 
The Christian Register and Moral and Theological Review (semi-annual), New 
York city, 1816; The Evangelical Guardian and Review, New York city, 1817; 
The Quarterly Theological Review, Philadelphia, 1818; The Latter-Day Luminary 
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In supposing that the church magazines languished be- 
-eause they came out but once a month he was much mis- 
taken. If the date of issue affected them at all, they suf 
fered from infrequency; for in the very year in which he an- 
nounced his quarterly a weekly newspaper, the Religious 
Remembrancer began its career at Philadelphia. It was fol- 
lowed in rapid succession by ten others,* and from its appear- _ 
ance, in 1813, may be dated the beginning of religious news- 
papers in our country. Once started, the new journalism 
grew with astonishing rapidity—both in number of journals 
and in circulation. Before 1826 the Boston Recorder and 
Telegraph, and Zion’s Herald, the great Methodist weekly, 
had each a circulation of five thousand copies, while the 
Watchman, the Christian Register, and the Universalist 
Magazine each printed a thousand copies a week. In 1828 
there were in the United States thirty-seven religious news- 
papers, one of which, the Christian Advocate, had a week- 
ly circulation of fifteen thousand copies, the largest, it was 


(Baptist quarterly), Philadelphia, 1818; The Methodist Magazine, New York city, 
1818; The American Baptist Magazine and Missionary Intelligencer (bi-monthly), 
Boston, 1817; The Christian Herald, Portsmouth, N. H. (monthly), 1818; The 
Virginia Evangelical and Literary Magazine (monthly), Richmond, 1818; The 
Christian Monthly Spectator, New Haven, 1819; The Episcopal Magazine, Phila- 
delphia, 1820; The Presbyterian Magazine (later, The Christian Advocate) 
(monthly), Philadelphia, 1821; The Religious Inquirer (Universalist, fortnightly), 
Hartford, 1821; Unitarian Misccllany, 1821; The Theological Review and General 
Repository of Religious and Moral Information (quarterly), Baltimore, 1822; The 
Utica Christian Repository (monthly), Utica, 1822; The American Sunday-School 
Magazine (monthly), Philadelphia, 1823; The Christian Advocate, Philadelphia, 
1823; The Evangelist (monthly), Hartford, 1824; The Christian Telescope (quar- 
terly), Providence, 1824; The Church Register (weekly), Philadelphia, 1826; 
The Christian Examiner, Boston, 1824. 

* The Religious Remembrancer, September 4, 1818, was the first of its kind in 
America, and the founder of religious weekly journalism. The second was The 
Recorder, at Chillicothe, Ohio, 1814. The third, the Recorder, at Boston, 1816. 
The fourth, The Christian Herald, New York, 1816. The fifth, The Christian 
Journal and Literary Register (fortnightly), New York, 1817. The sixth, The 
Sunday Visitant or Weekly Repository of Christian Knowledge. The seventh, 
The Watchman and Reflector (Baptist), 1819. The eighth, The Christian Dis- 
ciple, a Methodist weekly at Boston, 1819. The New York Observer was started 
at New York city in 1820, and The Christian Register, a Unitarian weekly, at 
Boston in 1821. 
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claimed, then reached by any newspaper in the world, the 
London Times not excepted. 

Around these imposing scientific and religious magazines 
and weeklies a host of minor secular periodicals sprung up, 
flourished for a day, and perished. There were The Thespian 
Mirror * and Theatrical Censor,+ published weekly during 
the theatrical season, and devoted to criticism on current 
plays and living actors. There were juvenile magazines;} an 
attempt at a comic newspaper,” and a journal devoted solely 
to the interests of agriculture—the first of its kind in Amer- 
ica.|| There were musical journals, designed chiefly for the 
publication of good music for the piano, flute, and violin; 
ladies’ journals;* a repository intended to “rescue from 
oblivion historical facts connected with Western history; 9 and 
a review of reviews, which owed its existence to a desire to 
provide American readers with “ the spirit of foreign maga- 
zines.” It was better, the prospectus set forth, that Ameri- 
cans should have the spirit than the magazines, for in them 
were often to be found views corrupting to the morals of 


* The Thespian Mirror, published at New York, 1806, and edited by John 
Howard Payne, then a lad of fourteen years. 

+ The Theatrical Censor, Philadelphia, 1805-06. Theatrical Censor and Criti- 
cal Miscellany, Philadelphia, 1806. Thespian Monitor and Dramatic Miscel- 
lany, Philadelphia, 1809. Mirror of Taste and Dramatic Censor, Philadelphia, 
1810. 

¢ The first of these was the Juvenile Magazine or Miscellaneous Repository of 
Useful Information, Philadelphia, 1802. The second was the Juvenile Olio, Phila- 
delphia, 1802. These died young, and were followed in 1811 by a periodical with 
the child-repelling title of The Juvenile Magazine, Religious, Moral, and Enter- 
taining Pieces in Prose and Verse. In 1813 there appeared a weekly called the 
Juvenile Port Folio. 

# The Fool, edited by Tom Brainless, at Salem. 

| The American Farmer, Baltimore, 1819. 

AThe Weekly Visitor and Ladies’ Museum, New York city, 1817. The 
Ladies’ Literary Cabinet (weekly), New York city, 1819. The Ladies’ Magazine 
(weekly), Savannah, 1819. The New York Mirror and Ladies’ Literary Gazette 
(weekly), New York city, 1823. One of the most curious was The Intellectual 
Regale or Ladies’ Tea Tray, by Mrs. Carr, of Baltimore. The prospectus states 
that Mrs. Carr knew that the malignant part of mankind would scoff at a woman 
editor, but a mother would brave death for the support of her offspring, and “ she 
had five.” 

( Tennessee Repository, 1810, 

VoL, v.—19 
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republican youth, and criticisms which perverted public taste.* 
In short, there were ventures in every kind of journalism; 
even to the publication of weeklies whose purpose was to “ cas- 
tigate the age,” supply the town with social gossip, and satirize 
the fashionable follies of the hour. In every city of impor- 
tance there was now sure to be a band of young lawyers with- 
out cases, or young beaux with a taste for letters and some 
claims to wit, who found a congenial occupation in furnishing 
essays, criticisms, and satirical effusions to weeklies of the 
lighter vein + long since forgotten. 

It must not be supposed, however, that what the fine 
writers of the day called the destroying hand of time was laid 
on every periodical that arose during the first quarter of our 
century. The Port Folio, founded in 1801 by Joseph 
Dennie, was still published in Philadelphia. The North 
American Review of the present day was then ten years old, 
and represented the intellectual activity of Boston. 

The contrast between these two periodicals in character 
and purpose, contributors and success, marks an epoch in our 
literary annals. The Port Folio, just about to perish after 
a long career of usefulness and prosperity, represented the lit- 
erary tastes and aims of the past. The North American Re- 
view represented the literary aims and aspirations that were 
to rule in the future. The Port Folio was essentially and in- 
tentionally English. The North American, as its name was 
intended to imply, was essentially American. On the long 
list of men who in their youthful days contributed to the Port 
Folio were many who in later life became famous as poli- 
ticians, political economists, lawyers, bankers, men of affairs, 
but few who have any claim to distinction in the world of 
letters. Literature with them was a pastime. 'The men who 


* Select Reviews and Spirit of the Foreign Magazines, Philadelphia, 1809, 
vol. i. In 1812 the name was changed to The Analectic. Washington Irving was 
the editor, 1818-14. 

+ The list is too long to cite.’ The Trangram or Fashionable Trifler, by Chris- 
topher Crog, Esq., his Grandmother, and Uncle; The Beacon, erected and sup- 
ported by Lucidantus and his Thirteen Friends; The Luncheon, boiled for People 
about Six Feet High, by Simon Pure; The Tickler, by Toby Scratch "Em; The 
Rainbow, edited by the Richmond Literary Club; The Observer, by Beatrice Iron- 
sides, Baltimore; The Critic, by Geoffry Juvenile, Esq., are but specimens. 
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from the very start contributed to the North American made 
writing a serious occupation, laid the foundation of a dis- 
tinetly national literature, and left behind them works that 
are classics. 

The magazine of early times was not intended to be read 
by the masses.. It was for the professional class, for men and 
women of means and leisure, for people of education, and 
rarely contained what could be called light literature. The 
people when they read anything read newpapers, political 
pamphlets, novels of English origin, poetry sometimes the 
product of native authors, fast-day sermons, fourth-of-July 
orations, treatises on manners and morals, and such literature 
as was especially prepared for them. 

For young women there was a class of books designed 
to inculcate a morality of the most unhealthy sort. That. 
any woman was ever the better for their perusal seems scarcely 
possible. Yet they were popular, and the list is long. On 
it may be placed the Young Ladies’ Mentor; Mrs. Pilk- 
ington’s Mentorial Tales for young ladies just leaving school 
and entering on the theatre of life; the Young Ladies’ 
Parental Mentor; the Ladies’ Literary Companion, “ a collec- 
tion of essays adapted for the instiuction and amusement of 
the fair sex’; and the Young Gentlemen and Ladies’ Moni- 
tor, made up of collections of what were called select pieces 
from the best modern writers, and intended “ to eradicate 
vulgar prejudice and rusticity of manners, improve the under- 
standing, rectify the will, purify the passions, and direct the 
mind of youth to the pursuit of proper objects.” There was 
a collection of dramatic pieces designed “to exemplify the 
mode of conduct which will render young ladies both amiable 
and happy when their school education is completed,” and 
containing such delightful reading as “The Good Mother- 
in-law,” “ The Good Daughter-in-law,” “The Maternal Sister- 
in-law.” In another book, which seems to have been quite 
popular, called the “ Ladies’ Library,” were gathered Miss 
Moore’s “‘ Essays,’’ Dr. Gregory’s “ Legacy to his Daughter,” 
Lady Pennington’s ‘‘ Unfortunate Mother’s Advice to her 
Daughter,” Marchioness de Lambert’s “ Advice of a Mother 
to her Daughter,” Swift’s “ Letter to a Young Lady newly 
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Married,” and Mrs. Chapone “On the Government of Tem- 
per,” very few of which have ever been heard of by the young 
women of our day. 

The Misses’ Magazine, which appeared in 1795, was not 
a periodical, as the name might seem to imply, but a single 
volume, a storehouse of moral lectures in the form of a 
series of dialogues “ between a governess and several young 
ladies of quality—her scholars—in which each is made to 
speak according to her peculiar genius.” The several faults 
of each were pointed out, an easy way of mending them was 
shown, and an effort made, the author declared, “no less to 
form the young readers’ hearts to goodness than to enlighten 
their understandings with useful knowledge.” 

The aim of the Literary Miscellany, which for a time 
was issued fortnightly, was ‘“‘ to excite humane and sympa- 
thetic affections ” in children and “ to cultivate the benevolent 
and virtuous dispositions, improve the understanding, and 
amend the heart.” The literature selected as likely to accom- 
plish this purpose was Sterne’s ‘‘ Dead Ass,” Collins’s “ Ode to 
the Passions,” Wharton’s “ Dying Indian,” Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
and Goldsmith’s “ Edwin and Angelina.” That splendid and 
wholesome literature, now the delight of every intelligent boy 
and girl, had no existence, and its place was supplied by such 
books as “‘ The Father’s Gift,” “The Mother’s Gift,” ‘“ The 
Present for a Little Boy,” ‘“ The Prize for Youthful Obedi- 
enge,” with its four-and-thirty ‘ handsome cuts,’ and “ The 
Hieroglyphic Bible,” a collection of five hundred cuts and 
curious passages, ‘‘ represented with emblematic figures for the 
amusement of youth, designed chiefly to familiarize tender 
age in a pleasing manner with early ideas of the Bible.” 

For children of a larger growth there was a political lit- 
erature, now forgotten, but well written and widely read in 
its day. Scareely a public man of note but made at least one 
contribution. The times were stirring. The question of rati- 
fication of the Constitution, the interpretation of the docu- 
ment after it became the supreme law of the land, the first 
proclamation of neutrality, the first treaty of amity and com- 
merce with Great Britain, the struggle for neutrality, the in- 
solence of the French Directory, the quarrel with Great 
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Britain, the embargo, the orders in council, the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, and the great questions of international law, 
brought to the discussion of public matters the ablest men 
of the day. The pamphlets of Hamilton, Madison, Jay, 
Elbridge Gerry, Oliver Ellsworth, Roger Sherman, George 
Clinton, Samuel Chase, James Sullivan, John Dickinson, 
James Iredell, Charles Pinckney, Luther Martin, Daniel Car- 
roll, Noah Webster, Pelatiah Webster, Randolph, Mason, 
Richard Henry Lee, defending or attacking the Constitution; 
the letters of Helvidius and Pacificus, in which Madison and 
Hamilton discussed the proclamation of neutrality; the let- 
ters of Marcellus, Columbus, and Barneveldt, in which John 
Quiney Adams held up the conduct of Genet, and explained 
our neutral rights and duties; the letters of Camillus, in which 
Hamilton defended Jay’s treaty; Monroe’s “ Review of the 
Conduct of the Executive’; Fauchet’s “ Sketch of the Rela- 
tions of France and the United States’; Charles Pinckney’s 
three letters on impressment, expatriation, and neutral 
rights; Gallatin’s “Sketch of the Finances of the United 
States’; Madison’s “‘ Examination of the British Doctrine ”’; 
and a hundred others that might well be named form a library 
of political history of the highest order. Around these books 
and pamphlets might be grouped others of no mean order by 
men of lesser note in our time, but well known in their own. 
The political writings of Joseph Priestley, of Thomas Cooper, 
of Goodloe Harper, William Cobbett, James Thomson Cal- 
lender, Matthew Carey, were once eagerly read, and powerful 
for good and evil. Bitterly partisan, slanderous, malignant 
as some of these men were, their writings must not be ignored 
in a review of the popular reading of the last year of the cen- 
tury. 

The deep interest taken in the French revolution, and the 
presence in our seaboard cities of thousands of refugees from 
San Domingo and émigré from France, made everything 
French, or, as the phrase went, everything Gallic, a la mode. 
The wild craze of 1793, with its liberty poles and red caps, 
civic feasts, Citizen This and Citizen That, the intense outburst 
of democracy which made it impossible for a true republican 
to walk on Prince Street, or Queen Street, or King Street, 
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or worship God in a church on whose wall was a rude imita- 
tion of the royal arms—all this passed rapidly away. But 
French influence continued to be felt in the cities and by 
those who affected fashion. Dancing schools, fencing schools, 
language schools conducted by Frenchmen, French dishes, 
names, expressions, customs, dress, music, books, were the rage. 
Inns and taverns became hotels, bakers and pastry cooks be- 
came restaurateurs, French advertisements appeared in the 
newspapers. Indeed, the important cities had their French 
newspapers. That at New York was the Gazette Frangaise; 
Philadelphia had Le Courrier Politique de Univers, Le Cour- 
rier de Amérique, and La Chronique des Mois ou les Cahiers 
Patriotique; Charleston had Le Moniteur Francais, and 
later L’Oracle. In Philadelphia was a French circulating 
library claiming to possess twelve hundred and fifty vol- 
umes. 

But the great mass of popular literature was of English 
origin, and composed of books of all sorts brought from across 
the sea. Booksellers and printers in each city and important 
town regularly imported and sometimes reprinted the great 
English classics, and such literature of the day as could not fail 
to find readers. The novels of Miss Burney and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, of Madame de Genlis and Mrs. Rawson, the writings of 
Dryden and Pope, Shenstone and Akenside, Burke, Johnson, 
and Chesterfield were sure of a reasonable sale, and seem, 
from the advertisements in the newspapers, to have been regu- 
larly imported. But standard works that cost more than five 
dollars, works in two, three, or four volumes, or such as were 
likely to have a large sale, were generally reprinted, because 
they could be profitably sold much below the price of the 
English copies. A proposal for reprinting Robertson’s “ His- 
tory of America” stated the situation precisely. Without 
many native writers of our own, said the publisher, we natu- 
rally turn to the country whence we derive our origin and 
our language. But the moderate fortunes possessed by most 
men and the expensive form in which English books come to’ 
us forbid free indulgence. Hence the utility of reprinting 
the best of them in order that by the lessening of their cost 
they may be put within the reach of many. 
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Books of this sort generally went to press when three or 
four hundred subscribers had been secured, and it is no un- 
common thing to find the names of the subscribers printed at 
the back of the last volume. Thus Goldsmith’s “ Earth and 
Animated Nature” was reprinted and sold by subscription in 
twenty-four weekly parts at a quarter of a dollar each, and 
Maynard’s translation of “ Flavius Josephus” in sixty num- 
bers at one shilling fourpence ha’penny each. 

So far as our country could be said to have a literary cen- 
tre at that time, it was Philadelphia. The enterprise of her 
publishers and the long period over which their enterprise ex- 
tended, the character of the books they printed and her citi- 
zens read, justly entitle her to that distinction. It was at 
Philadelphia that the first newspaper in the middle colonies,* 
the first secular magazine in North America,+ the first re- 
ligious magazine, the first religious weekly,” and the first daily 
newspapers in the United States || were established. The first 
American edition of the Bible in any European language,” 
and the first American edition of the Bible and New Testa- 
ment in English,? and the first American editions of a long 
list of standard works by British writers, came from Phila- 


* American Weekly Mercury, 1719. 

+ The American Monthly Magazine, 1741. 

t Ein Geistliches Magazin, 1764. 

* The Religious Remembrancer, 1813. 

|| Pennsylvania Packet, begun in 1771, became the first daily newspaper in the 
United States on September 21, 1784. 

A Biblia, Das ist: Die Heilige Schrift Altes und Neues Testaments, noch der 
deutschen Uebersetzung D. Martin Luthers, etc., Germantown, Gedruckt by Chris- 
toph Saur, 1743. 

( The war for Independence cut off the supply of Bibles from England, and 
produced such a scarcity that Dr. Allison, of the First Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, with many other citizens, petitioned Congress for aid. On September 11, 
1777, that body appointed a committee of three to consult the printers in the city, 
and if possible arrange for the publication of 30,000 copies at the expense of 
Congress. But the scarcity of paper and the impossibility of procuring proper 
type led the committee to advise Congress to order the Committee on Commerce 
to import 20,000 English Bibles from Holland, Scotland, or anywhere. The im- 
portation, though ordered, was never made, and the expediency of printing the 
Bible in the United States was again referred to a committee, under whose encour- 
agement Mr. Robert Aitken, a Philadelphia printer, went on with the work of 
printing. The task was a hard one for those days, but after four years of labor 
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delphia presses. On that list, before 1790, are “ Epictetus, 
his Morals,” “Pamela,” “ Rasselas,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
“The Sentimental Journey,” “ The Deserted Village,” “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Paradise Lost,” Blackstone’s “ Com- 
mentaries,” Robertson’s ‘“ Scotland,” Leland’s “ Ireland,” 
Chesterfield’s ‘“ Letters,” Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
“ Letters and Pastimes,” Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 
and an abridgment of ‘ The Lives of the British Poets.” 

Between 1790 and 1800 Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Na- 


t 


was completed, and early in 1781 Congress was asked to “approve the pious and 
laudable undertaking,” which it did in the manner following: 


The Committec, consisting of Mr. Duane, Mr. McKean, and Mr. Witherspoon, 
to whom was referred a Memorial of Robert Aitken, Printer, dated 21st January, 
1781, respecting an edition of the Holy Scriptures, report: That Mr. Aitken has, 
at a great expense, now finished an American edition of the Holy Scriptures in 
English; that the Committee have from time to time attended to his progress in 
the work; that they also recommended it to the two chaplains of Congress to 
examine and give their opinion of the execution, who have accordingly reported 
thereon; the recommendation and report being as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, 1st September, 1782. 
REVEREND GENTLEMEN.—Our knowledge of your piety and public spirit leads 
us without apology to recommend to your particular attention the edition of the 
Holy Scriptures publishing by Mr. Aitken. He undertook this expensive work at 
a time when from the circumstances of the war, an English edition of the Bible 
could not be imported, nor any opinion formed how long the obstruction might 
continue On this account particularly he deserves applause and encouragement. 
We therefore wish you, Reverend Gentlemen, to examine the execution of the 
work, and if approved, to give it the sanction of your judgment, and the weight 
of your recommendation. We are, with very great respect, 
Your most obedient, humble servants, 
(Signed) James DuANE, 
Chairman in behalf of « Committee of Congress on Mr, Aitken’s Memorial. 
Reverend Doctor Wurrr and Rev. Mr. Durriezp, 
Chaplains of the United States in Congress assembled. 


GrenTLEMEN.—Acreeably to your desire we have paid attention to Mr. Aitken’s 
impression of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Having 
selected and examined a variety of passages throughout the work, we are of opin- 
ion that it is executed with great accuracy as to the sense, and with as few gram- 
matical and typographical errors as could have been expected in an undertaking 
of such magnitude. Being ourselves witnesses of the demand for this invaluable 
work, we rejoice in the present prospect of a supply; hoping that it will prove as 
advantageous as it is honorable to the gentleman who has, exerted himself to fur- 
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tions,” Paley’s “ Moral Philosophy,” “ The Letters of Junius,” 
Robertson’s “ Histories,” Russell’s ““ Modern Europe,” Aristo- 
tle’s “ Ethics and Politics,” Johnson’s “ Dictionary,” the plays 
of Shakespeare, the “ British Classics,” in thirty-eight vol- 
umes, and a shelf full of other works quite as solid reading 
were reprinted by Philadelphia publishers. 

Reading of a lighter sort was confined to a class of novels 
which was fast driving the old favorites to the wall. “Tom 
Jones” and “Tristram Shandy,” “Sir Charles Grandison” 
and ‘“ Camilla” were, indeed, widely read, but a new school of 
fiction of a distinctly different type was already in high favor. 
The very names of these novels is indicative of the change. 
“The Mysteries of Udolpho,” “ Trials of the Human Heart,” 
“Solitary Castle,” “ Castle of Inchvalley,” ‘ Mysteries of 
the Castle,” ‘“ Spirit of the Castle,” “ Castle Zitwar,” “ Bel- 
grave Castle, or the Horrid Spectre,” “ Aurora, or the Mys- 
terious Beauty ”—these and a score of others, in two, three, 
and even four volumes, made the popular prose fiction of the 
day. Castles, dungeons, mystery, ghosts, women led astray, 
seducers, uncanny incidents, were the essential ingredients of 
them all. 

To this school our country contributed one writer of note 
—Charles Brockden Brown, who has a double claim to re- 


nish it, at the evident risque of private fortune. We are, gentlemen, your very 


respectful and humble servants, 
(Signed) Wuuiam Wuirte, 


Grorce DurrieLp. 
PHILADELPHEA, September 10th, 1782. 


Honorable James Duane, Esq., Chairman, and the other Honorable Gentlemen of 
the Committee of Congress on Mr. Aitken’s Memorial. 

Whereupon, ResoLvep, 

That the United States in Congress assembled, highly approve the pious and 
laudable undertaking of Mr. Aitken, as subservient to the interest of religion, as 
well as an instance of the progress of arts in this country; and being satisfied 
from the above report, of his care and accuracy in the execution of the work, 
they recommend this edition of the Bible, to the inhabitants of the United States, 
and hereby authorize him to publish this recommendation in the manner he shall 
think proper. Cua. Tuomson, Secretary. 

Scarcely had Mr. Aitken issued his Bible when peace was declared, when the 
ports were opened, when commerce was resumed, and Bibles were imported from 
Great Britain so cheaply that the American copy was driven from the market, and 
a loss “of more than three thousand pounds in specie” entailed on the printer. 
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membrance, for he was the first man in the New World who 
made letters a profession, as he was the first whose writings 
entitle him to be called a novelist. Brown was born at Phila- 
delphia in 1771, and while still a very young man began the 
study of law. But the natural bent of his mind was toward 
literature, and, after encountering the usual vicissitudes of 
youthful authors, he began, when twenty-six years of age, to 
write romances which were hailed as works of genius by his 
countrymen and won him fame abroad.* That they should 
have been so regarded is but another sign of the unwholesome 
literary taste of the time, for no such men and women, no such 
scenery, no such spermine machinery, no such horrible 
adventures, are permissible even in romantic fiction. Yet the 
story is always well told, and many of the scenes, as those in 
Philadelphia during the plague of 1793, are described with 
great skill. But the truly American novel of that day was 
“ Modern Chivalry,” a prose satire on democracy, by a man 
who was himself an extreme democrat. 

Humble as the efforts of our countrymen may seem, there 
was scarcely a branch of literature in which some of them, 
judged by the standards of the time, had not risen to note. 
The poetry of Philip Freneau, the “ McFingal” of John 
Trumbull, the epics and pastorals of Timothy Dwight, and 
“The Vision of Columbus,” by Joel Barlow, were hailed as 
indisputable evidence that the spirit of democracy was not 
hostile to the Muses. Ramsey’s “ History of the Revolution 
in South Carolina,” Gordon’s “ Rise, Progress, and Estab- 
lishment of the Independence of the United States,” Thomas’s 
“ History of Printing,’ Brackenridge’s ‘“ Incidents of the 
Western Insurrection,” have lived down to our day, and are 
still authorities; while Murray’s “ English Grammar” and 
Noah Webster’s “ Speller,” both published before 1800, have 
had a national reputation for three generations. 

All this was encouraging. There \-ere those, indeed, who 
utterly despaired of the existence of literature in a democracy, 
and missed no chance to abuse their countrymen for a neglect 


* The writings on wriiich rests the fame of Brown are Alcuin: A Dialogue on 
the Rights of Women; Wieland; Ormond; Arthur Mervyn; Edgar Huntly; Clara 
Howard, and Jane Talbot. 
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too well deserved. ‘To study with a view to becoming an 
author by profession in America,” exclaimed one, “ is a pros- 
pect of no less flattering promise than to publish among the 
Eskimos an essay on delicacy of taste, or to found an acad- 
emy of sciences in Lapland.” ‘“ We know,” said another, 
“that in this land, where the spirit of democracy is every- 
where diffused, we are exposed, as it were, to a poisonous at- 
mosphere which blasts everything beautiful in Nature and 
corrodes everything elegant in art; we know that ‘the rose 
leaves fall ungathered.’” <A third describes his country as 
“these cold shades,” “ these shifting skies— 


Where Fancy sickens and where Genius dies, 
Where few and feeble are the Muses’ strains, 
And no fine frenzy riots in the veins.” 


But there were others with more hopeful views. The 
prospect before us, said one of this class, is brightening. 
America, despite the aspersions of English reviewers, has 
reached an eminence in literature which, to say the least, is 
respectable. Like Hercules in his cradle, she has manifested 
a gigantic grasp, and discovered that she will be great. The 
wisdom, penetration, and eloquence of her statesmen are un- 
doubted. Her judges and lawyers are distinguished for powers 
of reason and plausibility of address. Her writers of history 
are not many, yet they raise our expectations and claim our 
praise. Her poetry, it is to be hoped, has not yet assumed 
its most elevated form. Yet it is not true that beneath her 
skies “‘ Fancy sickens and Genius dies.” The exhibitions of 
American talent already made justify the warmest expecta- 
tion. Miltons, Newtons, and Robertsons will surely arise in 
the New World, and in time to come “ the sun of genius” will 
pour “his meridian beams” on our land. The editor of a 
projected magazine, in commenting on the state of literature, 
declared that it soothed the observant mind to contemplate 
the gradual and general cultivation of letters which had 
marked the progress of the United States since the adoption 
of the Constitution. Our men of learning, said he, were then 
rare; our booksellers were few and poor; our students were 
content with the scanty sale of literature which chance and 
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charity threw in their way. Books imported from Europe 
were found only in the houses of the rich, and but one or two 
native periodicals spread the gleams of literature among the 
middle classes. Now it is rare to find a village without a cir- 
culating library. 

The charge, said another, of neglect of native genius 
is not well founded. He who knows the wide circulation 
of the Port Folio and of the Analectic Magazine of Phila- 
delphia, and of the Polyanthus of Boston, cannot maintain 
such a proposition for a moment. On the contrary, there is 
not on earth a people more indulgent to their home produc- 
tions or more prompt to foster the.offsprings of native genius 
than the people of the United States. The ready sale of cer- 
tain works of merit—such works, for example, as “ Salma- 
gundi,” “John Bull and Brother Jonathan,” and “ Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York ”’—is proof positive that an 
English origin is not necessary to the success in this country 
of works of sterling merit. If it be a good book, no American 
will think the worse of it for being American. If bad, none 
will like it the better for being English. But so long as Great 
Britain is richer than the United States, so long will London 
be the mart of literature. So long as her population shall 
afford a greater number of persons who can live by their pens, 
so long will her men of letters outrank our own.* 

Now and then some writer, encouraged by what had been 
done, would protest against the subserviency of the literary 
class in America to that in England; would “resent the 
British scoff that when separated from England the colonies 
would become mere illiterate orang-outangs”; would de- 
nounce “the unjust manner” in which our native authors 
were “ treated by reviewers of England”; and would lament 
that in the eyes even of American critics “if an individual 
has the temerity to jingle a couplet and to avow himself de- 
scended from America, the offence is absolutely unpardon- 
able.” No one not familiar with the periodical literature of 
the first fifty years of our political independence can form any 
conception of the universality and persistence of the charge 


* The Port Folio, 1815, p. 193. 
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that our forefathers were intellectually the slaves of Britain. 
The longing for English praise, the submission to English lit- 
erary judgment, the fear of English censure, and the base 
humility with which it was received, was dwelt on incessantly 
in magazines, in newspapers, in addresses, in recollections of 
distinguished men, and in the prefaces to books. 

When we examine an American literary production, said 
the reviewer of a wretched book written in imitation of Eng- 
lish models, the first thing we do is to determine whether the 
author has or has not adopted an English fashionable model. 
If he has, we then hasten to find out if he derived his charac- 
ters, views, and opinions from the same source, and we con- 
fess that if we find he has, our estimate of him is lowered. We 
consider it a breach of duty to the republic of letters in Ameri- 
ea to assist, by servile conformity, the fashion now prevalent 
for everything foreign in literature. The inevitable conse- 
quence of such a taste is a state of colonization of intellect, of 
subserviency to the critical opinion of the once mother country. 

Another, reviewing Paulding’s “ Backwoodsman,” had 
much to say in praise of a man hardy enough to select for his 
poem an American character with American life and scenery. 
We have, said the reviewer, no ferocious giants, no frowning 
battlements, no lordly knights, no damsels in distress. With 
us all is plain, simple, unsophisticated Nature. The most ter- 
rible necromancer among us is the sheriff; but even his gates 
readily open on the exhibition of a bit of paper. In such 
utter absence of anything like a hero, or even a suitable scene 
for a poetic eye in a fine frenzy to roll upon, it requires un- 
common nerves and powerful motives to publish an epic lay 
which deals with American scenery and life on the frontier. 

Much the same condition prevailed, another critic re- 
marked, in the literary as in the industrial world. In the 
manufacture of coarse fabrics we distanced Great Britain. 
In the manufacture of fine goods we could not approach her. 
So in literature. The great literary staple of our country was 
the newspaper, on which the very best talent was spent and 
wasted. Next must be placed pamphlets, magazines, and peri- 
odicals, which, with a few books of travel and some popular 
histories, generally succeeded and were widely read. But in 
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the higher and finer branches of the art of writing, and espe- 
cially in that of poetry, we were strikingly inferior to our 
transatlantic rivals. The beauty and sublimity of our scenery 
was unrivalled; our lakes and rivers could nowhere be sur- 
passed; our heavens were more than Grecian; yet they 
seemed to offer no themes to the poets. We lacked the “ don- 
jons,”’ ‘“samoons,” “ siroccos,” “ lairs,” “gazelles,” “knights,” 
“pages,” and “ friars,’ white, black, and gray, so necessary in 
all fashionable poetry.* 

The citizens of the United States, one of the early editors 
of the North American Review remarked, are not yet eman- 
cipated, nor can they expect to be for some time to come, from 
a degree of dependence on foreign opinion in everything re- 
garding literature. Yet native criticism was steadily gaining 
ground, as it showed greater talent, and the time was perhaps 
not remote when foreign literary decisions would be sought 
for chiefly from curiosity. Then our own tribunals would be 
looked up to as the supreme authority.+ 

If half the trash, exclaims another writer, which, sanc- 
tioned by the title of English novels, circulates through the 
Union, paying its way as it goes, were of American origin, it 
would meet the contempt it deserves.t{ If we could be brought 
to put the stamp of our own approbation on our own literary 
coin, without awaiting the image and superscription of foreign 
potentates of taste, there would be more of it on the market, 
and we should grow richer by the liberality of our policy.* 

Yet another critic attributed the ‘ neglect manifested in 
this country of its own literary productions, and the blind, 
often unjust preference given to those coming from England,” 
to a long habit of looking up to England as the fountain-head 
of fashion in dress, furniture, and manners. For it was with 
literature as with clothes. It was not enough that the cloth be 
of fine texture and prime quality, and the garment well fitted 
to the wearer. It must have the fashionable imported eut 
and air, or the tailor who made it would be looked on as a 


* Analectic Magazine 16818, pp. 120, 121. 

+ Tudor’s Miscellanies. 

¢ The Literary and Scientific Repository, vol. iv, p. 86, 
* Tbid., vol. ii, p. 52, 
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botch. Had Scott’s ballads been written in Philadelphia, 
would they have had currency in London? And wanting it 
there, who would have looked at them in America? It so 
happened that a change, just as essential in the fashions of 
literature as in the fashions of clothes or furniture, was wanted 
in England. The full, resounding line of Dryden and the 
harmonious diction of Pope could no longer hold their ground. 
The public ear demanded something new; a species of vamped- 
up doggerel had the good fortune to please it, and Scott reigned 
the favorite of the day on each side of the ocean. 

In Great Britain the low state of literature in America, 
the total absence of poetry, and, indeed, the general depravity 
of our people and government, was accounted for on other 
grounds. Whenever a critic condescended to notice our coun- 
try and our writers—and there were many who did—he was 
sure to find good and sufficient reasons why Americans could 
not produce a poet for five centuries to come. There is, said 
one, and he was a sample of his class, in the national stock 
of recollections and associations a paucity of the elements of 
poetry. There is in the calculating, sceptical, self-accommo- 
dating habits of the people something contractive of the spirit 
of poetry. Americans have no childhood of society to go back. 
to for legends of the dimly distant past; no relies of feudal 
tyranny and papal superstition scattered over their landscape, 
pleasing the eye and recalling the past; no masterpieces of art 
to kindle the imagination. Women and home are not the same 
words, do not awaken the same sentiments and associations in 
America as in England. What the Englishman means by his 
country can never be known by a people one half of whom are 
slaves. When to these causes is added the habit of relying 
on imported literature—a habit springing, on the one hand, 
from a conscious inferiority and native poverty of mind, and, 
on the other, from a calculating indolence which seeks to sup- 
ply its wants with the least exertion—it ceases to be surprising 
that America cannot boast of one real poet.* 

But the charge of intellectual subserviency to Great 
Britain must not be taken too seriously. That our country- 


* Hclectic Review, 1819, 
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men in 1825 should prefer “ Marmion,” “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” “The Lady of the Lake,” “ Lalla Rookh,” 
“The Corsair,” ‘ Marino Faliero,” “The Lyrical Ballads,” 
“The Excursion,” ‘“ Waverley,” and “Guy Mannering,” to 
the novels of Brown, the poetry of Trumbull and Dwight, and 
the odes and laments that abound in the reviews, museums, 
and repositories of the time, was right. We do so to-day. 
Their preference was not subserviency, but sound literary 
judgment. Never in the course of two centuries had Great 
Britain produced at one time such a goodly company of men 
of letters. Jane Austen and Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Hemans, 
Burns, Byron, Hallam, Coleridge, Keats, Moore, Wordsworth, 
Scott, were authors with whom our countrymen could not com- 
pete. Their novels and poems went everywhere, sold every- 
where, were read everywhere, not because the Americans were 
without literary judgment, but because they possessed it in the 
highest degree. ‘That a nation which produced such writers 
should be deferred to in literary matters was to be expected. 
This gathering of men and women was phenomenal, and the 
influence of English literary opinion was phenomenal. Our 
countrymen deferred to it just as we defer to the advice of the 
ablest physicians, the skill of the greatest surgeons, the leader- 
ship of the most successful commanders. 

On the other hand, it was no more than human that our 
own writers should feel this influence keenly, and that Ameri- 
can literary journals should resent it bitterly. They correctly 
stated a condition, but attributed it to a wrong cause. Yet 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that we were without 
American men of letters. Indeed, it was during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century that some of the most typical 
of American books were produced by some of the most original 
American writers. 

First in point of time was Irving. He was born in New 
York city, April third, 1783, just a few days before peace 
with Great Britain was proclaimed throughout the land, and 
in token of gratitude to the great man who led our armies 
through the struggle so happily ended received the name of 
Washington. The youngest of a family of eleven children, 
he inherited from his mother the traits both of mind and 
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character that so distinguished him in after life, and grew up 
a vivacious, mischief-loving lad, delighting in books, music, 
and the theatre, fond of companionship, and averse to me- 
thodical study and protracted mental work. At sixteen he 
became a student in a law office; but the literary spirit was 
strong within him, and in 1802 Irving began to write for the 
Morning Chronicle over the name of Jonathan Oldstyle. 
The letters are of no value save as an additional illustration 
of the enormous influence of Addison and Steele on the young 
writers of the day, for the letters were closely modelled on 
the Spectator and the Tatler. 

In 1804 Irving was sent abroad to improve his health, 
but returned to New York in 1806, where his literary tastes 
and good fellowship made him one of a band of lively young 
men who as “ The Nine Worthies” or “The Lads of Kil- 
kenny ” frequented the city taverns, and held what they con- 
sidered wild revelries on the banks of the Passaic in an old 
house they called Cockloft Hall. In company with two of 
these companions, Irving, in 1806, began the publication of 
Salmagundi, a semi-monthly periodical in the manner of the 
Spectator, and especially designed to “instruct the young, 
reform the old, correct the town, and castigate the age.” But 
the partners soon wearied of supplying the town with a fort- 
nightly allowance of wit and humor, and after twenty num- 
bers the publication ceased, though the success had been sur- 
prising. 

This venture determined Irving’s career. He now prac- 
tically abandoned law, devoted himself more and more to lit- 
erature, and was soon at work on “ The History of New York.” 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell had published what he called a “ Pic- 
ture of New York,’”’ which seemed so fair a mark for ridicule 
that Irving and his brother Peter determined to satirize it, 
and had their book well under way when Peter Irving was 
called by business to Europe, and the completion of the task 
fell on Washington. As Philadelphia was then the centre of 
the book trade and of letters, the manuscript was sent to a 
Philadelphia publisher, and when all was ready announce- 
ments of a novel sort appeared in the newspapers. First came 
the statement that a “small, elderly gentleman, dressed in 
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an old black coat and cocked hat, by the name of Knicker- 
bocker,” had disappeared from his lodgings in New York city. 
Next from week to week came other notices, setting forth 
that an elderly gentleman answering the description had been 
seen in a north-bound Albany stage; that he owed his land- 
lord for room rent and board; that he had left behind a curi- 
ous sort of written book, and that unless he returned and paid - 
his score the manuscript would be sold to satisfy the debt. — 
The identity of the fictitious author having thus been estab- 
lished, “ A History of New York, by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker,” was given to the world in 1809. Of all the books 
up to that time written by Americans, this was the most origi- 
nal. The reality which Franklin gave to the “ clean old man,” 
Poor Richard, was surpassed by the semblance of actual ex- 
istence with which Irving invested the little old gentleman 
in black coat and knee breeches. He became the type of a 
great class. What the Puritan is to New England, what the 
Cavalier is to Virginia, and the Quaker to Pennsylvania, 
Father Knickerbocker has ever since been to New York. 
Many a reader with Dutch blood in his veins failed to see 
the humor of the book. One, indeed, a scholar of no mean 
repute, described it as a “‘ coarse caricature.” But the verdict 
of our countrymen has pronounced it a masterpiece of humor. 

That literature, not law, was Irving’s calling was now 
more apparent than ever. But a strange mental laziness over- 
came him, and during ten years he did nothing worthy of his 
powers. Tor a short time he edited the Analectic Magazine,* 
and contributed to its pages two essays,+ which now appear in 
“The Sketch Book,” some reviews of popular writers,t and 
short biographies of naval heroes.” But it was not till stern 
necessity drove him to it that he went seriously to work, and 
put forth book after book with what for him was great rapid- 


* This magazine was published in Philadelphia, and from 1809~12 was known 
as Select Reviews and Spirit of the Foreign Magazines. In January, 1818, the 
name was changed to the Analectic Magazine. From 1818~14 Irving was the 
editor. 

+ Traits of Indian Character, and Philip of Pokanoket. 

} R. T, Paine, Paulding, Lord Byron, E. ©, Holland. 

#* Perry, Lawrence, Burrows, Porter. 
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ity. He published “The Sketch Book” in 1819, “ Brace- 
bridge Hall” in 1821, “ The Tales of a Traveller” in 1824, 
_ and began seriously to contemplate a life of Washington. 
From this for the time being he was diverted by a visit to 
Spain. Irving’s purpose was merely to translate a mass of 
historical documents extracted from the papers of Las Casas 
and the journals of Columbus, edited by M. Navarrete, and 
in course of publication at Madrid.* But, while he pored 
over this mass of history in the rough, his lively imagination 
reproduced the age of discovery and exploration with all its 
characters in their habit, as they lived, made him almost the 
contemporary of Ferdinand and Isabella, and enabled him 
to write the best ‘‘ Life of Columbus” now extant in any 
tongue. 

“The Life of Columbus” appeared in 1828, by which 
time our literature had been enriched by many noble contri- 
butions. Marshall had written his “ Life of Washington,” 
Temple Franklin had published the writings of his illustri- 
ous grandfather, Sparks was doing pioneer work in the do- 
main of history, while the people of Great Britain and the 
United States were eagerly reading “ The Spy,” “ The Pilot,” 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” and “ The Pioneers.” Mar- 
shall’s “ Life of Washington ” does little credit to the great 
chief justice. He began it against his will, completed it with 
unseemly haste, and produced a biography which is one long 
eulogy of a man who needed none, and is too Federalistic 
in tone to be fair. The period covered by the last fifty years 
of Washington’s life is full of events of the deepest historical 
interest. It was during these years that the English settlers, 
long moving steadily westward up the Atlantic slope, crossed 
the mountains, entered the valley of of the Mississippi, came 
face to face with the French at the sources of the Ohio, and 
brought on that final struggle for possession which ended in 
the triumph of Great Britain, in the expulsion of France 
from the continent of North America, and in the enormous 
expansion of the dominion of the British Crown. These new 


* Qoleccion de los viages y descubrimientos que hicieron por mar los Espafioles 
desde fines del siglo XV, Madrid, 1824-87, 5 vols. 
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acquisitions made necessary a new colonial policy, which pro- 
voked the rebellion of thirteen colonies, which had long ceased 
to be English and had long since become American, and led 
step by step to the establishment of the United States. At 
every part of this procession of events Washington was always 
a conspicuous, and often the most conspicuous, figure. Rarely 
does the world’s history present so striking a character, deal- 
ing with such dramatic incident, surrounded by such a varied 
company, tried by so many vicissitudes, and dying at last with 
every undertaking accomplished, and leaving behind no act of 
which posterity need be ashamed. The opportunity was a 
great one; but Marshall threw it away, and, unprepared, un- 
fitted for the task, rushed through a pile of dreary papers 
and wrote with such rapidity that in two years’ time four 
octavo volumes were ready for the press. The subject, the 
writer, the popular interest in them, all gave expectations of 
a great success. Thirty thousand volumes, it was thought, 
would be subscribed for. But the high price, and the report 
spread abroad by the Republicans that the work was a Federal- 
ist history of the United States, and intended chiefly to affect 
the presidential election * of 1804, kept down the subscrip- 
tions to eight thousand. 

While Jefferson and the Republicans were accusing the 
biographer of Washington of being a tool of the Federalists, 
the newspapers were asserting that the editor of Franklin’s 
writings was a tool of Great Britain. After the death of the 
doctor in 1790, his papers and manuscripts passed by will to 
his grandson, William Temple Franklin, who promptly an- 
nounced that they should be published, and issued a eall for 


* No one held this view more fully than Jefferson. In a letter to Joel Barlow 
begging him to write a history of the United States, the President said: “John 
Marshall is writing a life of General Washington from his papers. It is intended 
to come out just in time to influence the next presidential election. It is written, 
therefore, principally with a view to electioneering purposes. It will consequently 
be out in time to aid you with information, as well as to point out the perversions 
of truth necessary to be rectified.”—Jefferson to Barlow. Works, vol. iv, p. 437. 

In a letter to his publisher Marshall wrote: “The Democrats may say what 
they please, and I have expected they would say a great deal, but this is at least 
not intended to be a party work, nor will any candid man have cause to make 
this charge.” 
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the return of such as had been scattered by the vicissitudes 
of war. But Temple Franklin went abroad a few months 
later, and for seven-and-twenty years the promise was un- 
fulfilled. 

Meanwhile book-makers, reviewers, and newspaper critics, 
weary at the delay, abused him roundly. In those days if 
anything went wrong in our country and the reason was not 
easy to find, it was customary to ascribe the evil to the action 
of Great Britam. Why the promised edition of Franklin’s 
writings was not forthcoming, though a decade and more had 
passed since his death, was unaccountable. It must, therefore, 
be due to the malignity of Great Britain, to whom Temple 
Franklin was now openly accused of having sold himself. The 
charge was first made by the National Intelligencer, a Jeffer- 
sonian newspaper published in Washington. The public, said 
the editor, is tired with waiting for the appearance of Dr. 
Franklin’s works. Something is wrong. An ugly rumor is 
afloat that the papers of the great man never will be pub- 
lished. It’s time for his descendants to explain. No explana- 
tion was made; whereupon the National Intelligencer re- 
turned to the charge in 1804. Silence, said the editor, had 
given the subject increased weight. More than eight years 
ago assurances were given repeatedly that an edition was to 
appear at the same time in Europe and America. Why has 
it not appeared? Some say because Mr. Temple Franklin 
sold his copyright to a London bookseller, who in turn sold 
it for a much greater sum to the British Government, in order 
that the papers might be suppressed.* 

This plain statement seems to have had some effect at 
home, for the next year William Duane, editor of the Aurora, 
and husband of the widow of Benjamin Franklin Bache, ad- 
vertised. for subscriptions to a three-volume edition of Frank- 
lin’s works. But even this dragged on for thirteen years, 
when, instead of three, six volumes had been issued.t+ 

The charge of suppressing once started in this country, 
crossed the Atlantic, and in 1806 appeared in the preface to 


* The same charge appears in The (Boston) Democrat, August 22, 1804. 
+ The first volume appeared in 1808; the last in 1818. 
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a three-volume edition of Franklin’s writings, edited by his 
old friend, Benjamin Vaughan, at London.* When, says 
Vaughan, Temple Franklin thought his manuscript ready for 
the press, he offered it to the London printers; but his terms 
were too high, the printers demurred, and nothing more has 
been heard of the offer. ‘‘ The reason is plain. The proprie- 
tor, it seems, has found a bidder of a different description in 
some emissary of government, whose object is to withhold the 
manuscripts from the world, not to benefit it by their publica- 
tion, and they either passed into other hands, or the person 
to whom they were bequeathed received a remuneration for 
suppressing them.” 

The Edinburgh Review sifted, denied, and pronounced 
the accusation foolish.t But it again crossed the Atlantic, 
and was once more set afloat by the American Citizen, a news- 
paper published in New York. “ William Temple Franklin,” 
said the writer, “ without shame, without remorse, mean and 
mercenary, has sold the sacred deposit committed to his care 
by Dr. Franklin to the British Government. Franklin’s works 
are lost to the world forever.” { Idle as the story was, it 
would not down, but was next taken up by a Paris journal, 
ealled the Argus, or London Review,* in which it is quite 
likely the slander for the first time reached the eyes of Temple 
Franklin. He promptly branded the charge as false; the edi- 
tor accepted his statement as final, the London Chronicle re- 
published it, and through this channel the denial made its 
way back to the United States, where respectable journals 
reprinted it and respectable men went on disbelieving it till 
Franklin began to issue his volumes in 1817. Even then there 
were some who remained unconvinced, and as late as 1829 it 
was reiterated by the publication of Jefferson’s Anas. 

Such delay in the case of most men would have been fatal 
to the success of the book. But nothing could dim the popular 
interest in Franklin the world over. Since his death in 1790 
there had been published twenty-eight editions of such of his 


* The preface is dated April 7, 1806. 
+ Edinburgh Review, July, 1806. 

+ American Citizen, September, 1806. 
# March 28, 1807, 
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writings as could be collected, thirty-three editions of his 
life in English, and thirteen in French, some twenty editions 
of “ Father Abraham’s Speech ” and “The Way to Wealth,” 
besides innumerable reprints of his famous tracts and pam- 
phlets. The writings of no other American were so scat- 
tered over Europe. Save Irving and Cooper, no other 
American writer had yet approached him in fame even in 
England. 

James Fenimore Cooper, the son of William and Elizabeth 
Fenimore Cooper, was born at Burlington, New Jersey, Septem- 
ber fifteenth, 1789. He was the eleventh child of a family 
of twelve, and when little more than a year old was taken by 
his parents to the shore of Otsego Lake, New York, where 
four years before his father had laid out the village of Coop- 
erstown. In this frontier settlement, in the heart of the 
wilderness, the boy grew up, surrounded by the most majestic 
scenery and in contact with all the incidents and characters 
of pioneer life. When the rudiments of education had been 
mastered in the village school-house, Cooper was sent to reside 
in the family of an Albany minister, and at thirteen entered 
the class of 1806 at Yale. There a boyish escapade brought 
his course to a sudden ending, after which his father decided 
to fit him for the navy. 

In those early days, when the academy at Annapolis had 
no existence, the lad who aspired to rank in the navy began 
his nautical experience on the deck of a merchant trader, and 
on such a vessel Cooper as a common seaman sailed from New 
York, in the autumn of 1806, for “ Cowes and a market.” A 
year of experience before the mast furnished him with many 
an incident for his sea novels, and gained for him a commis- 
sion as midshipman in the United States navy, in which he 
served for three years.* 

Cooper when he resigned in 1811 was twenty-one, and 
had as yet shown neither literary tastes nor the smallest dis- 
position to become an author. Indeed, he was thirty before a 
casual remark of his wife turned him from an idler into one 


* The facts regarding Cooper’s early life are taken from the Life of Cooper, 
by Thomas R. Lounsbury, in American Men of Letters. The book is a model 


biography. 
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of the most prolific of American writers. The story is told 
that as he sat one day reading to his wife from an English 
society novel he laid down the book with the remark, “I be- 
lieve I could write a better novel myself.” ‘ Do so,” was the 
calm reply; and, thus challenged, he went to work, and in 
November, 1820, “ Precaution: a Novel, by an Englishman,” 
appeared in New York. The work as a piece of printing, 
as a piece of fiction, as a story was bad. It was below the 
average of the wretched school to which it belonged. Yet, 
poor as it was, his friends considered it good enough to urge 
him to go on, and in 1821 he brought out the first truly 
American novel. In “ Precaution ” Cooper had gone to Eng- 
land for his incidents and characters, and had attempted to 
draw a picture of a life of which he knew nothing whatever. 
We are informed that he was now advised to stay on this side 
of the Atlantic, and to deal with men and manners well known 
to him, that he had the good sense to take the advice, and 
that he chose as the foundation of “‘ The Spy” the adven- 
tures of a real spy employed by John Jay during the Revolu- 
tion.* 

As Cooper may be said to have stumbled on the profession 
of author, so he may be said to have stumbled into fame. 
Neither he nor the publisher had the smallest conception of 
the merits of “The Spy,” nor of the reception to be given 
it by the public. The writing of the book was half perfunc- 
tory. The manuscript as finished passed to the type-setter un- 
revised and uncorrected, and the first volume was printed and 
bound some months before Cooper had the heart to begin on 
the second. When at last the task was resumed the end 
seemed so far away that the publisher protested lest the work 
should exceed all reasonable limits; whereupon Cooper, to 
satisfy him, actually wrote the last chapter and had it set up, 
paged, and printed before a word of the intervening chapters 
were written or the incidents so much as imagined. Nothing 
short of merit of a high order could save such a piece of com- 
position from contempt. But that merit “The Spy ” con- 
tained, for it is a story of adventure remarkably well told, 


* Lounsbury’s Cooper, pp. 28, 29. 
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and as such won a speedy recognition. Within six months 
of the day of issue the book passed through three editions in 
America, was dramatized and acted with success, was pub- 
lished in England, was translated into French, and gained for 
the unknown * writer the title of “a distinguished American 
novelist.” 

The success of “ The Spy” at home was a signal refuta- 
tion of the charge so long and vigorously made that no Ameri- 
can would read a book by one of his countrymen. It was 
read everywhere, and secured for Cooper a popularity which 
aroused the greatest expectation when the announcement was 
made that “‘ The Spy ” would soon be followed by “ The Pio- 
neers.”” Such was the eagerness to read the promised book that 
thirty-five hundred copies were sold during the forenoon of 
the day of publication.. Nor was expectation disappointed. 
Though by no means the best of the five fine stories known 
to us as “The Leatherstocking Tales,” ‘‘ The Pioneers” is 
indeed a vivid picture of frontier life and frontier character 
drawn by one who knew both well. It was the first truly 
American book by an intensely American author, and in 
Leatherstocking the readers of Cooper’s day were introduced 
to the first and only original character our countrymen have 
ever yet given to literature.t+ 

This of itself would have entitled him to lasting distine- 
tion. But while “ The Pioneers ” was still on the press Cooper 
began another novel destined to increase his fame yet more, 
and to make him the founder of a new school of fiction. - His 
biographer assures us that while at a dinner party in New 
York in 1822 the puzzle of the literary world, Who is the 
author of the Waverley Novels? came up for solution, and 
that Cooper attributed them to Scott. Those who denied his 
authorship cited “The Pirate,” pointed to the incidents of 
the story as proof positive that none but a seafaring man 
eould have written it, and maintained that, as Scott knew 
nothing of life aboard ship, “ The Pirate” could not be his 
work. Cooper contended that the novel showed no evidence 


> 


* The novel was published as The Spy: A Tale of the Neutral Ground, by the 
author of Precaution. 2 vols. New York: Wiley & Halsted, 1821. 
+ Lounsbury’s Cooper, p. 283. 
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of a knowledge of seamanship, that it was clearly the work of 
a landsman, and was undoubtedly written by Scott. But his 
listeners would not be convinced, and, piqued at the small 
respect paid to him as a sailor and a novelist, produced 
“The Pilot” to show the world what a sea novel ought 
to be. Long before Cooper’s day the sailor had become a 
familiar character in fiction. But never before had an au- 
thor dared to place his reader on the deck of a ship, put to 
sea, and exhibit to him all the details of life on the great 
deep, in storm and calm, in the hour of battle, and in time of 
peace. 

“The Pilot ” appeared in 1824, and was followed in quick 
succession by “ Lionel Lincoln, the Leaguer of Boston,” in 
1825, by “The Last of the Mohicans” in 1826, by “ The 
Prairie ” in 1827, by “‘ The Red Rover” in 1828, and “ The 
Wept of Wish-ton-Wish ” in 1829. This fine array of thor- 
oughly American novels drew from an English reviewer warm 
praise of Cooper for his Americanism. Hitherto, said he, it 
was with a sinking heart that we took up a novel, or a poem, 
or a play by a citizen of the United States. We knew that 
we should find it English in character, scene, and plot. We 
knew that it would be crowded with Scotch lairds and Irish 
rapparees, with lords and ladies, butlers and footmen, and 
everything else that is not American. The very scenery would 
be such as never existed anywhere in the New World—yew 
trees, fish ponds with hedges, blue lakes bordered by green 
turf, pheasants, cottagers, and such villages as are peculiar to 
Merry England. The dialect put into the mouths of Yankees 
and Virginians would be a mixture of Yorkshire, broad Scotch, 
and cockney. And why? Because the writers of America 
will persist in writing after bad English models. Because 
they make use of British material, prose, poetry, incident, 
character, and plot to the exclusion of better and richer 
materials lying under their feet. It is American books that 
we want from America. Not books made in America by 
Englishmen, or, what is worse, writers who are a sort of bas- 
tard English. We want not copies, but great originals— 
North American books which, whatever their faults, are 
truly American. And why is it that up to this hour we 
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have nothing of the sort, save a few stories by Irving, Neal, 
and Cooper? * 

Cooper was then the foremost man of letters in America. 
Nor was the position a mean one; for many a writer whose 
name is now a household word had begun a literary career, and 
many an oration, poem, and book which posterity has thought 
worthy of preservation had already been produced. Webster 
had delivered his Plymouth and Bunker Hill orations and his 
eulogy of Adams and Jefferson, Drake had written ‘“ The Cul- 
prit Fay ” and his fine poem on the American Flag. Francis 
Scott Key had composed ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner,” Cath- 
erine Sedgwick had published “‘ A New England Tale” and 
“ Redwood,” and Lydia Maria Child ‘ Hobomok,” “ The Reb- 
els,” and a “ Juvenile Miscellany.” Lydia Huntley Sigourney 
had come into notice by her “‘ Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse,” 
her “ Traits of the Aborigines,” her “ Sketch of Connecticut,” 
and a volume of poems. Richard H. Dana, John Howard 
Payne, Peter Parley, Jacob Abbott, William Gilmore Simms, 
James K. Paulding, George Bancroft, and Jared Sparks had 
begun to write. From Halleck had come “ Fanny” and 
“ Marco Bozzaris”; from Bryant had come. “ Thanatopsis ” 
and ‘‘ The Ages”; and from Longfellow, a young man just 
from college, ““ A Hymn to the Moravian Nuns.” 

William Cullen Bryant was born at Cummington, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1794, and seems to have inherited from his father 
both his poetic taste and early politics. He was a precocious 
lad, and wrote several good rhymes before he was thirteen, 
when he attracted attention by a satirical poem which he called 
“The Embargo.” The Boston Anthology could not believe 
that “The Embargo ” was the work of a boy of thirteen. 
The second edition therefore contained the assurance that Mr. 
Bryant was not fourteen years old, and in evidence of his 
poetical ability added several other poems long since forgotten.+ 
At seventeen he wrote “ Thanatopsis,” which was published 


* The Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, July to December, 1825. 
Late American Books. Review of Lionel Lincoln. 

+ The Embargo, or Sketches of the Times. A Satire. Second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, together with the Spanish Revolution and other poems. By 
William Cullen Bryant. 
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in the North American Review, a periodical to which Bryant 
now became a contributor of prose and verse. One of these 
prose articles is of more than passing interest, for it was a re- 
view by him, then a young poet of four-and-twenty, of the 
state of poetry in America. In 1817 Mr. Solyman Brown 
published an “ Essay on American Poetry,” with specimens of 
his own handiwork. Neither the essay nor the verse was 
very good, but it afforded Bryant an excuse for some remarks 
on the condition of his art in the United States. It was his be- 
lief that our national poetry began with independence. Before 
that time we could hardly be said to have such a thing. The 
few quaint and unskilful specimens of rhyme that had come 
down from colonial times were objects of curiosity rather than 
value. Some men of taste and learning had amused their 
leisure with these trifles, but a people struggling with the diffi- 
culties of colonization and possessing no superfluous wealth had 
small use for writers. Not till the contest for independence 
awakened an ambition to be distinguished in all that makes a 
nation did native literature, and poetry in particular, begin to 
thrive in America. Then for the first time could we be said 
to have poets. Yet the effusions of most of the men he hailed 
as such—Francis Hopkinson, Church, Freneau, Trumbull, 
Dwight, Barlow, Humphreys, Honeywood, and Cliften—long 
ago came to be considered objects of curiosity. Their themes 
were “The Progress of Dulness,” “The Conquest of Ca- 
naan,” “‘ The Triumph of Infidelity,” “ The Vision of Colum- 
bus,” and were treated with a sameness of imagery, a coldness 
of manner, a monotony of versification, tiresome in the extreme. 
They were feeble imitators of English bards who flourished 
when they began to write. 

This custom of imitating the peculiar manner of the last 
popular English author was still prevalent, and went far to ac- 
count for the neglect of native writers. There was more good 
taste among those who read than among those who wrote poetry, 
and in the long run the judgment of the people was sound. 
Mr. Bryant could recall no instance when great poetical merit 
had come forward, and, finding its claim disallowed, had been 
forced to retire to the shade whence it emerged. The fond- 
ness for literature was growing. The popular English books 
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of the day were reprinted in America, were scattered every- 
where, were in everybody’s hands, and were the subject. of 
everybody’s conversation. What, then, should hinder native 
works of equal merit from meeting with an equally favorable 
reception? * 

There might indeed be no good reason why meritorious 
works by American authors should find small favor with the 
reading public, yet the fact remained that they certainly did 
not, as Bryant discovered to his cost, when, in 1821, he pub- 
lished a small volume of forty-four pages containing some of 
his best efforts.+ Seven hundred and fifty copies were issued, 
but so little were book buyers interested in good poetry that at 
the end of five years but two hundred and seventy copies had 
been sold, yielding Bryant a profit of not quite fifteen dollars,t 
or less than two dollars each for such poems as “ Thanatopsis,” 
“The Yellow Violet,” and ‘ The Water-Fowl.” Still, the re- 
turn, small as it was, seemed ample, and when, in 1825, after 
contributing some thirty poems to the United States Literary 
Gazette, Bryant was invited to name his compensation, he 
thought two dollars apiece sufficient. 

Compared with the compensation made by the Gazette to 
another poet, the sum paid Bryant was large. The United 
States Literary Gazette, was edited by Theophilus Parsons, 
now remembered as one of Massachusetts’ great judges, was 
issued simultaneously at Boston and New York, and had among 
its contributors most of the rising young writers of the day. 
One of these was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, a native of 
Portland, Maine, where he was born in 1807. While a stu- 
dent at Bowdoin, Longfellow made contributions to the Ga- 
zette, and when a dozen or more had been printed, received, by 
way of reward, a copy of Coleridge’s poems. In those days 
the returns of authorship were small. Cooper, whose novels 
sold by the thousands on the day of issue, Irving, and Payne, 
whose plays commanded a high price and ready sale, were 
among the few who found literary labor profitable. Ten 


* Essay on American Poetry. North American Review, July, 1818. 

+ Among them were Thanatopsis, The Ages, To a Water-Fowl, The Yellow 
Violet, Green River, and The Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood. 

t $14.92. 
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years later, when Sparks was editing his “ Library of American 
Biography,” the publishers paid each contributor seventy cents 
a page, and this rate was accepted by such men as Edward 
Everett and William H. Prescott. For his Life of Stark, we 
are told, Everett received eighty-one dollars, and Prescott, 
for his Life of Charles Brockden Brown, forty-four dollars 
and eighty cents. Sparks, for his Life and Treason of Bene- 
dict Arnold, was paid one dollar and a half per page; but 
the publishers, in consideration of their liberality, were suffered 
to print three thousand copies. 

Sparks was born in 1789 at Willington, a little town on 
the banks of the Willimantic River, in Connecticut. The 
parents were people of such scanty means that at six years of 
age the boy went to live with a childless aunt and uncle. The 
uncle soon caught the rage for Western emigration and moved 
to central New York, where Jared lived till at sixteen his 
parents called him home and sent him regularly to school. 
Two years sufficed to learn all his master could teach, and at 
eighteen he also became a teacher and wandered on foot over 
eastern New York and Vermont and back to Connecticut in 
search of a school. When, by dint of extreme economy, sey- 
enty dollars had been saved, Sparks felt rich enough to employ 
‘the minister of his native town, for a dollar a week, to instruct 
him in Latin and algebra, and paid part of the debt by help- 
ing the parson shingle a barn. The progress made in Latin 
was so astonishing that a visiting minister undertook to secure 
a scholarship for the young student at Phillips Academy, 
Exeter. So sure was the new friend of success that when he 
set off for Exeter a box containing the clothes of Sparks was 
lashed under the body of the parson’s chaise. Jared followed 
on foot, and walked the hundred and twenty miles which lay 
between Willington and Exeter in four days. ; 

From Exeter, in time he went to Harvard, through which 
he paid his way by teaching, and left behind so high a repu- 
tation that a year after graduation he was called back as tutor. 
His friends in the Anthology Club now thrust on him the 
editorship of the North American Review, founded by them 
two years before. Neither teaching nor magazine editing 
were quite to his liking, and Sparks drifted to theology, only 
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to come back once more to the editorial chair. And now was 
it that a seemingly trivial incident started him on his career. 
A publishing house, wishing to print a collection of the writ- 
ings of Washington, asked Sparks where the papers were to 
be found. Sparks wrote to Bushrod Washington, who civilly 
refused all aid. This rebuff ended the matter so far as the 
publisher was concerned, but it served to arouse Sparks, who 
determined to collect the writings without the help of Judge 
Washington, and set about it promptly. Appeals were made 
to his friends and public men, to contributors to the Review, 
to the secretaries of the thirteen States of Revolutionary days, 
to the families of generals and officers of the Continental 
Army, to every man Sparks had the least reason to believe 
knew aught of the letters and papers of Washington. 

The call revealed the existence of such a mass of letters 
that Sparks again wrote to Judge Washington, stated what 
he had done, announced his desire to edit the papers, and 
asked for those at Mount Vernon. Once more the judge re- 
fused. But Sparks kept up the quest, and during the summer 
of 1826 made a tour through the Southern, Middle, and East- 
ern States in search of Washington letters. Astonished at 
the quantity of material, he appealed for the third time to 
Judge Washington, and made a plain business offer. The 
judge, now convinced that the papers in his possession formed 
but a small part of those in existence, yielded, accepted the 
proposition, and Sparks went to Washington to examine the 
papers on file in the departments. 

While so engaged he happened to enter the room in the 
Department of State where the papers of the old Congress 
were kept and was shown thirty old volumes of “ Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Revolution.” He was told that in 
1818 Congress had authorized the President to publish such 
parts of it as he thought fit, but no money had ever been voted 
to pay the cost of sifting, arranging, and editing, and the 
correspondence had never been published. Instantly the idea 
of undertaking the task suggested itself to Sparks. Applica- 
tion was made to Clay, consent obtained, and an agreement 
made that Sparks should edit the correspondence from 1774 


to 1783. 
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This new venture settled, Sparks went seriously to work 
on the Washington papers, spent nearly a year at Mount Ver- — 
non, visited Europe, searched the archives of England and 
France, and came home in 1829. But five years slipped by 
before the Writings of Washington began to be published, 
and during these years Sparks prepared the Life and W ritings 
of Gouverneur Morris. 

The field of history and biography was now being well 
tilled. Trumbull’s Connecticut, Burk’s Virginia, Ramsay’ 8 
South Carolina, Williamson’s ‘North Carolina, Stoddard’s 
Louisiana, Bradford’s Massachusetts, Winthrop’s New Eng- 
land, Gordon’s Pennsylvania, Gibbs’s Administration of Wash- 
ington and Adams, and the lives of Patrick Henry, James 
Otis, General Greene, and Richard Henry Lee, were all pub- 
lished before 1830. Before that date, too, Coxe and Seybert 
and Pitkin had published their works on statistics, and Waite 
his collection of State Papers, while Congress had made public 
the Journal of the Convention that framed the Constitution. 

Mingled with writers of this sort were a host of others, 
whose names are now almost forgotten, and whose novels, plays, 
and poems are rarely read. They supplied the magazines and 
newspapers with wit and poetry; they kept the printing presses 
busy, contributed largely to the prosperity of the booksellers, 
and occasionally some one among them would strike the popu- 
lar fancy with verses so good that half a century has not 
lessened their popularity. Woodworth’s ‘‘ Old Oaken Bucket,” 
Payne’s “ Home, Sweet Home,” Clement C. Moore’s “ Visit 
from St. Nicholas ” and Mrs. Hale’s ‘ Mary’s Lamb” have 
suffered no aealtne in popular favor. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
BRITISH CRITICISM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wut one part of our countrymen was lamenting the 
neglect of letters and complaining bitterly of the blind sub- 
serviency with which authors and writers in America fol- 
lowed English models, another part repelled with vehemence 
the slanders heaped on the people of the United States by the 
magazines, reviews, and journals of Great Britain. For a 
generation past it had been the fashion for English travellers 
in America on their return home to write books narrating their 
adventures in the New World and describing the manners, cus- 
toms, usages, languages, peculiarities, and forms of govern- 
ment of the people of the great republic. Whoever has trav- 
elled in foreign parts is well aware that such descriptions are 
of little value; that generalizations made from data picked 
up during a hasty trip are of necessity crude, if, indeed, they 
are not wholly false, and that of all sources of information 
books of travel are the least reliable. For a time our coun- 
trymen seem to have remembered this, and to have treated 
such travellers’ tales as found their way to the United States 
with indifference or good-natured criticism. The amusing 
blunders, the patriotic conceit, the confident predictions that 
the republic would not hold together for fifty years, the 
assurances that democracy had but to be seen in all its 
hideousness to be despised, with which such books abound- 
ed were often held up to laughter, but rarely were hon- 
ored with a reply. But, as the commercial quarrel between 
America and Great Britain grew fiercer and fiercer, and the 
second war approached, the belief gained ground that behind 
these attacks of travellers lay a deeply premeditated policy of 
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the British ministry; that it was their deliberate purpose to 
belittle and abuse the United States; and that the men who 
seemed to be travellers were hired Jampooners in disguise. It — 
is contrary, it was said,* to every principle of human nature 
to suppose that men not influenced by the all-powerful motive 
of self-interest can be so degraded as to prefer downright 
and palpable falsehood when truth is within their reach. 
It cannot for a moment be doubted that such men as Smyth 
and Moore, Ashe and Parkinson, have been well paid by the 
ministry for their tours and travels through the United States. 
A government under whose benign influence all are happy, 
all are equal, must be an eternal reproach to the tyrants of 
Europe. It is their hellish policy to exclude from their 
deluded subjects everything which might tend in any way 
to awaken inquiry into natural right. They are therefore 
taught to believe that in the only free country under heaven 
the people are savage, poor, illiterate, uncivilized, and un- 
social. Nay, they have been told that in this unbounded con- 
tinent Nature herself droops and languishes; that the very 
animals, trees, and plants want the vigor which a royal clime 
imparts to the productions of the earth. Were it not that the 
falsehoods of these sordid adventurers are designed to hold us 
up to the contempt and derision of other countries, to contradict 
them would be a waste of time. Mother-country is a favorite 
term with these sons of St. George. But with what consistency 
is it applied to a country discovered by an Italian and settled 
by English, Spanish, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, French, and Ger- 
mans? It would,indeed, be hard,as Mr. Ashe observes, to con- 
jecture “ what kind of character is hereafter to arise from an 
amalgamation of such discordant materials.” But is it not 
strange that England should avow herself the mother of such 
a race? of a country “where bigotry, pride, and malignant 
hatred of her characterizes the inhabitants”? of a country 
“where sordid speculators alone sueceed, where classic fame 
is held in derision, where grace and taste are unknown, and 
the ornaments of style are condemned or forgotten?” of a 


* Travellers in America, Niles’s Weekly Register, April 11, 1812, pp. 94-96 
April 18, 114-118; May 2, 141-148; May 9, 162, 163, 
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country where the men are “turbulent. citizens, abandoned 
Christians, inconstant husbands, unnatural fathers, and treach- 
erous friends”? That our countrymen may know how deeply 
indebted they are for this condescension, it is but necessary 
to point out the many proofs of their unworthiness as detailed 
by the “legitimate” sons of the mother-country who have 
lived and travelled among them, who have seen them in all 
their nakedness, and avs must, therefore, be competent to 
form a correct judgment. Then followed a scathing review 
of the book of each “ hired traveller.” 

After the second war with Great Britain, however, this 
criticism of America took on a more serious form. Critics 
of reputation, men of influence, periodicals of standing, 
began to join in the hue and ery, till readers on this side of 
the water were convinced that a deliberate and well-laid scheme 
to decry the United States was on foot in Great Britain. Some 
thought the purpose was to stop immigration; others attrib- 
uted it to a desire for revenge aroused by the events of the 
war; still others declared that the calumniators were bent on 
disgracing us in the eyes of Europe. But whatever the aim, 
all agreed that the time for silence was gone; that the false 
statements must be refuted and the slanders once for all put 
at rest. As might have been expected, the sharp retorts from 
this side of the water drew forth yet more bitter rejoinders 
from Great Britain, which were answered in turn, only to 
be replied to in course till an international controversy 
sprang up, and for ten years was waged in a manner far 
from creditable to either side. Reviews and magazines 
whose pages might well have been put to a better use, men 
of parts and learning whose ability might well have been 
expended in a better cause were not ashamed to engage 
in the fruitless and unseemly wrangle. And when at last 
the dispute ended where it began there had been engendered 
in this country a hearty Meretaion of Great Britain which 
strongly affected international relations for many years to 
come. 

This phase of the dispute may be said to have become seri- 
ous in January, 1814, when the Quarterly Review published 
an article entitled “ Inchiquin’s Favorable View of the United 
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States.” * The author of the review was declared to be the 
poet laureate Southey. The event which called it forth was 
the publication of Macon’s report on the conduct of the Brit- 
ish + in the war then waging. Mr. Macon was chairman of a 
committee of the House of Representatives appointed to re- 
port on the spirit and manner in which the war had been con- 
ducted by the British. The report was made late in 1813, 
and consisted of a mass of documents setting forth that Ameri- 
can prisoners had been cruelly treated in British prisons; that 
naturalized citizens had been held as British subjects; that 
American sailors who happened to be in British ports when 
war was declared had been held as prisoners, though other 
citizens were allowed to depart; that American sailors had 
been pressed and forced to fight their fellow-countrymen; that 
flags of truce had not been respected; that private property 
had been pillaged and destroyed along the shores of Chesa- 
peake Bay; that outrages of the foulest sort had been per- 
petrated on women at Hampton; and the cruelty and _ bar- 
barity practised on American prisoners after the battle of 
the Raisin River far exceeded what was currently believed. 
To have replied to these serious charges, supported as they 
were by an array of documents and sworn testimony of 
eye-witnesses, would have been a difficult task. The writer, 
therefore, resorted to another method, and in the form 
of what pretended to be a review of Charles J. Ingersoll’s 
Inchiquin’s “ Jesuit’s Letters” + made what was in reality 
a savage attack on the people of the United States based on 
half a dozen books of travel written by French and English 
visitors. ; 
With Mr. Macon, the reviewer assured his readers, he would 
deal later, unless, indeed, the sober and more enlightened part 
of Congress, finding Macon’s facts to be forgeries, forced him 


* The Quarterly Review, No, 20, January, 1814. 

t+ Report of the committee to whom was referred that part of the Presidents 
message which relates to the spirit and manner in which the war has been waged 
by the enemy. House Documents, Thirteenth Congress. 

t Inchiquin, The Jesuit’s Letters during a Late Residence in the United States 
of America. Being a fragment of a private correspondence accidentally discovered 
in Europe, etc., by some unknown foreigner, New York, 1810, 
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to put his report in the fire. Meanwhile it might be interest- 
ing and amusing to inquire into the character of the people who 
were being thus excited against Great Britain by their Govern- 
ment. Such an inquiry, said he, will enable us to appreciate 
the probable chances of forming cordial and sincere relations 
with our kindred on the other side of the Atlantic, and will 
tend to console us for the failure of our many attempts to 
effect such relations. Then followed a long account of our 
public men, of our Government, and of Congress; of our sys- 
tem of representation, our judiciary, suffrage, religious toler- 
ation, manners, morals, literature, and general depravity, based 
on the stories of French and English travellers. A public 
man in America was a man of the people, and a man of the 
people was one who frequented grog-shops, smoked cigars, and 
harangued the people with violent abuse of the opposing fac- 
tion. Every free man, nay, every free woman,* in the United 
States was a voter, and every one was free who declared him- 
self worth fifty pounds. Such extension of the suffrage pro- 
duced a debased and ignorant body of representatives, and in 
proof of this the story of the Lyon-Griswold fracas was retold 
in full. As our national judges were elected by the President 
and the Senate and received but an uncertain compensation at 
stated periods, they were the creatures of the President and 
the Senate. As they held office during good behavior they 
were careful to act in all matters as the Government wished. 
The divoree of Church and state had been productive of a host 
of illegitimate sects—Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Uni- 
versalists, Moravians, Quakers, Dunkers, Shakers—all equally 
thriving under the neglect of the parent state, and finely illus- 
trating the fanatical extravagance to which men are driven 
in the absence of a national church and established form of 
worship. An irreligious people must of necessity be an im- 
moral people, and in evidence of this our magistrates, mer- 
chants, farmers, planters, tavern-keepers, were described and 
vilified in turn. Finally, the citizens of the United States were 
declared to be a people with little taste, not much manners, 
still less literature, and no genius at all, given up to dram- 


* History of the People of the United States, vol. iii, p. 147, 
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drinking, gouging, fighting, duelling, boasting, and the sor- 
did pursuit of gain. 

The picture was too absurd to be a good caricature. The 
statements refuted themselves. No such people as the re- 
viewer described ever existed in any civilized land. Yet the 
bitterness of the attack went home, and called forth two se- 
rious replies, the one* by James Kirke Paulding and the 
other + by Timothy Dwight. Paulding complained that, not 
content with the swaggering abuse of the people of the United 
States constantly appearing in such journals as the London 
Times and the London Sun, the British Government had of 
late sent paid agents to this country for the sole purpose of 
gathering material wherewith to misrepresent our national 
character and manners: Hired travellers, like Parkinson, poor 
and contemptible Grub Street hacks dressed out as gentlemen, 
had been employed to wander about from one American city 
to another, search out solitary instances of ignorance, brutal- 
ity, and corruption, and from these draw general conclusions 
of national vulgarity and widespread depravity. This had 
been done on the one hand to stop the emigration of the work- 
ing classes of England, and on the other to keep alive the stupid 
and bitter prejudice existing among the educated classes, which 
think themselves the most liberal and enlightened people of 
Great Britain. or years the British Government has glutted 
the markets of Europe with gross calumnies intended to harm 
us and our cause in the eyes of Europe. She has employed 
a standing army of hired eritics to invent libels, and has even 
caused them to be published in the newspapers of Paris and 
Vienna. The governments of Europe have been made to be- 
lieve that we are a people little better than barbarous, that 
we are without education and the habits and customs of civ- 
ilized men, and that in America society is a bear garden in 
which men and women mix and riot without distinction as to 
character or rank. 


* The United States and England, Being a reply to the criticisms on Inchiquin’s 
Letters contained in the Quarterly Review for January, 1814. Now York, 1815. 

+ Remarks on the Review of Inchiquin’s Letters published in the Quarterly 
Review, addressed to the Right Honorable George Canning, Esq. By an Inhabit- 
ant of New England. Boston, 1815. 
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Dwight opened his reply with a strong expression of regret 
that two peoples which ought to be firm friends were rapidly 
becoming implacable enemies. Great Britain and the United 
States were bound together by the strongest of natural ties— 
by a common origin, by a common language, by similar laws, 
customs, manners, institutions, and by a scarcely less strong 
tie of common interests. The fruit of such a union carefully 
cultivated could not fail to be beneficial to both nations, but 
a severance of the ties must inevitably be prolific of untold 
evils. It was no slight matter, therefore, to see the journals 
of both countries bent on destroying every vestige of good 
feeling, and those of Great Britain most active in the work. 
Both her travellers and her journals, for reasons idle to seek, 
had long thought it proper to caricature America. Their 
pens were dipped in gall; their descriptions of our country 
were mixtures of maliciousness and falsehood, while their per- 
sistence showed a settled hostility toward the United States. 

With these statements of the reasons which led them to 
reply, Paulding and Dwight took up, one by one, the many 
charges brought against our countrymen by the Quarterly Re- 
view, paralleled each instance of brutality, each case of vul- 
garity, of bad manners, of dishonesty, immorality, legislative 
or judicial indecorum, by another taken from English history, 
and showed that just such a caricature might be drawn of 
Great Britain as the Review had presented of the United 
States. At home the replies were thought to be final, but 
abroad they were not thought of at all, and year after year 
travellers from the British Isles continued to put forth books 
which cannot be described as other than lampoons on our coun- 
try. The petty annoyances, the little inconveniences and un- 
pleasant incidents met with in all journeys, were grossly exag- 
gerated and cited as characteristic of daily life in the States. 
Men and women met with at the inns and taverns, in the 
stage-coaches and far-away country towns, were described 
not as so many types, but as the typical Americans. The abuse 
heaped on public men by partisan newspapers, the charges of 
corruption made by one faction against the other, the scandals 
of the day, were all cited as solemn truth. We were a whit- 
tling, spitting, guessing, reckoning, gambling, slave-beating, 
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dram-drinking people, and a parody on the race whose lan- 
guage we spoke. To the amazing things going on about them 
these travellers were intentionally oblivious. A nation was 
in the making. Great principles of government of infinite 
importance to the human race were being applied and tested. 
A vast population was pushing its way westward, cutting down 
the forests, opening the prairie, founding towns and common- 
wealths, building roads, clearing rivers, joining great lakes and 
water-ways by canals, creating manufactures, and dealing with 
the gravest economic and financial problems on a gigantic 
scale and in a manner hitherto untried. Never within his- 
toric times had any other people presented so interesting a 
spectacle to observers. Yet all these phases of life were passed 
over in silence, or if mentioned were mentioned as fit subjects 
for ridicule and contempt. 

Left to themselves, these books would have done little harm. 
Trritation produced by them would soon have been allayed, 
or, at most, would have called forth a few counterblasts in 
return. But they were not left to themselves. They were 
taken up by the great periodicals, by the Edinburgh Review, 
by Blackwood’s, by the British Review, and by the Quarterly 
were reviewed at length, were cited as authorities, and were 
made the subjects of long and savage articles on life in the 
United States, abounding in false statements, ignorant asser- 
tions, and malicious perversions of the truth. Readers were 
gravely told that “‘ in the United States a debt contracted in one 
State cannot be sued for in the next, and a man who has com- 
mitted murder in Virginia cannot be apprehended if he makes 
his way into the neighboring lands of Kentucky.” 

That “ the States of America can never have a native litera- 
ture any more than they can have a native character. Even 
their wildernesses and deserts, their mountains, lakes, and for- 
ests, will produce nothing romantic or pastoral, for these remote 
regions are only relinquished by pagan savages to receive into 
their deep recesses hordes of discontented Democrats, mad, un- 
natural enthusiasts, and needy or desperate adventurers.” 

That “when the American captains could not fight to 
advantage during the last war they ran away, and in some 
instances most shamefully. Their Frolic, for instance, after 
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vainly endeavoring to escape by flight, surrendered to the 
Orpheus and Shelburne without firing a single shot.” 

That “in the southern parts of the Union the rites of our 
holy faith are almost never practised.” 

“The North American Republicans are the most vain, 
egotistical, insolent, rodomontade sort of people that are any- 
where to be found. They give themselves airs.” 

“The Americans have no history—nothing on which to 
exercise genius and kindle imagination.” 

“One third of the people have no church at all. Three 
and a half millions enjoy no means of religious instruction. 
The religious principle is gaining ground in the northern parts 
of the Union; it is becoming fashionable among the better 
orders of society to go to church.” 

“The greater number of States declare it to be unconsti- 
tutional to refer to the providence of God in any of their 
public acts.” 

“Every freeman in America—ay, and free woman, too— 
is a voter, and every one is free who declares himself worth 
fifty pounds; none think of boggling if required to answer to 
this qualification; none more expert at an evasion or equivoca- 
tion than a citizen of the United States. Besides, a man must 
be of little value if he is not worth fifty pounds; he would 
fetch that sum as a redemptioner.* The supreme felicity 
of a true-born American is inaction of body and inanity 
of mind.+ No such character as a respectable country gen- 
tleman is known in America. For the practitioners of law, 
physic, and surgery no preparatory course of study, no testi- 
monial of competency, no board of examination, no particular 
qualification, no diploma, no license, are required.{ America 
is all a parody—a mimicry of her parent. It is, however, 
the mimicry of a child, tetchy and wayward in its infancy, 
abandoned to bad nurses, and educated in low habits.” 

“We do not mean to deny the charges against the litera- 
ture and learning of the Americans. Literature is one of those 
finer manufactures which a new country will always find it 
easier to import than to raise. There must be a great accu- 


* Quarterly Review, No. 20. + Ibid., No. 38. t¢ Ibid., No. 20. 
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mulation of stock in a nation, and a great subdivision of labor 
before the arts of composition are brought to any degree of per- 
fection. The avenues to wealth must be all filled, and many 
left in hereditary opulence or mediocrity before there can be 
leisure enough among such a people to relish the beauties of 
poetry or to create an effectual demand for the productions 
of genius. 

“Tt is no doubt true that America can produce nothing to 
bring her intellectual efforts into any sort of comparison with 
that of Europe. These republican States have never passed 
the limits of humble mediocrity either in thought or expres- 
sion. Noah Webster, we are afraid, still occupies the first 
place in criticism, Timothy Dwight and Joel Barlow in poetry, 
and Mr. Justice Marshall in history, and as to the physical sci- 
ences we shall merely observe that a little elementary treatise on 
botany appeared in 1803, and that this paltry contribution to 
natural history is chronicled by the latest American historian 
among the remarkable occurrences since the Revolution. In 
short, federal America has done nothing either to extend, diver- 
sify, or embellish the sphere of human knowledge. Though 
all she has written were obliterated from the records of learn- 
ing, there would, if we except the works of Franklin, be no 
positive diminution either of the useful or the agreeable. 
The destruction of her whole literature would not occasion so 
much regret as we feel for the loss of a few leaves from an an- 
cient classic.” 

To the exception made in favor of Franklin the Quarterly 
Review objected. “ Franklin, in grinding his electrical ma- 
chine and flying his kite, did certainly elicit some useful dis- 
coveries in a branch of science that had not much engaged the 
attention of the philosophers of E furope. But the foundation 
of Franklin’s knowledge was laid not in America, but in Lon- 
don. Besides, half of what he wrote was stolen from others, 
and the greater part of the rest was not worth preserving.” * 

Fulton was another thief. ‘“ We are informed that ex- 
periments of sailing ships by means of steam were publicly 
exhibited on the Forth and yee de Canal in 1787, and were 
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either actually witnessed by Fulton or communicated to that 
engineer, who was then a resident in this part of Scotland, of 
which he was understood to be a native. . . . Fulton was a na- 
tive of Paisley,* in the neighborhood of which place he had 
steamboats constructed, actually employed both for experi- 
ment and use, and he afterward carried the invention to 
America.” + 

The year 1819 was notably prolific in attacks of this sort, 
in which the Edinburgh Review took the lead. At the head 
of an article entitled ‘‘ Travellers in America,” which appeared 
in the Review for the quarter beginning December, 1818, 
stood the titles of four books written,t one by a young lieu- 
tenant of Light Dragoons, one by a botanist and a F.L.S., 
a third by “‘a plain man of good sense and slow judgment,” 
as the reviewer describes him, and the fourth by a man sent 
over by thirty-nine families “to ascertain whether and what 
part of the United States would be suitable for their resi- 
dence,” a man who hated us with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his might. 

After remarking that these four books deserved to be read 
by all who felt an interest in America, that they were full of 
information, and that they would probably decide the fate 
and direct the footsteps of many a human being seeking a better 
lot than the Old World could give him, the reviewer, who was 
no other than Sydney Smith, went on to display the informa- 
tion he had acquired from their perusal. He dwelt on the 
astonishing growth of population and its rapid spread west: 
ward, pointed out the marvels of the great system of inland 
navigation afforded by the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
praised the cheapness of government and the low salaries of 


* Fulton was born at Little Britain, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 1765. 

+ Walsh’s Appeal from the Judgment of Great Britain, p. 291. 

¢ 1. Travels in Canada and the United States in 1816 and 1817. By Lieu. 
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officials, the success of universal suffrage, the cheapness and 
speediness of justice, administered by a judge “ without a 
calorific wig and particolored gown, in coat and pantaloons.” 
He had much to say that was complimentary, but he had some- 
thing to say concerning our bad manners, our lack of a litera- 
ture, our slave-holding, and closed with a statement that, after 
all, England was a far happier land. ‘“ Native literature,” 
said he, “‘ the Americans have none. It is all imported. They 
had indeed a Franklin, and he may live for half a century 
more on his fame. There is, or was, a Mr. Dwight who wrote 
some poems, and his baptismal name was Timothy. ‘There is 
also a small account of Virginia by Jefferson, and one epie by 
Joel Barlow, and some pieces of pleasantry by Mr. Irving. 
But why should the Americans write books when a six weeks’ 
passage brings them in their own tongue our sense, science, 
and genius in bales and hogsheads? Prairies, steamboats, grist- 
mills, are their natural objects for centuries to come. By and 
by, when they have got to the Pacific Ocean, they may have 
epic poems, plays, pleasures of memory, and all the elegant 
gratifications proper to an ancient people who have tamed the 
wild earth and sat down to amuse themselves.” 

This was galling enough, but his remarks on slavery + were 
exasperating. “If rations,” ’ said he, “ rank according to their 
wisdom and their virtue, what right has the American, a 
scourger and murderer of slaves, to compare himself with the 
least and lowest of European nations? much more with this 
great and humane country, where the greatest lord dare not 
lay a finger upon the meanest peasant? What is freedom 
where all are not free? And these are the men who taunt the 
English with their corrupt Parliament, with their buying and 
selling votes. Let the world judge which is the more liable 
to censure, we who, in the midst of otr rottenness, have torn 
off the manacles of slaves all over the world, or they who, with 
their idle purity and useless perfection, have remained mute 
and careless while groans echoed and whips eracked round the 
very walls of their spotless Congress.” 

“ As for emigration, every man must of course determine 
for himself. A carpenter under thirty years of age who finds 
himself at Cincinnati with an axe over his shoulder and ten 
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pounds in his pocket will get rich in America. But any man 
with tolerable prosperity here had better remain where he is.” * 

In the same vessels that brought copies of the Edinburgh 
Review to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston 
went bundles of another British periodical—the Quarterly 
Review, January-March, 1819—with two articles on America 
more savage still. The books selected for review were Fearon’s 
“Narrative of a Journey through the Eastern and Western 
States” and Bristed’s ‘‘ Resources of the United States.” + 
Of all the descriptions of our country yet published, Fearon’s 
was the favorite with the reviewers. He had been sent over 
by a colony of weavers to see if the stories of the prosperity 
and happiness of the people of the United States were true, 
and if there was in our land a spot where they could settle 
and be less burdened with taxes and blessed with more wages 
than they were in Great Britain. He went, it was said, as 
a serious investigator with a definite purpose. He represented 
men eager to seek homes in the New World. Yet he returns 
with an account which must be most discouraging. 

At New York the streets were narrow, dirty, and infested 
with pigs; the laboring classes no better clothed than in Europe, 
but less careworn; the mercantile population were in appear- 
ance loose, slovenly, careless, and not remarkable for cleanliness. 
The whole white population—men, women, and children alike 
—was sallow. To have a tinge of color in the cheeks was a sure 
indication of English birth. The shopkeepers were a cold, in- 
different set, who stood with their hats on or sat or lay along 
their counters smoking cigars and spitting in every direction. 
The existence of slavery, the advertisements of negroes and 
wenches for sale, the ostracism of free blacks, and the stories 
which he hears of slave-beatings and maltreatings, shock his 
ideas of liberty and give occasion for his reviewer to exclaim: 
“No man valuing genuine freedom or possessing real senti- 
ments of humanity could for a moment tolerate the idea of 


* Travellers in America. The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal, for De- 
cember, 1818, to March, 1819. 
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passing his days in a country where such brutalizing scenes 
are perpetually before his eyes.” 

Unlimited liberty of conscience charmed Mr. Fearon, but 
he was horrified to notice a total absence of devotion and the 
gross bigotry of sects. Religious duties seemed to be per- 
formed without one spark of true devotion. Men and women 
went to particular churches because they knew the preachers, 
or because their great-grandmothers went there before the Rey- 
olution, or because their interest would be best served by so 
doing, or because the churches were frequented by the fashion- 
able set. As for the countless sects, they differed from the 
English sectaries in being more bigoted, more intolerant, more 
ignorant of the Scriptures. He stumbles into the bar-room of 
a roadside tavern and notes the absence of tables and chairs; he 
enters a grog-shop and is surprised that he can get nothing 
to eat. 

Boston strikes him as offensively religious and strongly 
tinged with aristocracy, and affords him some fine specimens of 
Yankee inquisitiveness. Philadelphia has less business, less 
gayety, less life than New York. The men are given to the 
excessive use of liquor and tobacco, the women to rouging 
and reading the novels of Lady Morgan. There he witnesses 
a foul and corrupting spectacle known as an election of a 
governor, there he examines a cargo of newly arrived re- 
demptioners, and attends a revival in a negro church, and is 
shocked at the brutality of the one and the blasphemy of the’ 
other. | 

From Philadelphia he travels westward to Pittsburg, which 
he finds full of English goods that command a ready sale, and 
English artisans longing to be home, and then goes on across 
the prairie of Ohio. ‘It is not to him,” says the reviewer, 
“that we are indebted for the information that it is not all 
the French word signifies, ‘ green grass bespangled with daisies 
and cowslips’; he does not tell us that it is a wide expanse 
covered with rank, coarse, rushlike grass sometimes flooded 
middle-deep and wearing the appearance of an inland sea; but 
such is the fact. In Ohio, too, he sees negro slavery on the in- 
denture system, and finds himself in a land where Spanish 
dollars cut into halves, quarters, and eighths, and paper bills 
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torn into halves and quarters, constitute the circulating 
medium.” 

Kentucky affords him a sight of a hideous negro flogging, 
and brings him in contact with a population given over to 
drinking, swearing, gambling, gouging, and gander-pulling. 
To this the reviewer adds Indian scalping, and, supposing the 
River Raisin to be in Kentucky, turns that famous massacre 
into an American victory and describes the Kentuckians as 
cutting razor-strops from the backs of dead savages! Tlinois 
is described as one unbounded flat of swamps and forests ten- 
anted by a motley group of Indian hunters, squatters, land 
jobbers, lawyers, doctors, and farmers occupying land on 
speculation. At Washington the people seemed a century be- 
hind those of Boston, and half a century behind those of New 
York. They spent their, time in place-hunting all day, and 
talking, chewing tobacco, and spitting all the evening. At the 
taverns the door-knobs were broken, the floors of the coffee- 
room strewn with bricks that had fallen from the walls and 
with plaster that had dropped from the ceiling. 

Such pictures were well suited to the purpose of the re- 
viewer, which was to discourage emigration. “ There are in 
England,” said he, “a numerous class of people who, having 
grown inordinately rich under its protecting shield, while the 
rest of the civilized world lay exposed to the ravages of war, 
have become feverish and discontented because the return of 
peace has not instantaneously shaken from their shoulders the 
burdens created by a protracted war. ‘Too selfish to endure 
any reduction of their extravagant profits, they leave their 
country to bear its burdens as best it can and take wing for a 
foreign shore. The love of country, once the peculiar boast 
of Englishmen, the ties of blood, of society, of early friend- 
ships, of kindred habits, are all sacrificed by them to the one 
sordid passion, while they rush in crowds to deposit their 
wealth where it will be safe from the claim of their native 
land.” 

That such ungrateful and short-sighted persons might be 
deterred from wasting their lives and substances in our inhos- 
pitable land the reviewer then proceeds, with the aid of Fearon 
and Bristed, to construct a most dismal account of life in 
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America. The United States, in his opinion, was doomed to 
destruction. It was in a revolutionary condition and contained 
within it “the seeds of those sudden changes which scatter 
upon the wings of ruin all the labors and products of past 
experience.” We had no established church, therefore we 
were an immoral and irreligious people. A church establish- 
ment, founded on liberal principles, was one of those blessings 
to which Englishmen were indebted for innumerable benefits. 
An order of men selected from all descriptions and classes, 
from the sons of the peer to those of the farmer and the trader, 
and set apart to cultivate knowledge, diffuse religion, and pre- 
serve virtue, must produce a more beneficial and abundant 
influence than can be dispensed by any other means. This 
blessing we could not enjoy. Upward of three million souls 
in the United States were destitute of all religious ordinances 
and worship. In the Southern and Western States societies 
existed for the sole purpose of rooting out every vestige of 
Christianity. Many serious people doubted the permanence 
of the Federal Constitution because it made no reference to 
the providence of God. ‘“‘ We, the People,” was the constitu- 
tional substitute for Jehovah. A few State governments, as 
in New England and New York, did acknowledge God as 
the governor among nations, and occasionally recommended 
a day of general fasting, thanksgiving, and prayer. But the 
greater number declared it unconstitutional to refer to the 
providence of God. Virginia would not allow a chaplain to 
officiate in her State Legislature. Louisiana had rejected by 
an immense majority a bill for the better observance of the 
Sabbath. 

The consequences of this were visible and awful. Among 
the many institutions to which England stood indebted for her 
comfort, her security, her prosperity, the courts of law were 
first in importance. “ A peculiar character of dignity attaches 
to our judges, which gives them respectability allied almost to 
religious veneration. The nature of their education and their 
station, which forbids them from being foremost in the circles 
of even innocent levity, have a tendency to raise their charac- 
ters and inspire a confidence in their decisions which must be 
unknown to the people of America. We hear of one of their 
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judges appearing on the bench with a countenance battered in 
a boxing match; of another shot because he had approached to 
attack his neighbor with pistols and a dagger hidden in his 
bosom; of some engaged in duels as principals and seconds; of 
others posted as cowards for declining such contests.” 

As was the bench, so was the bar. The practitioners were 
advocates, solicitors, attorneys, proctors, conveyancers, and spe- 
cial pleaders all in one. The law was the repository of Ameri- 
ean talent—a talent which did not find its way to the bench, 
but was spent in intrigue for offices of state. Hence the bar 
was the school in which American statesmen learned the vul- 
gar chicanery, so easily imbibed in a profession that teaches 
acuteness but does not inspire integrity. ‘ All the Presidents 
since Washington and Adams have been lawyers, and so have 
almost all the secretaries of State, war, treasury, and navy. 
America, if not priest-ridden like Spain, is in a worse state— 
she is lawyer-ridden.” 

Besides being an irreligious, immoral, and lawyer-ridden 
people, we were ignorant. The number of books published in 
America which had any tendency to improve the mind or en- © 
lighten the understanding were few indeed. It was true that 
many of the most popular English writings were reprinted in 
America. But they seemed to be little read. Ages must pass 
away before America could find either leisure or inclination for 
the study of Bacon, Locke, and Newton. In every part of our 
vast country education was on too low a scale. The schools 
could do no more than create mediocrity in learning. ‘ Mean- 
time she may derive what consolation she can from the re- 
flection that this low state of learning is the natural conse- 
quence of that spirit of republicanism on which she prides her- 
self.” We had a post-office; but such was the state of igno- 
rance that little correspondence took place, and the post-office 
could not defray the cost of operating.* 

“Tn America the emigrant must expect to find not an eco- 
nomical or cleanly people, not a social or generous people, not 
a people of enlarged ideas, not a people of liberal opinions 
or to whom one could express his thoughts free as air, not a 
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people friendly to the advocate of liberty in Europe, not a peo- 
ple who understand liberty from investigation or from prin- 
ciple, not a people who comprehend the meaning of the words 
honor and generosity. On the other hand, he would find a 
country possessing the most enlightened civil and political ad- 
vantages, a people reaping the full reward of their own labors, 
a people not paying tithes and not subject to heavy taxation 
without representation, a people with a small national debt and 
no standing army, and he would find little else.” * 

The attack of the Edinburgh in January was followed in 
February and March by Blackwood’s Magazine with two ar- 
ticles on “ The Means of Education ” and on “ The State of 
Learning in the United States.” ‘‘ Learning, in the true sense 
of the word,” says the writer, “is not to be found in America, 
for the business of a scholar is not one of the occupations of life. 
There every man of liberal education must have an occupation, 
and as there are no fellowships or scholarships in the colleges 
there can be no classes of society with sufficient leisure for the 
cultivation of science and general literature. The low stand- 
ing of America in the world of letters and the poor showing 
she makes in our libraries is due to bad education, to want of 
learning, and the peculiar uses to which talent is applied. 
Franklin is their only philosopher whose discoveries have been 
of use to mankind, and if all the books ever written in the 
United States were set on fire to-morrow no scholar would miss 
them. We do not mean to say they have produced nothing 
worth preserving, but we do assert that they have not one 
master production of the mind in whose safe keeping all the 
world is interested. Mr. Irving has much talent and great 
humor, and ‘ Knickerbocker’ and ‘Salmagundi’ are ex- 
ceedingly pleasant reading; Belknap, Minot, Ramsay, Jeffer- 
son, and Marshall have written valuable histories; the sermons 
of Freeman, Buckminster, and Channing are fine specimens 
of eloquence and taste; in essays of the lighter kind Wirt and 
Dennie excel; but of works of the imagination very little has 
been produced. There is nothing to awaken fancy in that 
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land of dull realities. No objects carry the mind back to 
contemplation of a remote ant ‘iquity. No mouldering ruins 
excite interest in the history of the past. No memorials com- 
memorative of noble deeds arouse enthusiasm and reverence. 
No traditions, legends, fables, afford material for poetry and 
romance. America has gone through no period of infancy, no 
pastoral state. The whole course of life is there a round of 
dull practical duties. There is a task for each person each 
day. No man stops to admire the heavens over his head 
or to scan the charms of the earth under his feet. No one has 
time to study Nature or acquire a love for the beauties she 
spreads around.” * 

By this time it had become the fashion to assail the United 
States, and the fashion having been sect, the British Review, 
or London Critical Journal, followed, and in May, 1819, re- 
galed its readers with an account of the actual condition of the 
United States. At the head of the article stood a list of sev- 
enteen titles of books printed in or relating to America, but 
it was from two of them—Bristed’s “ Resources of the United 
States” and Fearon’s ‘ Narrative ”—that the reviewer drew 
his stock of information. He began with the usual remarks 
on the infancy of our literature, and assigned the reasons. 
The thinness of our population, spread over an immense area 
of country, the lack of wealthy families to create a demand 
for original works, the want of competition and of rewards 
and honors capable of exciting emulation, were all so many 
obstacles to the production and circulation of literature. The 
man who compiled a heavy, dull, and tasteless political jour- 
nal was sure to be richly repaid for his pains. But a literary 
work in which genius, wit, and learning combined to amuse 
and instruct was just as sure to be neglected. There were, 
as a consequence, few authors by profession in America. If 
here and there one existed he drudged along in his gainless 
ealling, solitary and alone. He did not repose in the bowers 
of academic learning, surrounded and encouraged by the wise 
of other nations. Among his contemporaries there were no 
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congenial minds with which to hold communion. And when 
his work was done there were no institutions, no publishers, 
ready to print his books on terms honorable and profitable to 
himself. ‘ His labors do not end when the manuscript is deliv- 
ered. A distant day is assigned for the payment of what he has 
earned, a day which too often never comes, and he is forced to 
be content with the assurances of his printer that delinquent 
subscribers, dull sales, and bankrupt agents have reduced his 
profits to nothing. 

“Tt is quite possible that the Americans may become a 
powerful people, but they lack the elements of greatness. They 
may overcome a portion of the world, but they will never 
civilize those whom they conquer. The mass of the North 
Americans are too proud to learn and too ignorant to teach, 
and having established by act of Congress that they are already 
the most enlightened people of the world, they bid fair to re- 
tain their barbarism from mere regard to consistency.” * 

Continued criticism of this sort having become unbearable, 
the North American Review felt called on to reply to so much 
of it as related to the low state of letters. It was pointed out 
that, with a few exceptions, the age was one of critics and 
compilers rather than of men of genius; that while we could 
not claim for our poets a place with Scott and Byron, Camp- 
bell and Wordsworth, we could at least see indications of po- 
etic genius which gave promise of great things in the near 
future; and that it was unwise to make an elaborate and 
voluminous defence of America in answer to the faultfindings 
of certain British critics and travellers. They could not much 
longer impose on the intelligent and impartial classes of for- 
eigners. It was better to wait for our vindication as the result 
of our becoming better known and more justly estimated.+ 

But the vindication of our country was not to be the work 
of time. The task had already been attempted, and a few 
days after the North American Review appeared at Boston a 
portly volume, by Robert Walsh, Jr., issued from the press 
at Philadelphia. Mr. Walsh called his book “An Appeal 
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from the Judgments of Great Britain respecting the United 
States of America.” He began by stating in the preface that 
he had been driven to write the book in the hope that it might 
serve to refute the slanders incessantly heaped on his country 
by British writers. In common with such Americans as were 
well affected toward Great Britain he had hoped that the 
false and contumelious language of the better class of British 
critics would cease as time brought our true condition and 
character into strong relief. But his disappointment was com- 
plete, for no one who paid attention to the tenor of speeches and 
writings of late in Great Britain wherein reference was made 
to the United States, no one familiar with the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews of the past year, could fail to see that 
no amount of evidence could silence the defamers. The de- 
sire to emigrate to America had spread among the rural popu- 
lation of England to an extent deemed hurtful, and the British 
politicians, thrown into paroxysms of jealousy, had enlisted the 
great reviews and journals in a common scheme of misrepre- 
sentation, to the end that the British farmer and artisan might 
be filled with horror of republican America, and the nations 
of the world with a distrust of the spirit of her Government. 
The Edinburgh and Quarterly had assailed us with a fierce- 
ness and rancor no provocation could excuse. The Whig jour- 
nals had begun to rail in the same strain. The Opposition 
had joined with the ministerial party in a hue and ery against 
American ambition and cruelty, and credit had been given 
to the coarse inventions of English travellers who visited us 
for the express purpose of manufacturing libels, or had be- 
taken themselves to this form of abuse after their return home 
as a profitable speculation. 

Thus beset by a band of implacable and indefatigable foes 
who moved the public mind and directed the public affairs 
of Great Britain, we were in duty bound to combat them by 
every means in our power. A true showing of our character 
and principles having failed, nothing was left but retort in 
kind, for the British orators and writers never reproached 
America without putting England in glorious contrast. It 
was the excellent government, the liberty, the purity, and the 
comfort they had at home which, they would have us believe, 
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quickened their sensibility of the evils and abuses existing on 
our side of the water and embittered the expressions of their 
hate. 

True to this purpose, Mr. Walsh undertook to show, by the 
use of British authorities of the highest order, historians, and 
legislators, records of Parliament, nay, by the very journals 
employed to pour British venom on the American people, that 
Great Britain was as miserable and wicked as any nation on 
earth. He reviewed the political mercantile jealousy of Great 
Britain from early colonial times, and quoted in evidence Eve- 
lyn, Hume, Postlethwayt, Sir Josiah Child, and Adam Smith. 
He reviewed the general character of the early colonists, and 
cited Burke, Chalmers, and the Quarterly Review in their 
defence. He set forth the difficulties that beset the colonists, 
the conquest of the wilderness, the struggles with the French 
and Indians, the sacrifices made for the good of the mother 
country, and her ungrateful return. He summed up the many 
titles of the United States to British respect; reminded his 
readers that slavery had been planted, fostered, and maintained 
in the colonies by Great Britain despite every effort to get 
rid of it; and showed from British sources that the treatment 
of the Catholics and the state of her prisons, jails, and paupers 
surpassed anything ever known in America; that the condition 
of her law courts, her chancery courts, her Parliament, was as 
bad as ours, while the fondness of the British people for prize- 
fights and cock-mains exhibited a degree of brutality wanting 
in the American character. 

To this defence the Edinburgh Review in time replied vig- 
orously. Meanwhile, in the number of that periodical for the 
first quarter of 1820 was published the only one of the long se- 
ries of attacks that has lived down to our day—the famous ar- 
ticle by the Reverend Sydney Smith. The book he selected for 
review was Adam Seybert’s “ Statistical Annals of the United 
States,” and the first part of the article was given up to a short 
epitome of its contents. He passed in review the statistics of 
population, trade and commerce, imports, tonnage and naviga- 
tion, lands, the post-office, the revenue, the army, the navy, 
the national debt, and the cost of carrying on the Government; 
and having done this he exclaimed: “ Such is the land of Jona- 
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than, and thus has it been governed. In his honest endeavors 
to better his condition and in his manly purpose of resisting in- 
jury and insult we most cordially sympathize. Thus far we are | 
friends and admirers of Jonathan. But he must not grow vain 
and ambitious, or allow himself to be dazzled by that galaxy 
of epithets by which his orators and newspaper scribblers en- 
deavor to persuade their supporters that they are the greatest, 
the most refined, the most enlightened, and the most moral 
people upon earth. The effect of this is unspeakably ludicrous 
on this side of the Atlantic. The Americans are a brave, in- 
dustrious, and acute people, but they have hitherto given no 
indications of genius and have made no approaches to the 
heroic either in their morality or character. They are but a 
recent offset, indeed, from England, and should make it their 
chief boast for many generations to come that they are sprung 
from the same race with Bacon and Shakespeare and Newton. 
Considering their numbers, indeed, and the favorable cireum- 
stances in which they have been placed, they have done mar- 
vellously little to assert the boast of such a descent, or to show 
that their English blood has been exalted or refined by their 
republican training and institutions. Their Franklins and 
Washingtons, and all the other sages and heroes of the Revo- 
lution, were born and bred subjects of the King of England— 
and not among the freest or most valued of his subjects. And 
since the period of their separation a far greater proportion of 
their statesmen and artists and political writers have been for- 
eigners than ever occurred before in the history of any civilized 
and educated people. During the thirty or forty years of their 
independence they have done absolutely nothing for the sci- 
ences, for the arts, for literature, or even for the statesmen- 
like studies of politics or political economy. Confining our- 
selves to our own country and to the period that has elapsed 
since they had an independent existence, we would ask: Where 
are their Foxes, their Burkes, their Sheridans, their Windhams, 
their Horners, their Wilberforces? where their Arkwrights, 
their Watts, their Davys? their Robertsons, Blairs, Smiths, 
Stewarts, Paleys, and Malthuses? their Porsons, Parrs, Bur- 
neys, or Blomfields? their Scotts, Campbells, Byrons, Moores, 
or Crabbes? Their Siddonses, Kembles, Keans, or O’ Neils? 
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their Wilkies, Lawrences, Chantreys? or their parallels to the 
hundred other names that have spread themselves over the world 
from out little island in the course of the last thirty years, and 
blessed or delighted mankind by their works, inventions, or ex- 
amples? In so far as we know, there is no such parallel to be 
produced from the whole annals of this self-adulating race. 
In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American book? 
or goes to an American play? or looks at an American picture 
or statue? What does the world yet owe to American physi- 
cians or surgeons? What new substances have their chemists 
discovered, or what old ones have they analyzed? What new 
constellations have been discovered by the telescopes of Ameri- 
cans? What have they done in the mathematics? Who drinks 
out of American glasses? or eats from American plates? or 
wears American coats or gowns? or sleeps in American blan- 
kets? Finally, under which of the old tyrannical governments 
of Europe is every sixth man a slave, whom his fellow-creatures 
may buy and sell and torture? When these questions are fair- 
ly and favorably answered their laudatory epithets may be 
allowed.” * 

In the following number of the Review was an article on 
Mr. Walsh’s Appeal,.and in this some attempt was made to 
atone for the bitterness of the previous attack and to soothe 
the animosity now assuming serious proportions. 

It was, the reviewer admitted, a fact which required no 
proof even in America that there existed a party in England 
unfriendly to political liberty and decidedly hostile to all ex- 
tension of popular rights. It was quite true that the party 
dishked America, and was apt enough to insult and deery her. 
Its adherents had never forgiven the success of her war for 
independence, her supposed rivalry in trade, and, above all, 
the tranquillity and happiness she enjoyed under a republican 
form of government. Such a spectacle of democratic pros- 
perity was unspeakably mortifying to their high monarchical 
principles and easily imagined to be dangerous to their safety. 
Their first wish was that the States would quarrel among them- 
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pp. 69-80. 
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selves and be thankful to be again received under British pro- 
tection. That hope lost, they longed to find that republican 
institutions had made the Americans poor, turbulent, and 
depraved—incapable of civil wisdom, regardless of national 
honor, and as intractable to their own chosen rulers as they had 
been to their hereditary sovereign. ‘‘ To those who are capable 
of such wishes and such expectations the happiness and good 
order of the United States, the wisdom and authority of its 
Government, and the unparalleled rapidity of their progress in 
wealth, population, and refinement, has been an ungrateful 
spectacle, and a subject of scurrility by the journals of this 
party at once disgusting and despicable. But need we tell the 
well-informed American that neither this party nor its journals 
can be allowed to stand for the people of England? that there is 
among that people another and a far more numerous party 
whose sentiments are opposed to the former, who are friends 
to America and to all that Americans most value in their char- 
acter and institutions? who as Englishmen are proud to have 
great and glorious nations descend from them? who as free- 
men rejoice to see freedom spreading itself with giant steps 
over the fairest regions of the earth? and who know that when 
the drivelling advocates of hierarchy and legitimacy vent their 
sophistries with some shadow of plausibility on the Old World 
they can turn with decisive triumph to the unequivocal ex- 
ample of the New, and demonstrate the unspeakable advantages 
of free government by the unprecedented prosperity of Amer- 
ica? Where then, we ask, is the justice or the policy of seek- 
ing to render a quarrel national when the cause of quarrel 
is only with an inconsiderable and declining party of its 
members ; why labor to excite animosity against a whole 
people, the majority of whom must be your sincere friends, 
merely because some prejudiced or interested persons among 
them have disgusted the great body of their own country- 
men by the senselessness and scurrility of their attacks on 
yours?” * 


* Dispositions of England and America. The Edinburgh Review, May, 1820, 
pp. 395-481. A Review of Walsh’s Appeal from the Judgments of Great 
Britain. 
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The North American Review * now hastened to defend Mr. 
Walsh, only to draw out a yet more patronizing criticism from 
another English periodical, which up to this time had held 
aloof from the dispute. 

“ Several citizens of the United States,” said the writer, 
“ addicted to writing books or, like ourselves, given to the less 
ambitious composition of periodical reviews, consider them- 
selves in a state of declared and justifiable hostility against the 
British press for what they are pleased to call the ‘ indiscrimi- 
nate and virulent abuse ’ heaped on their country. If the ques- 
tions at issue were confined to the respective merits of Mr. 
Walsh, the American appellant against the calumnies of Eng- 
lish writers and our periodical reviews he so bitterly assails, we 
should be content to let the belligerents fight out their differ- 
ences in a course of harmless missile warfare across the Atlantic. 
But it is quite plain, from the tone of Mr. Walsh’s Appeal and 
of his Boston reviewer, that they have taken up the affair in 
a spirit far exceeding that of a common literary quarrel. They 
have labored hard to impress on America that she is an object 
of systematic hatred and contumely in Great Britain, have 
revived obsolete questions for the mere purpose of exaspera- 
tion, and have discussed them in a tone of the fiercest recrimi- 
nation. Now, the generality of Englishmen know of their 
own knowledge that in this country America is not the object 
of hatred and contempt. On the contrary, we take a very 
anxious interest in all that relates to her. We feel the endear- 
ing influence of consanguinity in all its foree. We cannot for- 
get that the men he is seeking to inflame against us are chiefly 
the children of British subjects; we cannot forget that our fa- 
thers were the countrymen of Washington and Franklin; we 
cannot bring ourselves to look on their land as absolutely for- 
eign ground. Many generations must pass away and great 
changes in our common sentiments and relations mark the close 
of each before a contest between America and Great Britain can 
be anything else than what the late one was—an unnatural 
civil war. We cannot but feel that the character of the prin- 
ciples and institutions that most attach us to our own country 
is vitally connected with the moral and political destiny of 


* North American Review, 1820. 
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the United States; that, in spite of the violent separations and 
of many changes of forms and titles that have since taken 
place, the Americans of future times will be regarded by the 
world as a race either of improved or degenerate Englishmen.” 

Entertaining such sentiments, the writer went on to de- 
fend the British press from the sweeping charges made 
against it by Mr. Walsh and Mr. Everett; pointed out the 
many complimentary things said by Mr. Smith in the review 
which had excited so much wrath; declared that nothing worse 
had been said of America than was said every day about 
kings and queens, ministers and judges, the Bourbons, the 
Holy Allies, and even of that august representative of what 
was most monarchical in the eyes of men, the Emperor of all 
the Russias; reminded our countrymen that no wise or sober 
American need feel alarm for the character and dignity of 
his nation, even though a Seoteh critic did make light of Mr. 
Joel Barlow’s inspiration, or Mr. Sydney Smith’s pen in an 
hour of thoughtless gayety did address some friendly admoni- 
tion to the United States under the homely appellation of 
Jonathan, and then proceeded to find the cause of this Ameri- 
can sensitiveness. 

The critic found it in a peculiarity of our national vanity. 
“Other nations,” said he, “boast of what they are or have been, 
but the true citizen of the United States exalts his head to the 
skies in the contemplation of what the grandeur of his country 
is going to be. Others claim respect and honor because of 
the things done by a long line of ancestors; an American 
glories in the achievements of a distant posterity. Others ap- 
peal to history; an American appeals to prophecy, and with 
Malthus in one hand and a map of the back country in the 
other he boldly defies us to a comparison with America as she 
is to be, and chuckles in delight over the splendors the geo- 
metrical ratio is to sked over her story. This appeal to the 
future is his never-failing resource. If an English traveller 
complains of their inns and hints his dislike to sleeping four 
in a bed he is first denounced as a calumniator and then told 
to wait a hundred years and see the superiority of American 
inns to British. If Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, are named, 
he is again told to ‘ wait till we have cleared our land, till we 
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have idle time to attend to other things; wait till 1900, and 
then see how much nobler our poets and profounder our as- 
tronomers and longer our telescopes than any that decrepit 
old hemisphere of yours will produce.’ 

“ The American propensity to look forward with confidence 
to the future greatness of their country may be natural and 
laudable. But when they go further and refer to the wished- 
for period as one in which the glory of England shall be ex- 
tinguished forever, their hopes become absurdities. Let us 
suppose the day is come when their proudest predictions are 
accomplished, when the continent shall be theirs from sea to 
sea; when it shall be covered by contiguous cireles of inde- 
pendent states, each a kingdom in itself, with the great Federal 
Constitution like a vast cireumference binding them together 
in strength and union, and when it shall be the home of count- 
less millions of free and enlightened Americans. Let us sup- 
pose the time arrived when American fleets shall cover every 
sea and ride in every harbor for purposes of commerce, of chas- 
tisement, or protection; when the land shall be the seat of free- 
dom, learning, taste, morals, all that is most admirable in the 
eyes of man, and when England, sinking under the weight 
of years and the manifold casualties by which the pride of em- 
pires is levelled in the dust, shall have fallen from her high 
estate. In that day of her extremity, what language might 
an Englishman hold to an American boasting of the superior 
grandeurs of his country? Might he not truly say: America 
has reason to be proud; but let her not forget whence came the 
original stock of glory she has laid out to such good account. 
Might we not say: Who were the men who first cleared the 
barren tracts that have since become a garden? Englishmen. 
Who taught you the art of navigation? Englishmen. From 
what code did you catch the first spirit of freedom which won 
and has so happily maintained your independence? From 
the laws and institutions of England. Where did your infant 
science and literature find their models of deep thought, of 
exquisite composition, of sublime conception? In the writ- 
ings of immortal Englishmen, your ancestors and instructors. 
No, America can achieve no glory in which England has not 
a share. Let the name of England fade from the list of 
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nations, let her long line of statesmen, heroes, scholars, be 
buried in oblivion; yet so long as an empire of Bacerioans 
survives, speaking hee language, cherishing her institutions, 
and imitating her example, her name shall be pronounced 
with veneration throughout the world, and her memory be 
celebrated by a glorious monument. 

“We think America is doing wonders. We heartily con- 
gratulate her. But she is yet in her infancy, and must not, 
like a forward child born to a great estate and the dupe of do- 
mestic adulators, assume the tone of riper years. She must 
be docile, industrious, patient of rebuke that conveys instruc- 
tion. She must not talk much of glory till it comes.” * 

The review was clearly intended to be friendly. But it 
was not so received in America. The very moderation of its 
language, the very seriausness of its effort to be just, made 
its patronizing air and unasked advice most offensive, and led 
the North American to review the reviewer. 

“* American writers,” said Mr. Everett, “who defend the 
United States against injuries done her by the English press 
are accused of ambition to create a bustle about themselves 
or of being troubled with fretfulness in behalf of their coun- 
try. But when one looks at the present case and considers how 
much has been said in abuse of this country in England; when 
we recall the number of low-bred persons who have fled from 
justice in their native land and crossed the Atlantic to traverse 
and vilify ours; when we see their slanders incorporated into 
respectable literary journals and given an importance they 
would not otherwise attain; when we consider that from the 
correspondence of a minister of state down to the school-boy’s 
declamation the English public has shown itself a too willing 
patron of abuse of America, we fail to understand how any 
reply on our part can be called fretful and irritable. Our press 
was long, very long, silent. It did little else than meekly 
reprint the calumnies sent over to us, as our brethren at Edin- 
burgh justly state, ‘ by the bale and the ship-load.’, And now 
that Mr. Walsh has most amply refuted their base charges, 


* Complaints in America against the British Press. The New Monthly Maga 
zine and Literary Journal. London, February, 1821, 
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and we have reviewed the book, we are accused of bad motives 
and a bad spirit. , 

“The reviewer has accused us of smarting under a Scotch 
critic’s treatment of Joel Barlow’s inspiration. Now, nothing 
is more notorious than that the ‘ Columbiad’ has ever been 
regarded by the judicious public in our country as a total 
failure, that it has been read little and liked less, and that on 
its appearance the critical journals of America handled it as 
severely as those on the banks of the Forth and the Thames. 
The multitude of new and worthless words the poet coined 
were the cause of far more unsparing criticism here than in 
England. Nor is this all. The persecution of Americanisms 
at large has nowhere in Great Britain been pursued with such 
keenness as in America. We stated in our review of Mr. 
Walsh’s book, and we repeat it now, that, on the whole, the 
English language is better spoken here than in England. We 
do not say that it is better spoken by weil-educated people in 
America than by well-educated persons in Great Britain, but 
we do say that there is no part of America in which the cor- 
ruption of the language has gone so far as in the heart of the 
English counties. As for the specimens of pretended Ameri- 
can dialect found in the books of travellers, we pity the Eng- 
lishman who cannot see that they are fabrications compiled 
from local observations made in the porter-houses and oyster- 
cellars of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. Whence 
should we learn bad English? We are derided and taunted 
with our dependence on the English press. We are scorned 
for the poverty of our literature. It is well known that our 
children’s books are English; that many of our text-books used 
in the colleges are English; that our standard professional works 
are English; that our stage is supplied from England; that 
Byron, Campbell, Southey, Scott, are as familiar to us as to- 
their own countrymen; that we receive the first sheets of the 
new novel before the last one is thrown off at Edinburgh; that 
we reprint every English work of merit before it is dry from 
the English press; and that the English version of the Serip- 
tures is the great source whence the majority of Americans 
imbibe their English language. How, then, is it possible that 
we should not speak good English ? 
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“Had the English critics who have exercised themselves 
on Americanisms remembered that language is a fluctuating 
thing, never stable, constantly improving or declining, always 
changing, they would have saved themselves trouble and us 
abuse. They would have remembered that many a good and 
useful word brought to America by the first settlers and of 
approved use in its day has survived here while lost in Great 
Britain, and recollecting, they would have asked whether we 
or they have done the language most harm. They would have 
remembered that such words as presidential, of, or belonging 
to a chief magistrate ruling by the consent of the people, and 
congressional, of, or belonging to a body of representatives 
equally chosen by the people, represent political ideas ut- 
terly unknown in Great Britain, are terms forced on us by 
our institutions and are not corruptions of the language. To 
charge us with affecting a new language is a calumny; to 
charge us with actually writing or speaking a corrupt dialect 
is equally so.” * 

Arguments of this sort availed nothing, and in a few 
months the Quarterly was attacking America as violently as 
ever in a review of four of the many recent books of travel.+ 
The writers of each were abused for reporting what little good 
they saw in the United States, extracts were taken from their 
books to show the bad manners and vulgarity of the Ameri- 
cans, their shiftless ways, their want of refinement and gen- 
eral intelligence, and the conclusion reached that the praise so 
grudgingly given by travellers was not supported by the facts 
they recited, and that the republic was on the high road to ruin. 
“None,” the reviewer said, “ but the servile flatterer or the 
sour and discontented sectary in whose bosom no spark of 
patriotism now glows could think of placing the people of 
the United States in comparison with those of England.” 


* England and America. North American Review, July, 1821, No. xxxii; new 
series, vii. 

+ Views, Visits, and Tours in North America. Quarterly Review, April, 1822. 
The books were: Remarks made During a Tour through the United States, etc., 
William Tell Harris. A Visit to North America, etc., Adlard Welby. Letters 
from the Illinois, etc., Richard Flower. Views of Society and Manners in Amer- 
ica, by an Englishwoman (Frances Wright). 
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Every fact stated by such persons belies their panegyrics and 
proves how vain it is to look for the arts and elegances of life, 
for refinement and general intelligence in so heterogeneous 
a population as that of the United States. Among a people so 
circumstanced the refinement of intellectual and polished soci- 
ety is not to be found or expected, and whether it ever can 
exist under a republican form of government may well be 
doubted. There is good reason to believe that as population 
grows more dense in the Western States the existing form of 
government will be found inadequate, and that the United 
States will, of necessity, become two, if not more, rival 
nations.” 

The horrors of democracy as displayed in America was a 
theme of which the editor of the Quarterly never wearied. 
He was at all times loath to lay it down. Each book ot travels 
in our country was a new incentive to attack us. When, there- 
fore, in an evil hour Faux published his ‘“‘ Memorable Days in 
America,” * Gifford once again took up his favorite task and 
outdid all former efforts. So intemperate was the article 
that the Boston publisher of the Quarterly refused it a place 
in the American edition,t and the editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review prepared an elaborate answer. 

The charges brought against us by Gifford, and supported 


* Memorable Days in America. Being a Journal of a Tourin the United States, 
principally undertaken to ascertain by Positive Evidence the Condition and Prob- 
able Prospects of British Emigrants, ete. By W. Faux, an English farmer. 

+ Memorable Days in America. The Quarterly Review, July, 1823. 

} The publishers of the American edition of the Quarterly Review have hith- 
erto reprinted the whole in exact conformity with the original. Some articles 
they would gladly have omitted or curtailed as disgracing the high literary char- 
acter of the journal by abuse and misrepresentation of the manners and charac- 
ter of the United States. These articles have generally been written in a style of 
great vulgarity, and by persons who are either entirely ignorant of the country, or 
who studiously misrepresent or falsify, With regard to this article the case is 
different. It brings forward wantonly and unnecessarily the names of private in- 
dividuals whose feelings must be outraged by being thus dragged before the pub- 
lic. It goes further. The publishers have received a communication stating that 
this article contains a libel upon the character of a distinguished individual at 
Washington, which must be canvassed in a court of justice in his native country, 
and cautioning the American publisher against being accessory to this offence. 
The article, therefore, has been wholly omitted. 
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by citations from the pages of Faux, were the old ones of 
ten years’ standing. We were a dishonest, cunning, cruel, 
lawless, godless nation. We held slaves, tolerated rowdy 
juries, met civil officers with violent resistance, kept such 
peace as we had by regulators and lynch law, could not speak 
the English language correctly, and in our Constitution did 
not acknowledge the existence of a God. “ We are very much 
inclined,” said Mr. Gifford, “ to ascribe the vicious and heart- 
less conduct of the Americans, with which every page of Mr. 
Faux’s book teems, to the total disregard of religion on the 
part of the Government. This fatal mistake in framing their 
Constitution has been productive of the most injurious con- 
sequences to the morals of the people; for to expect men will 
cultivate virtue and morality and neglect religion is to know 
little of human nature. The want of an established national 
religion has made the bulk of the people either infidels or 
fanatics. In the back settlements here and there a fanatic 
sectarian holds forth in a hovel or under a tree, and in the 
old States no kindly associations are connected with the 
gloomy and heartless performance of religious worship. The 
village church, with its spiry steeple, its bells, its clock, and 
well-fenced churchyard, with its ancient yew tree and its 
numerous monumental records of the dead, are here utterly 
unknown.” 

To this and to much more in the same strain the North 
American replied in spirit and in kind. Gifford and Faux 
were reminded that so long as slavery existed in the British 
West Indies it was not for an Englishman to be horrified at 
the sight of slavery in the United States; the instances of 
American brutality they cited were matched by precisely 
like instances drawn from the pages of British reviews; and 
Gifford was warned that if he continued his abuse the North 
American would read him such a lesson from English works 
of standard authority as should force him to be silent or change 
his tone. He was assured that what the political feuds of the 
past had failed to do was rapidly being done by such publica- 
tions as the Quarterly Review; that it was a matter of notori- 
ety that the feeling entertained in this country toward Great 
Britain was less friendly in 1824 than it had been ten years 
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before at the height of the war; that he and his review were 
largely responsible for alienating two nations that ought to 
be friends; and that it merited consideration whether or not 
it was wise to do all that could be done by a literary journal 
of commanding influence “ to turn into bitterness the last drop 
of good-will toward England that exists in this country.” * 

And now Blackwood’s assumed the task of peacemaker. 
“Let us calmly consider,” the editor said, “ whether such a 
cause ought to have produced such an effect. Let us dispas- 
sionately examine whether any article, in the Quarterly or 
elsewhere, of the kind complained of should bring forth such 
threats of retaliation, such hints that a repetition of Quarterly 
reviewings of American manners will ‘turn into bitterness 
the last drop of good-will toward England that exists in the 
United States.’ 

“The Americans complain that our travellers misrepresent 
them by describing and exaggerating scenes of low life; that 
our journals make ridiculous or angry comments on these and 
similar details; that we deride their literature; and that sev- 
eral among us do not show for their government, their legis- 
lators, and their administration of justice the veneration with 
which such things are regarded across the Atlantic. It is 
made a matter of mortal offence that tourists who visit America 
complain of bad roads, promiscuous inns, intruding companions, 
bundling three in a bed, mosquitoes, smoky log huts, swamps, 
rude servants, and vaporing associates. Why should Ameri- 
cans wonder at these complaints? In thinly settled countries 
such as theirs, roads will occasionally be bad and inns indiffer- 
ent. In States governed as theirs, men will be found who think 
impertinence is freedom and reviling other countries doing 
their own honor. But is the mouth of the traveller going among 
them to be gagged? Must he see everything white or golden, 
without a tint or dark shadow? Nobody but an habitual in- 
mate of grog-shops supposes that the descriptions of coarse 
habits and vulgar conversations, whether caricatures or real pic- 
tures of the inn, steamboat, and mail-coach manners, are in- 
tended to represent the manners of American ladies and gen- 


* North American Review, July, 1824, 
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tlemen. But if a traveller must of necessity mix with such 
society, must he hold his tongue? Is not this sort of life 
worth description? Let the American who feels sore read our 
travellers’ stories of foreign countries. Is there any conceal- 
ment of the sorry fare, garlicked dishes, filthy rooms, swarming 
vermin, and haughty landlords of Spain? Do we fail to notice 
the awkward lumbering diligence of the French? the obstinate 
postmaster of the Germans? Are our travellers more compli- 
mentary of the domain of the autocrat Alexander than of that 
of the democrat Jonathan? 

“Tf we turn from travellers to critics on American litera- 
ture we find that America has no cause to complain of us as a 
nation. We say the United States has produced no great 
writer. Is it not so?. Classical learning is there underrated 
and neglected. Knowledge of any kind is valued as a prepa- 
ration for some intended vocation, and not as a source of en- 
joyment. The demand for business talent is so great and the 
rewards so tempting that men are drawn away from study. 
It is not to be expected that America will produce scholars, 
poets, dramatists, novelists, for many a year to come.” * 

A few months later the editor returned to the subject, 
and in the course of a review of another book of travels + in 
our country adopted a manner yet more conciliatory. “ Why 
is it,” said he, “that up to this hour we have no such trav- 
ellers in America as we have in other countries—scholars, 
gentlemen, philosophers, profound and liberal thinkers, lovers 
of plain dealing? Why is it that up to 1824 the statesman, 
the man of science, the yeoman of Great Britain, are ac- 
quainted with America only through the representations of 
such persons as Hewlett, Weld, Ashe, Parkinson, Welby, 
Fearon, Faux, Hall, and Miss Wright—persons who would not 
have been permitted to write essays on anything in a pro- 
vincial newspaper or poetry magazine?” +t 


* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, October, 1824. 

+ A Summary View of America, comprising a Description of the Face of the 
Country and of Several of the Principal Cities, and Remarks on the Social, Moral, 
and Political Character of the People. Being the Result of Observation and In- 
quiries during a Journey in the United States. By an Englishman. 1824, 

{ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, December, 1824, 
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But the editor of the Quarterly was not convinced. He 
did, indeed, for the time cease to abuse our institutions and 
our people; but he was soon denouncing our foreign policy, 
our diplomacy, our persistence in the matters of the Maine 
boundary, the right to navigate the St. Lawrence, and the 
ownership of the Oregon country.* 


* London Quarterly Review, January, 1828. Answered in North American 
Review, October, 1828. 
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CHAPTER XILIX. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL IN THE FIRST HALF CENTURY. 


Ty the long list of institutions of which our countrymen 
have just cause to be proud, few hold so high a place in the 
estimation of the people, or show so marvellous a progress, as 
the American common school. To-day, in the five-and-forty 
States comprising the Union, more than fourteen millions of 
children are being educated at public expense by an army of 
four hundred thousand teachers, and at an annual cost of one 
hundred and seventy millions of dollars. When John Quincy 
Adams took the oath of office as President of the United States 
there were not fourteen million inhabitants in our entire coun- 
try, nor did the common school exist as an American institu- 
tion. In some States it was slowly struggling into existence; 
in others it was quite unknown.: Here the maintenance was 
voluntary. There free education was limited to children of 
paupers or of parents too poor to educate their sons and daugh- 
ters at their own expense. Elsewhere State aid was coupled 
with local taxation. Scarcely anywhere did the common- 
school system really flourish. Parents were indifferent. 
Teachers as a class were ill-fitted for the work before them, 
and many a plan which seemed most promising as displayed 
in the laws accomplished little for the children of the State. 

The story of the rise and development of the common school 
in the United States may well begin with the passage of an 
act by the General Court of Massachusetts as far back as 
1647. Each township of fifty householders was then required 
to employ some one to teach reading and writing to such chil- 
dren as might come to him, and each township of one hundred 
householders to set up a grammar-school and hire such masters 
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as could fit youth for the university. A previous law, en- 
acted in 1742, made it the duty of parents and masters to teach 
their children and apprentices to read the English tongue, to 
know the capital laws, and to be able to repeat by rote some 
orthodox catechism. These two acts—the one requiring par- 
ents to see to it that their children had the rudiments of edu- 
cation, and the other requiring towns to provide schools— 
form together the foundation of the earliest common-school 
system in our country. 

As time passed and population increased and towns grew in 
size, the provisions of 1647 seemed to be too meagre, where- 
upon it was ordered, in 1683, that in every town of more than 
five hundred families two grammar and two writing-schools 
(primary they would now be cailed) should be maintained. 
But this was a step too far in advance. The number of par- 
ents who wished to give their children more than the plainest 
sort of an education did not increase rapidly with the growth 
of population, the grammar-schools became a burden on the 
people and after the union of the Plymouth Colony and East- 
ern Maine with Massachusetts a step backward was taken and 
their maintenance was no longer required. 

Each town of fifty householders must, however, have one 
reading-and-writing school. This gave the people all they de- 
sired, and when the Revolution opened there was not a school 
of any importance in Massachusetts save one, which was not 
founded and supported by the people. 

With the Revolution came the transition from colony to 
Commonwealth, the adoption in 1780 of a written Constitution 
which made it the duty of the General Court to cherish public 
and grammar-schools, and nine years later the enactment 
of a law which arranged the towns in four great classes,* 


* In the first class were those of less than fifty families, where no schools were 
required to be kept. In the second were those of from fifty to one hundred house- 
holders, where a school or schools to teach children reading, writing, arithmetic, 
orthography, the English language, and “decent behavior” must be kept for such 
time as should be equivalent to six months each year, Towns of from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty householders made the third class, and were required not 
only to maintain the schools of the second class, but in addition to provide mas- 
ters to give instruction in the English langnage for such time as should be equiva- 
lent to twelve months. Towns and districts of two hundred and more families 
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specified the kind and number of schools that each must sup- 
port, and planted the district system in New England. In 
many parts of Massachusetts the people were scattered far 
and wide. To force the children to come long distances over 
bad roads and in foul weather to attend one school would be 
such a hardship that the framers of the law most wisely pro- 
vided that the inhabitants of each town should mark out as 
many districts as they saw fit, establish one school in each, 
and pay the salary of the master by a tax on polls and 
ratable estates. Not till 1800 were the towns authorized to 
raise money to build and furnish school-houses. Prior to that 
year, and indeed long after, district schools were kept in the 
basements of churches or in rude cabins erected by the volun- 
tary labor of the people. 

Funds for school uses, were raised by a tax laid by the legal 
voters in town meeting assembled. At these gatherings each 
freeman might propose such a sum as he thought sufficient, and 
on the amounts so named the mind of the town was taken, 
beginning with the highest and going down in order till one 
received the approval of the majority. The tax so voted was 
then assessed on property within the town, was collected in the 
usual way, and the money divided among the districts in pro- 
portion to the number of children of school age, and paid to the 
trustees. These officials, one for each district, were elected by 
the people in public meeting at the school-house, and charged 
with the duty of hiring the teachers, caring for the school prop- 
erty, and receiving and expending the school money. Two 
school sessions were held each year. That in summer was for 
young children and girls, was conducted by a young woman, 
and extended over a term of from five to thirteen weeks, dur- 
ing which the subjects taught were reading, writing, and spell- 
ing. That in the winter was kept by a young man, and was 
attended by both girls and boys, who received instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, 
the Constitution of the United States, the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, and the dictionary. From time to time poems, 
fragments of orations, and extracts from plays were committed 


were further required to support a grammar-school to afford instruction in Latin, 
Greek, and English. 
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to memory and delivered by some scholar in the upper class 
as an exercise in public speaking. 

Prior to 1800 there were few text-books deserving of the 
name. Indeed, at that date, in some subjects there were no 
text-books used. But a quarter of a century witnessed great 
changes, and the task of the master was now made easier by 
the readers and spellers of Noah Webster; the geographies of 
Woodbridge, Willard, and Morse; the grammars of Murray 
and Greenleaf; the arithmetics of Adams and Smith; and the 
fine series of readers prepared by John Pierpont. 

Improvement in the appliances for teaching was not ac- 
companied by a like improvement in the art of teaching. 
As a rule district teachers were not persons trained for their 
work, nor were they zealous in the cause of education. Some 
were young men studying at Harvard, or preparing for a 
profession, or casting about for something to do. These 
seem to have given satisfaction. But with the work done 
by another class, those who taught because it was easier 
to teach than to plough, who became pedagogues because, 
after many trials in many fields of labor, they despaired 
of eking out a livelihood in any other, very serious fault was 
found. The law of 1789 ordered that no one should be a 
school-master who could not produce evidence of good moral 
character, who had not been educated at a university or col- 
lege, or who could not procure a certificate of fitness from a 
minister settled in the town where the school was to be kept 
or from two others in the vicinity. But the law was not 
carefully enforced; men and women utterly unfit for the task 
were constantly appointed, sometimes because the district could 
not afford to hire better, sometimes because the trustee was 
careless, sometimes because he did not know the good from 
the bad. Governor Levi Lincoln stated no more than the 
truth when, in 1827, he assured the General Court that the 
cause of learning languished both from the indifference of 
parents and the incompetence of instructors. 

Worse than all was the condition of the grammar-schools. 
They had never been popular, but had always been looked on 
by the people as costly, unnecessary, and undemocratic. Only 
a small number could afford to give their boys and girls any 
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higher education than was provided for in the common schools. 
That such as could not should be taxed for the benefit of such 
as could was taxing the many for the benefit of the few, which 
was unfair, unjust, and contrary to democratic principles. 
When the educational system was revised in 1789 this feeling 
was so strong that the provision of the old law was swept away, 
and no town of less than two hundred families was required 
to support a grammar-school, and even with this not every 
such town complied. 

The grammar-school, however, was little missed, for its 
place had already been taken and its work better done by 
academies founded by towns, individuals, or denominations. 
Some were merely chartered by the Commonwealth and 
empowered to hold property and educational funds. Of 
these, fourteen were flourishing in Massachusetts before 1800. 
Others were directly aided with gifts of land or money.* 

None of them were free, but the cost of tuition was not be- 
yond the reach of such as chose to strive for it; they were 
open to girls and boys alike on equal terms, and fully met the 
needs of the few who were not content to end their education 
with reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Excellent as was the educational system of Massachusetts 
in theory, time had shown it faulty in practice. Lack of proper 
and constant supervision of the districts led to the employ- 
ment of unfit teachers. There was too wide an interval be- 
tween the common school and the college, and these two de- 
fects the Commonwealth sought to remedy by the law of 
1826. Thenceforth every town of five hundred families was 
required to maintain a free English high-school; every town 
of four thousand inhabitants a high-school of such grade as to 
fit students for college; and all towns to elect a school com- 
mittee of three, or some multiple of three, to which was ex- 
pressly assigned the duty of examining teachers and supervis- 
ing the schools in their district. But this law in turn was 


* Before 1797 four such institutions in Maine and three in Massachusetts had 
received each a township of land. With the immense tracts of forest in Maine 
to draw on, it was easy to be generous, and in 1797 several other academies were 
given half a township of wild land in Maine in order that there might be ome 
academy for every twenty-five thousand people. 
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feebly executed. So late as 1836, out of forty-three towns 
which ought to have established free high-schools, only four- 
teen had done so. Many of the committees grew negligent, 
suffered the buildings to fall out of repair, the children to 
become irregular in attendance, and went on employing 
teachers unfit for their work.* 

Connecticut during two centuries founded free schools 
on very different principles. To understand her system 
it must be remembered that in early days the town and the 
parish were coextensive. ‘The one was the political side, and 
the other the church side of the same community. As there 
was but one organization for the government of the town in 
civil affairs, so there was, at first, but one church society for 
the management of spiritual affairs. But many of the towns 
were large in area, and as population spread over them it came 
about that people living in the outskirts found themselves far 
removed from the one place of worship. To require large 
numbers of men, women, and children so situated to travel back 
and forth over long distances every Sabbath was an unneces- 
sary labor, from which they were relieved by the formation of 
new church societies and the building of new meeting-houses. 
Within the limits of one town there might be, and indeed 
there often were, two or three ecclesiastical societies. If the 
town had less than seventy families it must maintain a school 
for at least six months of each year; but if it contained one 
ecclesiastical society and more than seventy families the term 
must be extended to eleven months. If, on the other hand, 
the town was divided into several parishes, such as numbered 
less than seventy families must have a master for six, and 
such as numbered more a teacher for eleven months out of 
twelve. On the head town of every county was laid the duty 
of supporting a grammar-school wherein Greek, Latin, and 


* For the history of education in Massachusetts see The American Common 
School in New England. Rev. A.D. Mayo. Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1894-95, chap. xxxix. Remarks on the School Law of the Last Session 
of the Legislature ; and Information Concerning the Common Schools of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and South Carolina. Philadelphia, 1826. Letters to the Hon. 
William Prescott, LL.D., on the Free Schools of New England, with Remarks 
upon the Principles of Instruction. By James G. Carter. Boston, 1824. Mess 
sages of the Governors of Massachusetts. 
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English should be well taught. Toward the cost of her com- 
pulsory system the State annually paid to each town forty 
shillmgs for every thousand pounds in its lists, provided it 
kept a school according to law. Should the sum so granted 
be too small, one half of the deficit was to be made up by a 
tax on the property of the town or parish, and one half by 
a tuition fee, unless the voters agreed on some other way. 
All of this was im colonial days. But the period of de- 
pendence on the British Crown passed away, and when Con- 
necticut became a sovereign, free, and independent State she 
found herself in possession of a vast strip of territory stretch- 
ing across our country from Pennsylvania to the Mississippi. 
Much of this was ceded to the Continental Congress in 1786. 
But a tract of nearly four million acres was retained, and came 
to be known sometimes as New Connecticut and sometimes as 
the Western Reserve. <A part of it, in 1786, was ordered to 
be sold, and by way of inducement to emigrants to buy, it was 
provided that in every town (a plot of land five miles square) 
five hundred acres should be reserved for the support of 
churches and a like quantity for schools. But immigration was 
slow in entering the Reserve, and at the end of eight years only 
-one sale had been effected. Then the State adopted a new 
policy, ordered all land she possessed in the Reserve to be 
sold, and set apart the expected proceeds to make a fund, the 
interest of which was to be divided among ecclesiastical socic- 
ties of all denominations, to be used for the support of their 
ministers of the Gospel and their schools in Connecticut. 
The measure had been stoutly opposed in the General As- 
sembly, but the feeling there was mild compared with the in- 
dignation which burst from pulpit, press, and town meeting 
after the enactment of the law. Some denounced it as a 
shameful attempt to establish a permanent provision for “ the 
sacerdotal order.’? Others ridiculed the idea of disposing of 
the funds before the land was sold. Still others contended 
that the money when obtained ought to be spent on the free 
schools, or given to Yale College, or used to build roads and 
canals, pay the State debt, or further the interests of the 
farmer. Even the most conservative admitted that the law 
had been hastily framed, and in 1795 the General Assembly 
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undid the work of 1793, ordered that the money to be derived 
from the sale of lands in the Western Reserve should be a 
permanent and irreducible fund; stripped the church societies 
or parishes of all “ power to’ act on the subject of schooling vb 
authorized “ all the inhabitants living within the limits of the 
located societies who by law have or may have the right to 
vote in town meeting ” to assemble annually in October, bade 
them organize for the transaction of all business concerning 
education, and left to these societies the free use of their 
shares of the interest yielded annually. 

A few months after the enactment of the law the com- 
mittee in whose hands its execution was left sold the land for 
$1,200,000, payable in five years, and the first State school 
fund in our history was created. Interest was allowed to ac- 
cumulate till 1799, when $60,000 was distributed on the basis 
of polls and ratable estates. 

From 1795 to 1800 the trust was managed by the men 
who sold the land; but in 1800 the care of it was assigned 
to a commission of four, who seem to have been both unfit 
and negligent. The investments were bad, the interest was 
not collected, and the whole fund threatened with extinc- 
tion, when the commission was abolished, and James Hill- 
house called from the United States Senate to assume the 
duty of “ commissioner of the school fund.” By him it was 
finely administered. Old debts due from the original pur- 
chasers of the land were recovered, overdue interest col- 
lected, good securities substituted for bad, the principal raised 
in fifteen years to $1,719,000, and more than three quarters 
of a million dollars divided among the societies. Educa- 
tion, however, steadily declined. Now that the mainte- 
nance of high-schools was not obligatory, they were no longer 
founded. The steady increase of the principal and the large 
dividends, averaging fifty thousand dollars a year, made the 
people less and less inclined to tax themselves, and more 
and more disposed to depend on the annual distribution and 
the State allowance of two dollars on every one thousand 
raised by taxation. But in 1820, when the income of the 
school fund reached sixty-two thousand dollars, the State 
abolished the annual allowance from its treasury, and the 
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dividend became practically the sole means of support. Then 
the school system went down rapidly, till it became little more 
than a number of commonplace district schools held for a 
few weeks in summer and a few in winter in wretched school- 
houses, taught by teachers of little ability and destitute of 
aids, and closed when the money obtained from the State was 
expended.* 

Between Massachusetts and Connecticut, the earliest Com- 
monwealths to attempt the free education of the people, lay 
the little State of Rhode Island, where as yet, save in Provi- 
dence, no free-school system existed. Town records do indeed 
show that efforts were early made to help the poor to educate 
their children. Newport, in 1640, set apart a hundred acres 
and appropriated the income “ for a school for encouragement 
of the poorer sort to train up their youth in learning.” Provi- 
dence, in 1663, ordered that one hundred acres of upland and 
six acres of meadow, or, in lieu of it, eight acres of lowland, 
should be laid out, reserved for the maintenance of a school, 
and the tract called ‘ the school lands of Providence.” Bris- 
tol, in 1682, voted that parents having children of school age 
should pay threepence a week to a school-master, and that 
the town should raise enough more by taxes to make his 
salary twenty-four pounds a year. Later the license fees 
paid by keepers of inns and taverns were used for support of 
the town school. Kingston, in 1696, gave land to Harvard 
for the education of youths whose parents could not afford to 
support them. Excellent as all this was, the aid afforded was 
small, and down almost to the Revolution the private school 
seems to have been the seat of education. After the close of 
the French and Indian War, however, the people of Providence 
thought seriously of founding a free-school system, and went 
so far as to listen to reports on buildings and on a scheme of 
management for four schools. But the voters were in nowise 


* The history of education in Connecticut is fully covered by History of Edu- 
cation in Connecticut, by Bernard C. Steiner, Bureau of Hducation Circular of 
Information, No. 2, 1893. Barnard’s History of Common Schools in Connecticut. 
The American Journal of Education, vol. iv. The American Common School in 
New England. Rev. A. D. Mayo. Educational Report, 1894~95, chap. xxxix, 
Report of the Connecticut Board of Education for 1876, 
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inclined to be taxed for such purposes, and, save the erection of 
one school-house by the joint action of the town and private 
citizens, nothing was done. Nor was anything done till 1800, 
when the General Assembly placed on the statute-book the 
first law providing for the establishment of at least one free 
school in every town in the State. Four were at once or- 
ganized at Providence and opened with all possible speed. 
But elsewhere the law was bitterly denounced. When the 
General Assembly met again instructions from town after 
town were read against it, and in 1803 it was repealed. Dur- 
ing a quarter of a century the people of Rhode Island went 
on educating their children in the old way; but at last, in 
1828, the State’ once more came to the rescue, and the free 
school was permanently established.* 

New York, at the close of the Revolution, had done less 
in the cause of education than Rhode Island. There were, 
indeed, private schools, some parish schools, a few academies, 
and the remains of King’s College; but no common schools 
within the reach of the great mass of the people. What 
this meant to a State whose government depended for its 
stability on the intelligence and good sense of the citizens 
was fully understood by Governor Clinton. Scarcely a month 
had passed since the last of the British troops sailed away 
from Staten Island. The effects of eight years of warfare 
were weighing heavily on the tax payers, who were in no con- 
dition to bear increased expenses. Yet so important and so 
pressing did the matter seem that the Governor, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature when it assembled in the half-ruined 
city of New York, urged it to provide a system of education 
worthy of the State and the emergency. ‘“ Neglect,” said he, 
“of the education of youth is among the evils consequent on. 
war. Perhaps there is scarce anything more worthy your 
attention than the revival and encouragement of seminaries 
of learning.” The response of the Legislature was the creation 
of “ the Regents of the University of the State of New York,” 
a huge and cumbersome body of perpetual regents, county 


* History of Higher Education in Rhode Island. William Howe Tolman, 
Bureau of Education Circular of Information, No. 1, 1894. 
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regents, clerical regents, founder regents, and regents of col- 
leges yet to be created, to whose care was confided the develop- 
ment of an educational system for the State. But the work 
was not done. The board was too large, the members too 
widely scattered to attend, and it quickly fell under the control 
of the friends of the old King’s College, now revived and re- 
named Columbia. The old college had been a distinctly Eng- 
lish institution, controlled by the Established Church, serving 
private interests, and owing no educational duty to the colony, 
though coming to it time and again for help when its treas- 
ury was depleted or its privileges and immunities needed to 
be extended. In the attempt to restore this old-time condition 
and make Columbia the educational ruler, the interests of the 
State at large was utterly neglected, a strong opposition was 
developed, and in 1787 the law of 1784 was radically altered 
and the University of the State of New York established in 
much the same form as it exists to-day. The details need not 
concern us; it is enough to know that back of this movement 
was the idea of a system of education for the people, aided by 
the State, and controlled by the State for the good of its 
citizens. 

But how was money for its support to be raised? Taxa- 
tion was impossible. Resort was therefore had to public 
lands and lotteries, and in 1789 the Legislature ordered the 
surveyor-general to set apart certain lots in each township 
within the military district and reserve them for the use of 
churches and schools. The help thus afforded settlers, who 
were already pouring into central New York and pushing 
up the Mohawk Valley, was indeed considerable, but towns 
elsewhere derived no benefit. They were yet to be provided 
for, and in their behalf, and as an experiment, a temporary 
school fund was created in 1795. Jor five years to come the 
State pledged itself to distribute fifty thousand dollars an- 
nually among the towns on the basis of population, and bade 
the supervisors of each county raise, by taxation, in each 
town asum one half that it received from the State. With the 
money so provided thirteen hundred and fifty schools, in which 
fifty-six thousand children were taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, were opened in sixteen of the twenty-three counties 
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before 1799. As the five-year limit was then fast expiring, 
with no prospect of renewal, a lottery was chartered to raise 
one hundred thousand dollars in four drawings. 

By this time the school system had utterly collapsed, and 
Clinton, the steady friend and unflinching advocate of free 
education for the people, once more appealed to the Legis- 
lature. “The system of common schools,” said he, “ having 
been discontinued and the advantage to morals, religion, lib- 
erty, and good government arising from the general diffusion 
of knowledge being universally admitted, permit me to recom- 
mend this subject to your deliberate attention. The failure of 
one experiment for the attainment of an important object 
ought not to discourage other attempts.” But failure did dis- 
courage other attempts, and though Clinton returned to the 
subject year after year till he ceased to be Governor, and though 
his successor took up the good work where he laid it down, 
every appeal went unheeded till 1805. In that year Governor 
Morgan Lewis urged the Legislature to set apart the State 
lands as a school fund, give the management of the fund to the 
Regents of the University, authorize them to mark out school- 
districts, appoint trustees, and levy taxes when needed to sup- 
plement the fund. The plan was far too radical for the ideas 
of the time. Nevertheless the Legislature made bold to take 
one step, and ordered five hundred thousand acres of vacant 
land to be sold and the proceeds invested till the annual in- 
terest should amount to fifty thousand dollars, when it should 
be used for the support of free schools. 

Meanwhile a band of publie-spirited men in New York 
city, deeply sensible of the importance of educating the horde 
of children growing up as outcasts in the slums, and weary of 
waiting for the State to act, formed a society and applied for 
a charter. “ Your memorialists,”’ they assured the Legis- 
lature, “ have seen with painful anxiety the many evils which 
have arisen from the neglected education of the children of 
the poor.” Especially deplorable was the condition of such 
as did not belong to any church and were not provided for by 
any religious organization. Cared for by no one, neglected by 
parents who were too indifferent, too intemperate, or too poor 
to even seek to give them an education, they were growing up 
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in the densest ignorance, a prey to every vice. That some- 
thing might be done to save these unfortunate little ones it 
seemed expedient to establish free schools in the city for their 
education, and for this laudable purpose the petitioners asked 
to be incorporated. The prayer was willingly granted, and 
in 1805 “ The Society for Establishing a Free School in the 
City of New York for the Education of such Poor Children 
as do not belong to or are not provided for by any Religious 
Society ” was created. 

An appeal was next made to the public, with such success 
that it soon became necessary to decide on some scheme of 
education, and, after due consideration, what was then known 
as the Lancastrian method was adopted and put in operation 
for the first time in this country. Joseph Lancaster was born 
in London in 1778 of well-to-do parents. By nature he be- 
longed to that class of mén whose mission it is to labor unre- 
quited for the welfare of their fellows. For one so consti- 
tuted no better field existed than that afforded by the great 
city of London. The misery, vice, and crime fostered by ig- 
norance that was itself the product of abject poverty deeply 
affected him, and, prompted by a strong love of children, he 
opened a free school in his father’s house for the instruction of 
those whose parents could not pay the cost of education. Suc- 
cess with a few attracted others and still others, till the little 
room became too small and a school-house was built, in which, 
it is said, as many as a thousand boys and girls were often 
gathered. 

Increase in numbers of scholars made necessary an increase 
in the teaching force; but to employ many teachers was beyond 
the limited means of Lancaster, who therefore met the need by 
an expedient which at once became the peculiarity of his sys- 
tem. Selecting the brightest of the advanced pupils, he made 
them monitors and sent them to teach little classes of younger 
children the rudiments of such knowledge as they had ac- 
quired. 

In later years, when Lancastrian schools were high in pub- 
lie favor a hot dispute was waged over the merits and defects 
of the “ monitorial or pupil-teacher system.” The faults were 
many; but it should never be forgotten that Lancaster suc- 

VOL. V.—24 
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ceeded in deeply. interesting in the cause of popular education 
large numbers of men to whom no other system appealed; that 
he provided a way of doing the greatest amount of good at 
the least expense, and that he gave an impetus to the movement 
in behalf of the public schools at the very moment an im- 
petus was most needed. 

Such was the experience of the society at New York. The 
work done was manifestly good; the Legislature, the city, and 
the people helped it on, and in 1808 the name was changed 
to the Free-School Society of New York, and its doors opened 
to all children who were proper objects of free education. 

While the State fund was slowly growing the Legislature 
bade the Governor appoint five commissioners to plan a gen- 
eral system of State schools, and from them came a report 
which led to the law of 1812. Electors in each town were 
authorized to choose three commissioners to mark out as 
many school-districts as seemed proper. ‘The voters of each 
district were then to elect three trustees to manage the local 
school, which was to be supported by the State and the people, 
for each town was required to raise as much money by tax- 
ation as it received from the literary fund. At the head of 
the system was placed a Superintendent of Education. To 
the office thus created Gideon Hawley was appointed, and on 
him, in 1813, fell the duty of putting the system in operation. 
The task was a hard one, for town after town refused to tax 
itself, lost its share of the State fund by so doing, and failed to 
establish a free school. At the urgent request of the Superin- 
tendent the tax was therefore made compulsory. Then success 
attended his efforts, and when, in 1821, the office of State Su- 
perintendent was abolished and the free schools placed under 
the charge of the Secretary of State, three hundred thousand 
children were receiving instruction in six thousand three hun- 
dred school-districts, at an annual cost of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars.* 

In New Jersey there were no common schools. There 


* The American Common School in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
during the First Half Century of the Republic. Rev. A. D. Mayo. Report, Com- 
missioner of Education, 1895-96, chap. vi. University of the State of New York. 
Sidney Sherwood. 
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were private schools of various grades and parochial schools 
maintained by the several religious bodies. There was a school 
fund created in 1816 and enlarged in 1817; there was on the 
statute-book a law authorizing the towns to tax themselves for 
the tuition of children of paupers and poor parents, but no 
system of schools open alike to the children of rich and poor 
without charge and supported by the public treasury. 
Delaware was equally backward. There, too, were pri- 
vate and denominational schools, and there, as elsewhere, in 
colonial times laws were occasionally enacted which may be 
construed into State aid to education. Nevertheless the first 
legislation in behalf of popular instruction was a law charg- 
ing the State Treasurer to set apart all moneys accruing from 
marriage and tavern licenses for twenty years to come, and such 
donations, gifts, and bequests as might be received from in- 
dividuals, as a fund for the establishment of public schools. 
A little later the law was continued till 1820; but twenty-one 
years passed away before the first draft was made on the fund 
and a thousand dollars given each of the three counties to be 
used for the instruction of children of poor parents in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The limitation to one class in the 
community defeated the purpose sought. In the eyes of the 
people the money was no better than an appropriation for the 
relief of paupers, and neither the law of 1817 nor a modifica- 
tion of it in 1821 ever met with popular favor. Not till 1829 
was the common school really established in Delaware. 
Pennsylvania, too, was very slow beginning her system. 
Her Constitution of 1776 did indeed enjoin it on the Legisla- 
ture to establish in every county a school for what it termed 
the correct education of youth and provide for the masters 
such pay as might enable them to “instruct youth at low 
prices.” But in the stormy days of the Revolution and during 
the years of distress that immediately followed, the injunc- 
tion went unheeded. So, too, the Constitution of 1790, which 
replaced that of 1776, bade the Legislature establish schools 
throughout the State “in such manner that the poor shall be 
taught gratis.” But this also was disregarded for twelve 
years, and not till 1802 was the first step taken toward its exe- 
cution. Then the overseers of the poor in every county were 
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commanded to find out the names of all persons unable to edu- 
cate their offspring, notify them that their boys and girls 
might be sent to school at the expense of the State, and to 
pay the cost with money collected as the poor rates. 

The law was regarded as a bold and hazardous experiment, 
and was to expire in a little more than three years; but ere 
that day came an amendment was necessary. Teachers, it 
seems, were not always willing to admit into their schools chil- 
dren they regarded as paupers. Another law, therefore, made 
it obligatory on all school-masters and school-mistresses who 
taught reading and writing in the English or German lan- 
guage and arithmetic to receive any child sent by the over- 
seers of the poor or recommended by a justice of the peace 
and two freeholders. 

The purpose of these laws was most praiseworthy. They 
fell, indeed, far short of establishing a free-school system, yet 
they were steps in the right direction, and, had the people 
been so disposed, might have been productive of some good. 
Most happily they were not so disposed. The law of 1802 was 
undemocratic; it set off the children of the rich from those 
children of the poor, invited the parents of the latter to come 
forward, make a public confession of pauperism, and ask that 
their boys and girls be sent at State expense to some school 
to become the object of contempt by both teacher and schol- 
ars. In 1804 the people of Northampton County therefore 
petitioned the Legislature to establish separate schools for the 
poor, to which their children could go without question. The 
committee having the petition in charge reported that in their 
opinion the children of all citizens ought to be taught at public 
expense, that there ought to be no invidious distinction of rich 
and poor, that the pay schools were wretchedly conducted, 
that the larger part of the teachers were utterly ignorant of the 
language in which they taught, that to acquire any degree of 
useful knowledge in such institutions required an immense 
waste of time, and that, considering these facts, it was no 
wonder so few of the poor had made use of the opportunity 
to educate their children without cost. 

The committee went so far as to outline a plan for a sys- 
tem of free district-schools maintained by the State and open 
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to all children under fourteen. But the report was promptly 
laid on the table, and, in spite of appeals from the governors 
and the efforts of the reformers, the old method was contin- 
ued for twenty years. 

Meantime the people took the matter into their own 
hands, opened Sunday-schools, established the Society for the 
Free Instruction of Female Children, the Aimwell School 
Association, the Philadelphia Society for the Establishment 
and Support of Charity Schools, the Philadelphia Union, the 
Philadelphia Friends’ Association for the Instruction of Poor 
Children, and put in operation numbers of schools for white 
children and black.. The object lesson thus given was not 
wasted, and in 1812 the Legislature was persuaded to authorize 
the county commissioners to establish public schools in such 
manner as the city council should approve. This too failed, 
and in 1818 the city and county of Philadelphia was made the 
first school-district of Pennsylvania and empowered to found 
free schools on the Lancastrian system for the education of 
children of indigent parents. Joseph Lancaster was at once 
sent for, and within a year thirteen schools, with three thou- 
sand pupils, were in full operation. Later other school-dis- 
tricts on the same plan were established at Pittsburg and 
Lancaster. 

The history of the Lancastrian schcols in Philadelphia, as 
set forth in the yearly reports of the commissioners, is full 
of interest. The time of their establishment was one of great 
commercial and industrial depression, of hard times all over 
the Union. Years afterward those who passed the dismal 
period 1816-1820 used to speak of it as “ eighteen hundred 
and starve to death.” As no one would take an apprentice, 
no manufacturing establishment employ a young boy or girl, 
parents of the better class of working people gladly seized 
the chance to give their children an education, and by 1820 
more than five thousand pupils were on the rolls of the pub- 
lic schools of Philadelphia.* But with 1820 came better 
times. Business was resumed, manufactures were springing 


* Third Annual Report of the Controllers of the Public Schools of the First 
School District of the State of Pennsylvania, 1821, p. 4. 
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up, a demand for child laborers increased, attendance fell off 
rapidly, and in 1821 less than three thousand boys and girls 
were in the schools, and the controllers called loudly for legis- 
lative action. “Tf,” said they, “the employment of youth in 
the manufacturing establishments be not accompanied with 
due attention to their mental and physical health and improve- 
ment, they will grow up unfit to discharge the duties of social 
life, and from bodily infirmities and vicious habits become 
burdens on the community. Employment of children in fac- 
tories should be stopped until they have had an opportunity 
to obtain the rudiments of an education in the public schools.” 
In 1822 the attendance was four hundred and fifty less than 
in 1821, and in 1823 was less than half what it had been in 
1820. 

“Of the children who have entered the schools, many,” 
said the controllers, ““have been taken away because of the high 
wages, which vary from fifty cents to a dollar and a quarter 
a week, according to the demand for labor by the manufac- 
turers. The rising generation may thus sustain irretrievable 
loss in the abandonment of means for acquiring useful learn- 
ing. Employers of large numbers of young persons in manu- 
factories should be made to give them a useful education, and 
care for their health and morals. Something should also be 
done to rid the streets and wharves of the little children, who 
as beggars and petty depredators wander about in search 
of a pittance for the support of idle and worthless parents.” 
An attempt to reach these children was made by associations 
of charitable persons, and infant schools were opened. But 
five years passed before the controllers were authorized to 
establish like institutions as part of the public-school system. 

In the Lancastrian schools children were taught the alpha- 
bet, spelling, reading, arithmetic, and, when advanced enough, 
writing on slates and, finally, on paper. To this rudimentary 
education in the case of the girls was added knitting, useful 
needlework, plaiting of straw, and sewing on canvas. Down 
to 1822 none but white children were received; but in that 
year the controllers grew bold and opened a negro school, and 
were astonished at the large attendance and capacity of the 
scholars. Their apology for this daring act throws not a little 
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light on the status of the free negro. “ One of the most im- 
portant acts of the controllers,” they say, “since the last an- 
nual report, is the opening of a school for colored children.” - 
As this was to be the first instance within the district of the 
extension of the law to “this friendless and degraded por- 
tion of society, it became the controllers to examine the ground 
which they were about to occupy.” Legal advice was there- 
fore sought, and under the assurance that the practice was 
sanctioned in other parts of the State, was not forbidden by 
the Constitution, and was quite within the limits of the school 
law, the controllers ventured to make the experiment, trusting 
that the expediency of the act would not be questioned by the 
publie. 

Outside of Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Pittsburg the old 
system was in use, growing worse and worse each year. A 
committee appointed by one branch of the Legislature in 
1822 to report on the state of education declared that the law 
of 1809 was not enforced in some counties and was much 
abused in others; that here the people were paying for the 
schooling of children whose names were on the registers but 
whose faces had never been seen in any school-house; that there 
the gross neglect and incompetency of the teacher defeated 
the purpose of the law; that elsewhere children were being 
sent to schools they were not fitted to attend; that it was no- 
body’s business to correct these evils, and that nobody could 
tell positively whether pupils anywhere were so much as 
taught their letters. In 1824 reform was once more at- 
tempted, the law of 1809 was repealed, and all communities 
were authorized, if they wished, to establish free schools 
open to all children and supported by taxation. But be- 
fore the law could go into effect such a storm of opposition 
was aroused that in 1826 it was repealed, the old one of 
1809 was re-enacted, and the old order of things continued for 
eight years longer. Once, in 1829, the workingmen in Phila- 
delphia endeavored to break it down, held a mass meeting, and 
chose a committee to report on the educational methods in 
Pennsylvania and suggest a remedy. With the exception of 
the cities of Pittsburg and Lancaster and the city and county 
of Philadelphia they found the educational system in shocking 
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condition. The elementary schools were irresponsible institu- 
tions, owned by individuals, sometimes destitute of all moral 
character, often grossly ignorant, and always carried on solely 
with a view to private gain. In some parts of the State there 
were none even of this sort, and there ignorance and its at- 
tendants vice and crime held full sway. The defects of the 
law of 1809 were thus made worse by local conditions. Some- 
times the provisions could not be enforced, for there were no 
schools. Sometimes to enforce them was but to put children 
under the influence of .an ignorant, brutal, and immoral 
teacher. Instances were not wanting where the funds appro- 
priated were embezzled or ignorantly misapplied or culpably 
neglected. Time and again, in order to save a few dollars, 
county commissioners had deliberately selected the most 
worthless schools, because they were the cheapest, and made 
them the only ones open to the poor. 

Back of the whole system lay one radical defect. The 
ruling idea was pauperism. State aid was confined exclu- 
sively to the children of the poor. Many a one in conse- 
quence went without an education because the parents were too 
self-respecting to make their offspring an object of publie char- 
ity, or of such standing in the community that they would 
not take the benefit of a poor law. The remedy suggested by 
the workingmen was “a system of universal free and equal 
public education ” *—in a word, the common school of to-day. 

What was true of Pennsylvania and Delaware was equally 
true of Maryland. There in every county was at least one 
academy aided by the State, and in return giving free instruc- 
tion to a certain number of pupils. There, tooy were innumer- 
able pay schools, taught sometimes by men of character, but 
more generally by vagrant school-masters, redemptioners, or 
indentured servants. There, too, in Baltimore were all sorts 
of religious and benevolent associations for the education of 
boys and girls. There were the Female Humane Association 
Charity School; the Male Free School, maintained by the 
Methodists; the Roman Catholic Free School; the school 


* A Report on the State of Education in Pennsylvania, accompanied with two 
bills, for the establishment of a gencral system of public instruction, etc., adopted 
by a town meeting of workingmen, July 11, 1830. 
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founded by the Carpenters’ Humane Society; St. Peter’s 
School; and another for poor girls conducted by the Benevo- 
lent Society of the City and County of Baltimore. But not 
till 1812 did the State begin the foundation of a system of 
county primary schools for the education of poor children by 
taxing the capital stock of each State bank, and setting apart 
the proceeds as a literary fund. In 1816 fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year for five years was ordered to be raised by lotteries, 
and the money added to the fund, and the levy courts of five 
counties bidden to appoint seven trustees, charge them with 
the education of poor children in each election district, and 
assess a property tax of twelve dollars for each child they 
might assign to any school. In 1819 the Governor laid be- 
fore the Legislature a plan for raising money without taxa- 
tion, and urged that an-application should be made at once 
to Congress for a share of the public lands. 

Federal aid to education began with the passage of the 
_great land ordinance of 1785, which reserved every sixteenth 
section for the maintenance of public schools within the town- 
ship. Not a word was said as to who should establish them, 
or of what kind or grade they should be. The land was set 
apart and reserved and nothing more. So, again, in the ordi- 
nance of 1787—the famous ordinance for the establishment 
of government in the territory of the United States north- 
west of the river Ohio—one article declared that religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation should forever be encouraged, and, obedient to this in- 
junction, the Continental Congress ten days later ordained 
that the sixteenth section should be given perpetually for the 
purpose of maintaining public schools. But not an acre was 
actually given till the organization of the State of Ohio in 
1802. Then, as one of three considerations offered by Con- 
gress in return for the exemption from State taxation, for 
five years from the date of sale, of land sold by the United 
States within Ohio, it was promised that the sixteenth section 
should be granted to the inhabitants of each township for the 
use of schools. Ohio accepted the conditions, and the next 
year Congress vested the title to all such sections in the Legis- 
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lature of Ohio in trust for the use of schools, and for no other 
use, intent, or purpose whatever. But Congress, not content 
with this, gave two entire townships to be used by the Legis- 
lature for the purposes of a university. 

What was done for Ohio was done for Indiana, Illinois, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Louisiana over and above her 
grant had received an additional township of 23,040 acres; 
Connecticut another for the benefit of her Asylum for Deaf 
and Dumb; and Tennessee one hundred thousand acres for 
two colleges, and a like quantity for the founding of one 
academy in each county. Asa result of this wise and liberal 
policy, great tracts had been ceded to the Western States 
before 1820, and it was these cessions which suggested to the 
Governor of Maryland the idea of demanding from the Gov- 
ernments similar grants to the old States. 

The committee to which his remarks were sent reported 
favorably in 1821. The public lands of the United States, 
the report said, whether acquired by conquest or by cession, 
by treaty or by purchase, had been secured by the common 
effort or paid for by the common treasure of all the States, 
were therefore the common property of all, and ought not to 
be used for the benefits of any particular set of States to the 
exclusion of the others. Yet the domain was constantly so 
used, for never had a State (save Tennessee) or a Territory 
been carved out of it, but one thirty-sixth part was reserved 
for the use of schools. Grants, moreover, had been made to 
Western States for universities, colleges, and academies, till in 
the course of a generation the Government had parted, or 
was pledged by precedent to part, with fifteen million acres. 
Not a foot of this magnificent tract, larger than the State of 
Ohio, belonged or ever would belong to any State east of the 
Alleghany Mountains, though some of them gave much of the 
Jand in question and all contributed to the fund for the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. This, in the opinion of the committee, 
was unfair and unjust. It was using lands for State, not 
national purposes. It was converting the common property 
of the Union to the exclusive benefit of a small section. 

Maryland proposed, therefore, to Congress and to her sis- 
ters that the Atlantic States, which had never received land 
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to be used for the purposes of education, should be given tracts 
corresponding to those already granted or pledged to the States 
beyond the mountains. 

In Congress the proposition met with small favor. Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
(Missouri was not yet admitted) said a committee to whom 
the matter was referred have received the sixteenth section 
of each surveyed township for schools, and two townships in 
addition for colleges and academies; Tennessee has been al- 
lotted two hundred thousand acres for universities and acad- 
emies; and Connecticut one whole township in aid of her Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb. Land so disposed of is not sub- 
ject to taxation by the State in which it lies. If, therefore, 
this policy be extended to the old States a large part of the 
soil of the new will be taken up with donation tracts, which 
cannot be taxed or settled without the consent of the sover- 
elgnties that own them. <A far wiser course would be to set 
apart a certain percentage of the money derived from land 
sales, distribute it among the old States according to popula- 
tion, and subject the land when sold to taxation by the States 
or Territories in which it happened to be. 

The States, on the other hand, were divided in opinion. 
Allin New England save Massachusetts, and all in the middle 
section save New York, together with Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Kentucky, heartily approved. Massachusetts dis- 
sented because, in her opinion, the public lands are the prop- 
erty of the United States, and no State may claim a share 
of them, and because the reservation of townships and sections 
for the support of schools are not donations to the State within 
whose limits they happened to be, and no other, therefore, is 
entitled to demand an equivalent. 

Failing to secure congressional aid, Maryland fell back on 
her own resources, and in 1825 adopted a system of district 
schools which each county was at liberty to adopt or reject. 
The people at their own cost were to buy the sites, put up 
the school-buildings, and supply fuel, books, and stationery. 
The State was to pay the salaries of the teachers. But so 
strong was the prejudice against taxation for school purposes 
that six counties rejected the system. Thirteen, indeed, 
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adopted it, but not one ever put it fully into operation, and 
when, in 1828, the Governor declared the plan a failure, the 
office of State Superintendent was abolished. 

In Virginia the history of popular education, with that 
of many another movement in behalf of the rights of man, 
goes back to Thomas Jefferson. To his labors Virginia owes 
the abolition of primogeniture, the abolition of entail of prop- 
erty, the divorce of Church and state, and the establishment 
of religious liberty, and had his efforts been attended with a 
like success she would have owed to him the abolition of slay- 
ery and the establishment of the common school. As early as 
1779, while the country was still distracted by the Revolution, 
Jefferson had laid before the House of Burgesses a complete 
and characteristic plan of universal education. The counties, 
he urged, should be cut into sections five or six miles square, 
called hundreds, in each of which there should be a free school 
for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, supported by 
the people and open to all children. Once a year a “ visitor ” 
should pick from each school the brightest boy whose parents 
were too poor to continue his education, and send him to one of 
twenty grammar-schools to be founded and scattered over the 
State. From the batch thus sent annually to each grammar- 
school one scholar was to be chosen at the end of a year to 
go on with his studies and the rest dismissed. Six years later 
the lads thus selected were to be again sifted, one half dropped 
and one half sent for three years to William and Mary College. 

Unhappily, the ruling class in Virginia was not at all dis- 
posed to be taxed for the education of the children of poor 
whites, and the plan was accorded no serious consideration for 
seventeen years. By that time the rising tide of democracy 
had reached even Virginia, and in 1796 it was ordained that a 
majority of the justices of any county, if they saw fit, might 
establish schools to be maintained by taxation. But they did 
not see fit so to do, and when the half century of independence 
closed Virginia was still educating her children in the old 
way—in “ field schools,” by the clergy, in academies, and in 
such colleges as then existed at home or in her sister States. 

So was it in North Carolina. She too, like Virginia, had 
her State university, graduating four or five students each 
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year, and, scattered over the counties, male academies and 
charity schools, and female academies supported by female 
benevolent societies, female charitable societies, female or- 
phan societies, aided to a small degree by the State. Towns 
in which the schools were might grant the use of the common 
as a building site; money might be raised by lotteries; teach- 
ers and scholars were often exempt from military duty; but 
as yet no common free school existed. 

To the great educational movement which spread over our 
country after 1800 North Carolina was indeed responsive. 
Governor after governor appealed to the Legislature to spread 
education into every corner of the State; * to put a certain 
amount of education within the reach of every child in the 
State; + to remember that if the wealthy alone be admitted 
to the temple of science the most dangerous species of aris- 
tocracy may be apprehended.{ But not till 1816 did the Com- 
mittee on Education respond with two reports.* One came 
from a member; the other was presented in the name of 
the committee by Archibald D. Murphy, whose splendid work 
at a later day earned for him the enviable title of “ father 
of the common schools.” After listening to this report, 
the General Assembly ordered a committee of three to be 
appointed to digest a system of public instruction, and submit 
it to the Legislature in 1817. The plan then presented began 
with the district school and ended with the college. The 
counties were to be cut into townships, these again, when con- 
taining more than one hundred families, were to be parted 
into wards, in each of which one primary school was to be 
established. This was a feature plainly borrowed from New 
England. The next was as plainly taken from the Middle 
States, for it required those who could to pay, and made the 
schools free to such and such alone as could not afford to edu- 
eate their sons and daughters. Even these children were not 


* Governor James Turner. November 21, 1804. 

+ Governor William Hawkins. November 20, 1811. 

+ These reports will be found in The Common Schools of South Carolina, 
Stephen B. Weeks. Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1896-'97, chap. 
xxix. Mr. Weeks’s monograph is a model of its kind. 

# Governor William Miller, November 20, 1816. 
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to receive free instruction for more than three years. Above 
the primary schools were to be academies, one in each of ten 
academical districts, and above them the university, then 
twenty years old. Like many another fine scheme for the 
public good, the plan of the committee was too far in advance 
of the means of the State and the ideas of the people, and 
never took the form of law. 

South Carolina, on the other hand, had established what 
might have been, but was not, a system of free common schools. 
Her law, enacted in 1811, required the people in each election 
district to provide as many school-houses as they had repre- 
sentatives in the lower branch of the Legislature, pledged the 
Legislature to appropriate annually three hundred dollars for 
the support of each school to be open to all white children, 
rich and poor alike, but provided that when the sum of money 
appropriated was too little to pay for the instruction of all 
who applied, preference should be given to destitute orphans 
and children of the poor. By this provision the intent of the 
law is made manifest. Schools were to be founded at public 
expense for the sole purpose of educating poor children. Only 
when the funds were sufficient could children of well-to-do 
parents be admitted. With this excellent intent the State 
went on year after year appropriating money till, in the course 
of ten years, three hundred thousand dollars had been drawn 
from the treasury, without producing any such result as the 
State desired. The districts took the money given them, 
rarely made any report on its use, and spent it as they saw fit. 
Generally they saw fit to expend it on some private or sec- 
tarian school, which in return gave free instruction to such 
poor children as the commissioners were pleased to send, and 
institutions of this class fed by the State came rapidly into ex- 
istence. In 1812 there were one hundred and thirty-three, . 
and in 1828 eight hundred and forty. But they were a very 
different sort from that contemplated by the framers of the 
law. Instead of free schools for the poor to which children 
of the rich might be admitted if the funds held out, they were 
generally private or denominational pay schools, which re- 
ceived the State’s money and admitted in return a certain num- 
ber of poor children sent by the commissioners. 
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To the educational system thus prevalent in all the States 
southward of New England, a system which aided with land 
and money academies and colleges of use to none save the 
prosperous, and ignored the poor or educated their children as 
paupers, Georgia affords no exception. The war for independ- 
ence was scarcely over, indeed the British army was still at 
New York, when the State entered with zeal on a scheme of 
public instruction highly creditable to its framers. Land was 
set apart in Augusta for a university, a thousand acres were 
granted in each county for the benefit of a free school, and pro- 
vision made for one academy in each of three counties. The 
year following the university was founded, endowed with forty 
thousand acres of wild land, and made the head of an edu- 
cational body of which all public schools “ supported by funds 
or public money ” were parts. 

To provide on paper for the creation of schools and colleges 
was an easy matter. But to actually bring them into exist- 
ence, to put up the buildings, secure the teachers, and assemble 
the pupils required money. The morey was not to be had, and 
1801 came before the university began its career in a one-room 
building in a city of two houses. A half dozen schools had 
been started meantime, and a number of county academies, 
which the State aided as much as it could. But they were all 
pay schools, were far beyond the reach of the great body of 
the plain people, who received small consideration before 
1817. Then two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
in 1821 a like sum, was set apart and the interest appro- 
priated “ for the support and encouragement of free schools.” 
It was a poor fund for the free schooling of indigent children, 
was scorned by the people, and, as committees assured the 
Legislature after ten years of trial, was “ wasted,” “ misap- 

plied,” “ dissipated with comparatively little benefit.” 
In the far Northwest, in the region once under the ordi- 
nance of 1787, but now parted into the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Tllinois, and the Territory of Michigan, the sixteenth section 
of each township had been set aside by the great land ordi- 
nance of 1785 for the support of public schools within the 
township. With so liberal a provision as this it should seem 
at first sight that from the very start the settled regions of the 
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Northwest Territory ought to have been dotted over with pub- 
lic schools. But this was far from the case, for many causes 
that could not be foreseen combined to hinder and delay the 
rise of the common-school system. Great tracts had been re- 
served by Connecticut and Virginia, and in these the Govern- 
ment did not own one section of land to dedicate to school pur- 
poses. Again and again it happened that, for geographical 
reasons, a township would be but a fraction and would not 
contain the sixteenth section. Sometimes the section would 
be swamp land or wholly or in part under water. For many 
years it was not settled whether the schools endowed with 
public lands should be controlled and managed by the local or 
the Federal Government. These obstacles in turn were re- 
moved, but others meantime had arisen. Save the emigrants- 
who came from New England in the early days, the mass 
of the pioneers was composed of people from Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, who knew nothing of the common school, 
eared nothing for it, and went on educating their children 
in the way they themselves had been. The dire poverty 
of the settlers, the hardships of frontier life, the long Indian 
wars, the pittance which the lands yielded even when used for 
school purposes, were all so many hindrances. There were 
plenty of universities and colleges of the frontier type—a 
dozen students, a teacher, and a cabin. There were academies 
quite as good as the needs of the people required; but no com- 
mon-school system, though the importance of such an institu- 
tion was again and again urged on the authorities. As early 
as 1800 the Territorial Legislature, then assembled for the first 
time, bade the delegate to Congress do his best ‘‘ to secure equal 
rights to school lands for all children,’ poor as well as rich. 
So strongly did this neglect of the poor appeal to the leaders 
of the movement for statehood that when Ohio made her 
first Constitution, in 1802, one section forbade the enactment 
of any law to deprive the poor of equal rights in the schools, 
academies, colleges, and universities endowed in whole or in 
part from the revenue arising from the Government land 
grants, and required their doors to be open to all scholars, 
students, and teachers, without any distinction or preference 
whatsoever. 
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Unhappily, the provision could not enforce itself, there 
was nobody to enforce it, and no change for the better is ap- 
parent. Here and there was what may be called a district 
school, but the custom of using the money obtained by selling 
or leasing the lands to pay for the instruction of poor chil- 
dren at a private school was almost universal. At last, in 
1806, part of the State was laid out into districts and the 
revenue yielded by each sixteenth section was set apart for 
the support of free schools. But not till 1824 was a law foreed 
through a reluctant Legislature to provide for the establish- 
ment of a common-school system supported by taxation. 

The story of education in Indiana is but a repetition’ of 
that of Ohio. There, too, from the beginning of its separate 
Territorial existence, what passed for higher education was 
encouraged, while primary education for the people was neg- 
lected. There, too, was a struggling university and a host of 
academies, but no common schools. The first State constitu- 
tion, however, required the Legislature to provide by law 
“for a general system of education, ascending in a regular 
eradation from township schools to a State university, wherein 
tuition shall be gratis, and equally open’ to all”; and under 
this, in 1816, was made the first attempt at a common-school 
system. Electors in each township might, if they saw fit, estab- 
lish schools; but no money was provided, and few came into 
existence. 

In Illinois the struggle was short and decisive. By an 
act of 1825, voters in any county might create districts, 
establish schools for white children between the ages of five 
and twenty, and maintain them by a tax of one-half mill on 
each dollar of taxable property. The law was not compulsory. 
Unless a majority of the voters favored a school, none would 
exist. Yet the idea of a free people being taxed for the sup- 
port of schools was vigorously resisted, and in 1829 the Legis- 
lature repealed so much of the law as provided State aid, and 
declared that no man should be taxed for the maintenance of 
schools unless he first gave his consent in writing. 

South of the Ohio lay the growing State of Kentucky. 
There, too, education had never been wholly neglected. From 


her earliest. days schools of the frontier type, academies, and 
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universities were endowed with land grants by Virginia and 
by her own Legislature. But the first serious effort at the 
education of the people by the establishment of elementary 
common schools was the creation of a literary fund in 1821. 
Into this fund was to go one half the net profits of the Bank 
of the Commonwealth. But in less than five years the Legis- 
lature diverted the money to other purposes, and no good 
came of the attempt. 

Of Tennessee her historian says, with absolute truth, 
“The history of the common school is the history of her pub- 
lic lands, and the history of her public lands is the history of 
confusion.” * Until 1829 no attempt was made to establish 
them, and that attempt was for many years a failure. Of 
colleges and universities there was no lack throughout the 
Union. Sixty-two were in full operation. But the common 
school, the school for the children of the people, was still to 
become a great American institution. 


* History of Tennessee, James Phelan, p. 233. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
POLITICAL IDEAS IN THE FIRST HALF CENTURY. 


Wuen our forefathers threw off their allegiance to Great 
Britain, and founded the republic of the United States, they 
announced to the world certain political ideas, all of which 
they firmly believed, but- very few of which they ventured to 
put in practice. They declared that all men are created equal, 
and endowed by their Creator with the inalienable rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that government 
is constituted among men for the sole purpose of securing these 
rights; that it derives its just powers from the consent of the 
governed; and that, failing to accomplish the high purpose 
for which it is established, it becomes the duty of the people 
to alter or destroy it. Had they attempted to apply these new 
truths generally, the whole social fabric would have gone to 
pieces. Happily, they were not so applied. They were ideals 
to be held up and attained to gradually, and the very men 
whose lips were constantly heard demanding the rights of 
man, the inalienable rights of man, went on and set up State 
governments in which these rights were very little regarded. 

Nor could it have been otherwise. In the confusion which 
followed the outbreak of the war for independence the colonial 
governments were swept away, and the people, taking au- 
thority into their own hands, established others of their own 
making. As the dispute was not supposed to be of long dura- 
tion, the new governments were regarded as makeshifts, 
to serve till the question with the mother-country was set- 
tled. They were, therefore, of the simplest kind, and con- 
sisted of Provincial Congresses, Provincial Conventions, and 
Committees of Safety or Committees of Correspondence. In 
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every case the Provincial Congress exercised all legislative 
authority, and consisted of one house, to which came delegates 
elected by the people, or chosen at a mass meeting of citizens, 
or appointed by the municipal authorities of cities or towns. 
The Committees of Safety were composed of men elected by 
the Provincial Congresses, and were intrusted with the duties 
of governors. 

These bodies, however, had scarcely been set up when col- 
ony after colony was forced to consider the expediency of 
adopting a more regular and permanent form. Naturally 
enough, the first to feel this need was Massachusetts, and from 
her came a letter to the second Continental Congress, which 
met at Philadelphia on the tenth of May, 1775, describing 
the trouble the people labored under for want of “a regular 
form of government,” and asking for “explicit advice 
respecting the taking up and exercising the powers of civil 
government.” To this appeal answer was made that no obe- 
dience was due to the act of Parliament changing the char- 
ter of Massachusetts, nor to the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor who endeavored to subvert the charter; that these 
men should be considered as absent and their offices vacant; 
that the Provincial Convention should call on the people 
to elect assemblymen; that the assembly so chosen should 
elect a council; and that the assembly and council should rule 
till it pleased his Majesty to appoint a governor who would 
govern in accordance with the charter. 

New Hampshire was next to apply “for the advice and 
direction of Congress with respect to a method of administer- 
ing justice and regulating our civil police.” She was told 
to set up such a form of government as “ will best produce 
the happiness of the people ”; and before 1775 ended, the very 
same advice in the very same words was given to South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. By May of 1776 all idea of submission 
had disappeared, and Congress, declaring it necessary “to 
suppress every kind of authority under the Crown,” urged 
the colonies to take up civil government.* 

Acting accordingly, all save two made constitutions of 


* May 15, 1776. 
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government.* Connecticut and Rhode Island went on under 
their old charters, the one till 1818, and the other till 1842. 

The instruments thus framed in the course of the war 
consisted in general of a preamble, a bill or declaration of 
rights, and the Constitution proper. In the preambles were 
set forth the principles of popular government, the purposes 
for which each particular government was constituted, and 
the reasons which induced the people to establish it at the 
time they did. The bills or declarations of rights consisted in 
every case of asummary of what were understood to be the in- 
alienable rights of man. They declared that all men are born 
free and equal; that they have certain natural, inherent, and 
inalienable rights, among which are to be reckoned life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; that for the protection of 
these it is necessary that there should be freedom of con- 
science, liberty of speech and of the press, trial by jury, habeas 
corpus, no cruel punishments, no excessive fines, no ex-post 
facto legislation; that the military should be subordinate to 
the civil power; that no soldiers should be quartered on the 
people in time of peace; that the right to bear arms, the right 
to petition for the redress of grievances, the right to be secure 
from unreasonable search or seizure of papers or person 
should not be abridged, nor property taken without due com- 
pensation. 

The Constitution proper provided in each State a govern- 
ment composed of three branches—the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and judicial. The legislative branch passed by different 
names in different States: in some it was the General Court; 
in others, the Legislature; in yet others, the Assembly or 
the General Assembly; but in all save Pennsylvania, Geor- 
gia, and Vermont, there were two houses. No principle 
of popular government was more frequently and positively 
asserted than that taxation and representation go hand in 
hand. It is not surprising, therefore, that an examination 


* 1476, July 2d, New Jersey; July 5th, Virginia; July 15th, Pennsylvania ; 
August 14th, Maryland; September 10th, Delaware; December 18th, North Caro- 
lina. 1777, February 5th, Georgia; April 20th, New York. 1778, March 19th, 
South Carolina. 1780, March 2d, Massachusetts. 1788, October 31st, New 
Hampshire. 
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of these early constitutions reveals the fact that proportional 
representation in the Legislature based on population did not 
exist; that the number of men who sat in any House or 
Senate depended not on how many human beings resided in 
the State, but on how many taxpayers, or how many free- 
holders, or how many electors lived in the counties, or the 
cities, or the towns from which the delegates came. The 
Massachusetts Senate consisted of forty men apportioned 
among the counties according to the amount of taxes each 
paid. The more taxes the more senators. The same rule ap- 
plied in New Hampshire, where the Senate numbered 
twelve. In New York representation was according to elec- 
tors.* In Pennsylvania there was no Senate. In New Jer- 
sey, in Delaware, in North Carolina, population was utterly 
ignored, and each county, no matter what the number of its 
inhabitants, had an equal representation in the State Senate. 

Nor did the people receive any more consideration in the 
lower branches of the Legislatures. In Connecticut each town, 
and in six other States each county, whether large or small, 
populous or thinly settled, sent exactly the same number of 
representatives.t Four others { restricted representation to 
property owners, and apportioned the delegates among the 
towns or counties according to taxable polls. 

No principle, again, of popular government had been 
more loudly proclaimed than the great truth that all gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of the 


* The counties were arranged in four great senatorial districts, to one of which 
nine, to another three, and to each of two others six senators were apportioned, 
But it was also ordered that seven years after the close of the war for independ- 
ence a census should be taken; that if it should then appear that the number was 
not justly apportioned, the Legislature should “adjust the proportion as near as 
may be to the number of qualified” voters in each district; and that when the 
number of voters in any district had increased by one twenty-fourth of that 
returned by the census, one more senator should be given to the district, 

+ Connecticut, two from each town; New Jersey, three from each county; 
Delaware, seven from each county; Maryland, four from each county and two 
from Baltimore and two from Annapolis; Virginia, two from each county; North 
Carolina, two from each county; Georgia, ten from each county, save Liberty, 
which had fourteen, the port and town of Savannah had four, and that of Sun- 
bury, two. 

{ New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania. 
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governed. Yet under most of these early constitutions none 
but property-owning, tax-paying men could give that consent 
from which government derives its just powers. The gov- 
ernment set up by many a constitution, despite the principle 
announced in its preamble, was that of a class. Nowhere, 
save in Vermont, did manhood suffrage exist. Elsewhere no 
man voted who did not pay a property tax, or rent a house, 
or own a specified number of acres of land, or have a speci- 
fied yearly income.* Each one of the State constitutions 
guaranteed liberty of conscience; but the man who did not 
exercise that liberty of conscience in such wise as to become 
a Protestant or a Cathclic, a trinitarian or a believer in the 
divine inspiration of the Old and New Testament, must give 
up all hope of political preferment.+ Even to such as could 
subscribe to creeds and doctrines the way to public office was 
barred by property qualifications, which increased with the 
dignity of the office till it became absolutely impossible for 
a poor man to become a candidate for the State Senate or 
the governorship. 

When election day had passed, when the taxable poll, the 
house-renter, the man with fifty pounds’ worth of real estate, 
the owner of fifty acres freehold had cast his ballot or given 
his viva-voce vote, his part in the government of his State was 
played. The Legislature, the General Court, did the rest, 
elected the Governor in most cases, chose his council, ap- 
pointed and removed the judges of the courts, the justices 
of the peace, the sheriffs of the counties, the civil officers, and 
all militia officers down to the grade of captain. Nor was the 
Governor when elected invested with a tithe of the power now 
exercised by his successor. The early State constitutions were 
made at a time when the people were still smarting under the 
effect of the vetoes, the prorogations, the tyranny of the royal 
governors, and were still under the influence of the principles 
and teachings set forth by the revolutionary leaders. They 
were of no mind to repeat a bitter experience, and from pre- 
amble to schedule their constitutions are marked all through 


* History of the People of the United States, vol. iii, pp. 146, 147. 
t Ibid., p. 148. t Ibid., p. 148, 
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with unmistakable signs of distrust of the one-man power and a 
perfect trust of the popular Legislature. The executive of 
revolutionary days had no extensive patronage, no well-paid 
offices at his disposal. In eleven States he had no veto; in one 
he was given a qualified veto, and in another this power was 
vested in a Council of Revision, of which he was a member. 
Everywhere he was checked by an executive council. Every- 
where, save in New Jersey and Maryland, he could be im- 
peached, tried, and, if found guilty, removed from office, and 
nowhere did he exercise an unrestricted power to pardon. So 
great was the power of the Legislatures that the constitutions 
of nine States could be amended without in any way consult- 
ing the people. 

Yet our forefathers must not be accused of inconsistency, 
however much their practice departed from their theory. 
Their faces were set in the right direction. They were 
determining on just what principles governments should be 
founded, and, having announced and defined these princi- 
ples, they went on to put them in practice as quickly as they 
could. But they had not gone very far when it became evi- 
dent that by a timid adherence to custom and to precedent 
many things had found a place in the constitutions which 
had no place there, and these, the moment an opportunity of- 
fered, were removed. How greatly the experience of a few 
years of self-government affected the political ideas of the time 
was shown when New York abolished the entailment of es- 
tates, when Virginia provided for religious liberty, and in 
1787, when two instruments of vast importanee—the Or- 
dinance of Government for the Territory northwest of the 
river Ohio, and the Constitution of the United States—were 
framed at New York and Philadelphia. By the first three 
great principles were firmly established in the new West, 
and by each one of them the rights of man were much ex- 
tended. Estates both of resident and non-resident proprietors 
dying intestate were to be divided equally among the heirs; 
the navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence, and the carrying places between them, were to be. 
common highways, and forever free not only to the inhabit- 
ants of the territory and of the States then existing, but ta 
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those of States yet to be admitted into the Union; and, finally, 
slavery and involuntary servitude, save as a punishment for 
crime, was forbidden. By the Federal Constitution repre- 
sentation in the House is apportioned according to population. 

Reform was the order of the day, and in the general re- 
vision of the old State constitutions, between 1790 and 1800, 
and in the eight newly made or amended the rights of man 
were greatly extended. Pennsylvania cast away her religious 
test, and put the ballot in the hands of every tax-paying male. 
In Kentucky and Vermont manhood suffrage for the first 
time was made a part of the political system of the United 
States. New Hampshire followed and abolished the relig- 
lous qualification once exacted of her Governor and her Legis- 
lature, took off poll taxes, and gave the suffrage to every male 
inhabitant twenty-one years old. Delaware enfranchised every 
free white male of age who had lived two years on her soil, 
and ceased to ask if he believed in the Trinity and the divine 
inspiration of the Testaments. South Carolina opened the 
polls to Catholics. Georgia did away with her religious test 
for civil office and the property qualification once required of 
all voters. 

During the last decade of the eighteenth century, therefore, 
a great stride forward was made. Church and state began to 
be separated. Religious qualifications almost ceased to be a 
condition for the exercise of civil rights. Property qualifica- 
tions were much reduced, and the democratic doctrine of uni- 
versal suffrage was spreading fast. Everywhere the plain 
people were calling for a larger share in the management of 
political affairs, for speedier justice, for more elective offices, 
for the abolition of life-tenure, for manhood suffrage, and 
before 1810 serious attempts were made in Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia to secure new constitutions or 
amend the old in such wise as to obtain these things. They 
failed; the men who agitated for reform and the rights of 
man were denounced as disorganizers, levellers, Jacobins, 
malcontents of the worst sort, and in all that decade but one 
new constitution—that of Ohio—was produced; and but one 
old constitution—that of Maryland—was amended. There, 
in 1810, the property qualification for voters was abolished, 
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the suffrage was given to every free white male of full age 
and a resident of the State, and the Legislature forbidden to 
ever again lay a tax for the support of any form of religion. 
New Jersey, in 1807, took off her property qualification, and 
established manhood suffrage by the simple process of an act 
explanatory of the constitution. 

The second decade of the century opened with the admis- . 
sion of one new State * into the Union, and closed with the 
admission of five + others and the framing of a constitution 
in Connecticut. These years were pre-eminently a period of 
constitution making, and the instruments then put forth give 
visible evidence of a great change in political ideas. All of 
them provide for the election of the Governor by the people, 
all of them give him a veto,{ make him removable by im- 
peachment, permit him to remit fines and forfeitures, par- 
don all offences save treason, and greatly extend his ap- 
pointing power. The people were drifting away from the 
old idea that the Legislature is the bulwark of popular rights. 
Twenty years of government by rival and hostile political 
parties had shaken the old faith in the representatives of the 
people. The gerrymandering, the wild-cat banking, the 
neglect of popular interests, the failure to respond to popu- 
lar demands for reform in the old States, were’ full of in- 
struction for the constitution makers in the new. Vague 
and general grants of power, resting on the supposition that 
the Legislature will be sure to do what is for the welfare 
of the people, are replaced by strict prohibitions not to do 
this, by positive injunctions not to do that, and by provi- 


* Louisiana. 

+ Indiana, 1816; Mississippi, 1817; Tlinois, 1818; Alabama, 1819; Maine, 
1820. 

f In 1820 the Governor had no veto in Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ohio. In Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi the 
veto could be overridden by a two-thirds vote of each branch of the Legislature. 
In Connecticut, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, and, later, in 
Missouri, a bill could be passed over the veto by a majority of all members elected 
to each branch. In Vermont the bill objected to must lie over to the next session. 
New York gave her veto to the Council of Revision, and required a two-third 
vote in both houses to pass a bill over the veto, 
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sions which might much better have been placed on the 
statute-book. Some forbid imprisonment for debt after the 
debtor has surrendered all his estate; others declare that es- 
tates of suicides shall be divided among the heirs just as in 
cases of natural death; * and still others that in suits for libel 
truth shall be a good defence.+ Five have long provisions 
touching banks; { one prohibits the establishment of a lot- 
tery; ~ others enjoin it on the Legislature to establish free 
schools and colleges, and take proper care of the school lands. 
Four give the ballot to white males.|| Two restrict the fran- 
chise to free white males who pay a State or county tax.* 
The rights of man are fast being extended. Even the old 
idea that taxation and representation should go together is fast 
being abandoned. Two States now base representation in 
the lower branch of the Legislature on white population. 
Three others give representation to white males; two restrict 
it to the voting population. The conviction that the life tenure 
of office, or tenure during good behavior, is undemocratic is 
now firmly rooted in the popular mind, and in three of the 
new Western States judges must be removed by the Governor 
on address by the Legislature. 

But the greatest forward movement in all this period was 
the framing of a constitution for Connecticut. Fourteen years 
before, during the outburst of democracy which ushered in 
the century, her form of government had been denounced, 
and a vigorous effort made to change it.) We still live, it was 
said by one of the agitators for reform, under the old jumble 
of legislative, executive, and judicial powers called a charter. 
We still suffer from the old restrictions on the right to vote; 
we are still ruled by the whims of seven lawyers. Twelve 
men form the council; seven make a majority, and in the 
hands of these seven are all powers—legislative, executive, ju- 


* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi. 

+ Mississippi, Connecticut, New York. 

+ Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi. 

# New York. 

| Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri. 

A Louisiana, Mississippi. 

( History of the People of the United States, vol. ili, pp. 190-198, 
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dicial. Without their leave no law can pass, no law can be 
repealed. On them more than half the House of Assembly 
is dependent for reappointment as justices, as judges, or for 
promotion in the militia. By their will each year there are 
brought into official life six judges of the Superior Court, 
twenty-eight judges of probate courts, forty of county courts, 
and five hundred and ten justices of the peace, and all the 
sheriffs. Not only do the seven make laws and appoint 
_judges to administer the laws, but as lawyers they plead be- 
fore the judges they annually appoint, and as a Court of 
Errors interpret the laws of their own making. Is this, it 
was asked, a constitution? Is this an instrument of govern- 
ment for free men? And who may be a free man in Con- 
necticut? No one who does not have a freehold estate worth 
seven dollars, or a personal estate on the tax list of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars. We demand a constitution 
which shall separate the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers; which shall extend the free man’s oath to men who 
labor on the highways, who serve in the militia, who pay 
small taxes, but possess no estates. We demand the free 
exercise of all religions, independent judges, and the dis- 
trict system of choosing assistants and representatives in Con- 
egress. 

By the constitution adopted in 1818 many of these de- 
mands were secured. The three departments of government 
were distinctly separated. The council was replaced by a 
Senate, whose members did not sit as a Court of Errors; the 
franchise was extended to men who served in the militia, or 
paid a State tax, or had a freehold estate of the value of seven 
dollars. Judges of the Supreme Court of Errors and the Supe- 
rior Court were made independent of the Legislature, and an 
injunction was inserted that no person should be required by 
law to join or support or be classed with any congregation, 
church, or religious association. 

That all men should vote and all judges be independent; 
that people should be represented, and not mere political areas 
as towns and counties; that there should be fewer appointed 
and more elected officials, were now self-evident truths. They 
were to be applied, not justified, and in the course of the next 
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decade serious efforts to apply them were made in four old 
States. 

The struggle in New York was most interesting, for it 
was a struggle between the rights of property and the rights 
ofman. As the constitution then stood, any male of full age 
who had resided six months in any county, and was possessed 
of a freehold of the value of twenty pounds within the county, 
or had rented a tenement therein of the value of forty shillings, 
and had been rated and paid taxes to the State, might vote 
for member of assembly. But to vote for senator or governor 
he must be possessed of a freehold of the value of one hundred 
pounds over and above all debts charged thereon. The con- 
stitution apparently arranged the males in the State in three 
great classes: those who could not vote for any State official; 
the twenty-pound freeholders and forty-shilling renters, \ AG 
could vote for members of the assembly; and the one-hundred- 
pound freeholders, who were electors of assemblymen, senators, 
Bee at boverncr, and governor. But the narrow interpre- 
tation which the law placed on the word freehold deprived of 
a vote many a man who, from the language of the constitu- 
tion, would seem to be entitled to it. In the eye of the law, 
a man who possessed a piece of land for his own life or the 
life of another was a freeholder, and if the land was worth 
twenty or one hundred pounds—that is, fifty or two hundred 
and fifty dollars—he might vote. But a man who held an 
estate in a farm, or city lot, or tract of land for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, was a leaseholder, and could not vote, 
though the land was worth one hundred thousand dollars. In 
this class were the many lessees of Trinity Church in New York 
city, and the thousands of farmers who, as lessees of the great 
Dutch manors, held their land for nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years.. A second class of disfranchised landholders were 
the equitable freeholders, as they were called—the men who, 
in northern and western New York, had purchased farms on 
the instalment plan from the Holland Land Company or the 
Pulteney, the Hornby, or other estates. In place of selling 
in fee simple, and taking back a mortgage, these great land- 
owners would sell on long credit, with payments at certain 
intervals, and execute a contract to convey by deed when the 
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last instalment of the purchase money had been paid down 
by the farmer. Were or were not these holders of land con- 
tracts freeholders within the meaning of the law? The com- 
mon belief was that they were not, so they could not, and 
did not vote. Nevertheless, a statute had been enacted per- 
mitting them to serve as jurors. But a juror must be a free- 
holder, and the question whether equitable freeholders were 
or were not electors under the constitution became more com- 
plicated than ever. In other parts of the State it was cus- 
tomary to give a deed and take back a mortgage as security 
for the payment of the purchase money. Who owned such a 
piece of land, the mortgageor or the mortgagee? With which 
did the freehold rest? The law said with both, and gave a 
vote to whichever one happened to be in actual possession. 
The doubt cast on the meaning of freeholder by statutes such 
as these, the degradation to the place of leaseholders of fifty 
thousand tax-paying farmers, purchasers from the great land- 
holders of northern and western New York, the growing belief 
that manhood suffrage was the true principle of democratic 
government, and the shameful abuse of power by the Council 
of Appointment and the Council of Revision, at last forced the 
rulers of the State to give way. In April, 1821, the question 
of a State convention to amend the constitution was submitted 
to the people, and carried by a majority of seventy-four thou- 
sand votes. In August the convention met at Albany and 
began the work of extending the rights of man. 

The Council of Appointment—a body of five men—had 
then at its absolute disposal seven hundred offices in the city 
of New York, and fourteen thousand nine hundred and forty- 
three in the State. It was the greatest political machine of 
the day. Fitness had long ceased to be a qualification for 
office. The worker was alone considered, and so corrupt had 
the council become that it had even dared to give a justice- 
ship of the peace to a man in Columbia County whom the 
people had seen looking through the bars of the jail for hay- 
ing hired some one to burn his neighbor’s barn. The council 
was swept away without one dissenting vote. 

Next went the Council of Revision. At the head of the 
board sat the Governor, and before him the chancellor and 
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judges of the Supreme Court. Yet the body had exceeded its 
powers, had passed bills known to be tainted by corruption, 
and, by rejecting others which could not secure the two-thirds 
vote of both Senate and Assembly, had made itself a third and 
the chief legislative body in the State. This, too, was abol- 
ished without defence and without regret. The real struggle 
was between the rights of property and the rights of man, 
between the political ideas of the century but lately gone out 
and those of the century just come in. 

It was generally conceded that the old property qualifica- 
tions for electors of the governor and Assembly should be abol- 
ished. But a strong minority insisted that in the Senate prop- 
erty should be represented, and that no man should vote for 
senator who did not have in his own or his wife’s right an 
interest in law or in equity in lands or tenements in the State 
of the value of two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Why, it was asked, do we have two branches to the Legis- 
lature? In order that the one may be a check on the other. 
But if the members of the two belong to the same social 
class, are animated by the same sympathies, and elected by 
the same voters, will they not be the same sort of men, and 
exercise no check on each other? Is not property desirable? 
Is it not worth protection? All that goes to embellish society 
depends upon it. Churches and hospitals are erected, and 
schools established by property, and every government that 
has the interest of the governed at heart must feel bound to 
protect it. Is it safe, then, to put every branch of government 
in the hands of men destitute of property and without landed 
interests? 

Foremost in the ranks of those who stood for a property 
qualification for electors of the Senate was Chancellor Kent, 
the most renowned judge and legal commentator the State of 
New York has yet produced. He did not, he said, object to 
making men who were not freeholders electors of the governor 
and members of the Assembly, but the Senate was the sheet 
anchor of the people’s safety. Without it, said he, the agri- 
cultural interest is committed to the winds. It should be the 
representative of the landed interest and its security against 
the caprice of the motley assemblage of paupers, emigrants, 
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journeymen, manufacturers, and those undefinable classes of 
inhabitants which a State and city like ours is calculated to 
invite. This is not a fancied alarm. Universal suffrage jeop- 
ardizes property, and puts it in the power of the poor and the 
profligate to control the affluent. This democratic principle 
cannot be contemplated without terror. We have seen its 
career in Europe, and the things done there should be a warn- 
ing to us here. It is madness to expect an exemption from those 
passions by which other nations have been first inflamed and 
then destroyed, and if we borrow no wisdom from their mis- 
fortunes our posterity will deplore in sackcloth and ashes the 
delusions of this day. 

In the ranks of those who stood up for the rights of man 
was Martin Van Buren, then one of the ablest lawyers and 
political leaders in the State. Van Buren was born on the 
fifth of December, 1782, in a log building at Kinderhook, an 
old Dutch village on the east bank of the Hudson river, where 
his father, Abraham Van Buren, was a thrifty farmer and 
tavern-keeper, if the campaign stories of the Whigs may be 
believed. The boy Martin obtained what education he could 
in such schools as the village afforded, attended the Kinder- 
hook Academy, and at fourteen began to read law in the office 
of a local attorney. After the custom of the day, he was 
janitor, errand-boy, and student all at the same time. He 
swept the office, lighted the fires, carried messages, copied and 
served papers, and read the shelf of books members of the 
bar were expected to peruse. After six years spent in this 
wise at Kinderhook, and one at New York city—for no man 
could then be admitted to the bar who had not passed seven 
years in preparation—Van Buren returned to his native village 
in 1803 and plunged at once into politics. The State was 
torn by the struggles of the Federalists and Republicans for 
power, intensified by the bitter faction quarrels of the follow- 
ers of the great families, the Clintonians, the Livingstonians, 
and the Burrites. Van Buren, who had been a Republican 
from boyhood, and who, before he was eighteen, had been a 
delegate to a Republican convention for Columbia and Rens- 
selaer Counties, espoused the cause of the Clintonians, became — 
a strong partisan and active worker, and soon received his 
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reward. In 1808 he was appointed surrogate of Columbia 
County; was elected to the State Senate in 1812; was ap- 
pointed attorney-general in 1815; was chosen United States 
senator in 1821, and made a member of the convention to re- 
vise the constitution of the State. 

To the dismal forebodings of the chancellor, and the pre- 
dictions of those who “would not bow before the idol of 
universal suffrage,” Van Buren replied that experience was 
the test of government, and did not justify the dread of uni- 
versal suffrage so many entertained. He pointed out that 
property had been just as safe in States where every man 
voted as in those where the franchise was restricted to the 
owners of lands and houses. He pointed out the injustice of 
giving the ballot to the holders of the two hundred and fifty- 
six millions of real estate, and refusing it to men who paid 
taxes on one hundred and fifty millions of personal property. 
He met the arguments of those who predicted that the fruits 
of universal suffrage would be agrarian laws, and the taxation 
of real estate exclusively, with the remark that when that 
time came it made little difference what was in the constitu- 
tion. “ When the people of this State shall have so far de- 
generated, when the principles of good order and good gov- 
ernment which now happily characterize our people and afford 
security to our institutions, shall have so far given way to 
anarchy and violence as to lead to an attack on private prop- 
erty, either by an agrarian law or by an attempt to throw 
all public burdens on any particular class of men, then all 
constitutional provisions will be idle and unavailing, because 
they will have lost all their force and influence.” . — 

Yet Van Buren, Democrat though he was, would not go 
beyond “the verge of universal suffrage.” He would not 
“ cheapen the invaluable right.” He was “ disposed to go as 
far as any man in the extension of rational liberty, but he 
could not consent to undervalue the precious privilege so far 
as to confer it with undiscriminating hand upon every one, 
black or white, who would be kind enough to condescend to 
accept it.” In the end the property qualification for white 
electors was abolished, and every male citizen of full age 
and a resident of the State who could fulfil either of three 
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conditions * was given the right to vote “for all officers 
that are now or may hereafter be elective by the peo- 
9) 

But reform did not stop here. The free negro was recog- 
nized to be a man, and was given the ballot when he possessed 
a freehold worth two hundred and fifty dollars. Under the 
old constitution representation in the Assembly was appor- 
tioned among the counties according to the number of electors 
in each. Under the new, representation was according to the 
number of inhabitants, excluding aliens, paupers, and negroes 
not taxed. Under the old, the Council of Revision had the veto; 
under the new, it was given to the Governor. The charter- 
ing of lotteries and the sale of lottery tickets was forbidden, 
ind thousands of officers once selected by the Council of AS 
pointment were brought one step nearer a choice by the 
people. 

In 1820 the people of Massachusetts amended their con- 
stitution,+ and there, too, in her convention was the same 
hostility to universal suffrage, the same distrust of the 
plain people, and the old struggle between the rights of prop- 
erty and the rights of man. The champion of those who 
stood up for a property qualification was Daniel Webster. 
“Tn my opinion,” said he, “there are two questions be- 
fore the committee: the first is, Shall the legislative de- 
partment be constructed without any other check than such 
as arises simply from dividing the members of this depart- 
ment into two houses? The second is, If such other and 
further check ought to exist, in what manner shall it be 
created? 

“Tf the two Houses are to be chosen in the manner pro- 
posed (dividing the State into districts, and choosing a given 
number of senators and a given number of representatives 


ple. 


* These conditions were—the payment, if not exempt, of a State or county 
tax on real or personal property; or service, if not exempt, in the militia; or 
three years’ residence in the State, one year in the county, and actual labor on 
the highways or payment of a tax equivalent. 

+ The convention called to amend the constitution of 1780 met in November 
1820, and submitted fourteen amendments to the people. At an election, held 
in April, 1821, five were rejected. 
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in each in proportion to population), there is obviously no 
other check or control than a division into separate chambers. 
The members of both Houses are to be chosen at the same 
time, by the same electors, in the same district, and for the 
same term of office. They will, of course, be actuated by 
the same feelings and interests. Whatever motives may 
at the moment exist to elect particular members of one 
House will operate equally on the choice of members of the 
other. There is so little real utility in this mode that, if 
nothing more be done, it would be more expedient to 
choose all the members of the Legislature, without dis- 
tinction, simply as members of the Legislature, and make 
the division into two Houses either by lot or otherwise 
after these members thus chosen shall have come up to the 
Capitol. : 

“It has been said that we propose to give to property, 
merely as such, a control over the people, numerically consid- 
ered. But this I take not to be-at all the nature of the propo- 
sition. The Senate is not to be a check on the people, but on 
the House of Representatives. It is the case of an authority 
given to one agent to check or control the acts of another. 
There can be no effectual control without some difference of 
origin, or character, or interest, or feeling, or sentiment. And 
the great question, in this country has been where to find or 
how to create this difference in a government entirely elective 
and popular. Various modes have been attempted in various 
States. In some a difference of qualification has been required 
in the persons to be elected. This obviously produces little or 
no effect. All property qualification, even the highest, is so 
low as to produce no exclusion to any extent in any of the 
States. A difference of age in the persons elected is some- 
times required, but this is found to be equally unimportant. 
In some States a different sort of qualification in the electors 
is required for the two Houses, and this is probably the most 
proper and efficient check.” 

Webster’s view prevailed, and the old qualification for 
senators remained unchanged. But the property qualification 
for voters was cast aside, and the ballot given to every male 
citizen of full age (save paupers and persons under guardian- 
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ship) who has resided within the Commonwealth one year and 
had paid any State or county tax assessed within two years. 
But a proposition to change the system of representation in the 
House and Senate was rejected. 

Next to feel the spirit of the age was Rhode Island, where, 
in 1824, the first constitution in her history was framed by a 
convention, but, unhappily, rejected by the voters. Maryland 
followed, and in 1826, after a struggle of more than twenty 
years, opened her public offices to the Jews. From the day 
when her constitution went into effect in 1776 every man ap- 
pointed to any office of profit or trust must, before he entered 
on his duties, “subscribe a declaration of his belief in the 
Christian religion.” Because of this restriction no Hebrew, 
no infidel, no free-thinker, no one who did not believe in the 
divine paternity of Jesus Christ, could hold any political office, 
or be an officer in the militia, or sit as a juror, or even practice 
law in the courts of Maryland. Over and over again the at- 
tempt was made to blot this remnant of the middle ages from 
the constitution of the State. But to amend it was no easy 
matter. <A bill to alter it must pass the General Assem- 
bly, must be published at least three months before the next , 
election, and “be confirmed by the General Assembly 
after a new election of delegates in the first session after 
such new election.” Hard as was the task, there was one 
man in the State who thought it worth undertaking. He 
brought in a bill to alter the constitution and make his He- 
brew fellow-men eligible to office; it failed. He tried again, 
a second, a third, and a fourth time. Then even his con- 
stituents turned from him and elected another representa- 
tive in his place. Still he persevered in the cause of the 
rights of man till he again became a member of the Assem- 
bly, when his first act was to once more introduce “ the Jew 
evi hh 

Those who opposed it argued that the restriction was no 
hardship, because a test existed in Massachusetts,* in New 


* * Any person chosen Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, Counsellor, Senator, 
Representative, accepting the trust, shall, before ‘entering on his duties,’ make 
and subscribe the following declaration, viz.—I, A. B., do declare that I believe in 
the Christian religion. . . .” 
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Jersey,* in Delaware,t+ in North Carolina; ¢ that if the bill 
passed, not only Jews, but Turks and Chinamen would be 
eligible to office; that the Jews were unworthy of relief; that 
their religion, while harmless in private life, was dangerous 
in the administration of government; that it was the Jew 
who crucified the Saviour of the world. 

They were answered that the test in Massachusetts applied 
to none but the highest offices in the Commonwealth; that 
Delaware had long ago abolished hers; and that in North Caro- 
lina a few years before, when an attempt was made in the 
Legislature to unseat a Jew, it was decided that the test was 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States, and he 
remained a member. The disqualification was denounced as 
against the policy of our country, the spirit of the age, the 
principles of our governments, the Maryland declaration of 
rights, and against the letter of the Constitution of the United 
States. ‘“‘ Could this question,” said one friend of the bill, 
“be brought before some tribunal competent to decide, I 
would undertake to maintain that the privilege this bill pro- 
fesses to give is already secured by our national compact. 
I would boldly contend that the State of Maryland has de- 
prived, and still continues to deprive, American citizens of 
their just political rights. The man who cannot hold the 
most trivial office in the State of Maryland may be chosen 
to preside over its destinies as President of the United States. 
He may be commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, yet he cannot be an ensign or a lieutenant in 


* “ All persons professing a belief in the faith of any Protestant sect . 
shall be capable of being elected into any office of profit or trust on being a mem- 
ber of either branch of the Legislature.” 

+ “Every person who shall be chosen a member of either house, or spose 
to any office or place of trust,” before entering on his duties, “shall make and 
subscribe the following declaration, to wit: I, A. B., do profess faith in God the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, and the Holy Ghost, one God blessed 
for evermore; and I do acknowledge the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be given by divine inspiration.” Constitution of 1776. Not in that of 
1792. 

+ “That no person who shall deny the being of a God, or the truth of the 
Protestant religion, or the divine authority either of the Old or New Testaments 

. shall be capable of holding any office, or place of trust, or profit in the civil 
department within this State.” 
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the militia of Maryland. He may sit on the bench, and in 
the Federal courts pass judgment on the people of Maryland, 
but under your constitution he cannot be a justice of the peace 
to decide the most trifling dispute. He may be a juror in the 
Circuit Courts of the United States, and as such be an arbiter 
of the life, liberty, reputation of the first among you, yet he 
cannot under the laws of Maryland sit in the same box to 
mete out justice to a pilfering slave. He may be a United 
States marshal of the district, but he cannot be a constable. 
The Federal Constitution has guaranteed to every American 
citizen the right of worshipping God in such manner as he 
pleases, and this right is violated whenever he is made to 
feel the consequences of his opinions either by direct bodily 
inflictions or by disqualification.” At last prejudice was over- 
come by reason. The bill passed the Legislature in 1825; 
the Confirmatory Act in 1826, and another of the rights of 
man was extended to Hebrews. 

The gain in New York and in Maryland was great indeed. 
Yet in neither State were the people satisfied. The old agita- 
tion for manhood suffrage went on as vigorously as ever, till 
in 1826 the New York constitution was again amended, the 
tax qualification for white voters abolished, and the franchise 
extended to every male citizen of full age who had resided one 
year in the State and six months in the county in which his 
vote was offered. 

Virginia was next to yield, and, after a contest of nearly 
twenty years, called a convention to revise and amend her 
constitution adopted in 1776. Not a word was said in it 
concerning the franchise, save that “the right of suffrage 
in the election of members of both houses shall remain as 
exercised at present.” This left it as then defined by law, 
and the law gave it to a small landed aristocracy. No free 
negro, no mulatto, no man who refused to give assurance 
of fidelity to the constitution, could vote under any cireum- 
stances. Every other male citizen of the Commonwealth 
aged twenty-one years could vote on either of three condi- 
tions—he must be possessed, or his tenant for years, at will or 
at sufferance, must be possessed, of twenty-five acres of land, 
properly planted, on which was a house with a foundation at 
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least twelve feet square; or own in freehold fifty acres of un- 
improved land; or have a freehold or estate interest in a lot 
or part of a lot in some city or town established by law. As 
Williamsburg and the borough of Norfolk then had the right 
to send one delegate each to the Assembly, a freeman in either 
might vote if a housekeeper and possessed of a visible estate 
of $166.66; or, having served an apprenticeship of five years 
in the borough, could show a certificate of the fact from a 
Court of Hustings. 

The effect of this limited franchise, it was believed, had 
been hurtful to Virginia in many ways. Legislation and ap- 
pointment to office had been confined to freeholders. Migra- 
tion from the State of small land-owners and of landless men 
had been greatly encouraged. Immigration of the same class 
to the State had been absolutely prevented; while within the 
Commonwealth had grown up a steadily increasing class of 
men, numbering eighty-nine thousand, who paid taxes, yet 
gave no vote for a member of the Assembly, and were there- 
fore governed without their consent. Again and again at- 
tempts were made to secure a convention, extend the suf- 
frage, and give representation to men, and not merely to coun- 
ties and incorporated towns and cities. At last, in 1829, a 
convention met, revised the constitution, and extended the 
franchise somewhat, but still restricted it by property qualifi- 
cations as curious as they were elaborate. Representatives in 
Congress were now apportioned among the counties, cities, 
boroughs, and towns on the basis of population, which was 
defined to be all free persons, including those bound to service, 
and three fifths of the slaves. Untaxed Indians were not to 
be counted. At all elections to office the votes must be given 
viva voce, and not by ballot. No man who fought a duel, 
sent a challenge, or in any way aided or assisted in a duel, 
could hold any office elective or appointive in the Common- 
wealth. No law of any sort could originate in the Senate, nor 
even be amended by it, without consent of the House of Dele- 
gates; nor could the abolition of any court deprive the judge 
thereof of his office unless two thirds of the members of each 
House consented. 

Thus was it that in the course of the first fifty years of our 
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national existence the political ideas of the people changed 
greatly, and changed for the better. Test oaths and religious 
qualifications for office-holding and voting were no longer 
in use; property qualifications were fast disappearing; repre- 
sentation was apportioned on population rather than on electors 
or tax-payers; offices elective by the people were increasing in 
number; and more restraint was placed on the Legislatures and 
less on the governors. 

But there had developed in the course of the half century 
another restraint on the legislative branch of government 
which was not imposed by any constitution. Judges had 
assumed the right to set aside acts of legislation which in 
their opinion were unconstitutional. When and where this 
right of the judiciary originated, what were the conditions 
under which it developed, who was the first man to boldly an- 
nounce it from the bench, are questions which cannot be an- 
swered. But it is safe to assert that, like every other judicial 
idea that ever existed, it is the slow outcome of circumstances. 
The majority of the colonies for years before their quarrel with 
the mother-country had seen their laws disallowed at pleasure 
by the King or Queen in council. They had, therefore, be- 
come used to the idea of the existence of a body that could 
set aside a law enacted by a Legislature and approved by a 
governor. They were used to written charters and frames of 
government, and were accustomed to appeal to them as the 
source of all authority under the King. When, therefore, in 
their quarrel with the mother-country it became necessary to 
find some reason for resisting the stamp tax, the colonists ap- 
pealed to a written document, and declared the tax law invalid, 
because it violated the provisions of Magna Charta. 

Indeed, it is in this connection that one of the early nulli- 
fying decisions was made by a court. One day in February, 
1766, the clerk and other officers of the Court of Hustings for 
Northampton County, Virginia, appeared before the bench 
and moved for an opinion on two questions: Was the law of 
Parliament imposing stamp duties in America binding on Vir- 
ginia? Would they, as officers of the law, incur any penalty 
by not using stamped paper? The judges were unanimously 
of the opinion that the law did not bind, affect, or concern the 
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inhabitants of Virginia, “inasmuch as they conceived the 
said act to be unconstitutional.” 

When the struggle for the rights of Englishmen took on 
the form of a struggle for independence, the same idea of 
judicial control of the legislative power was taken up by the 
leaders and asserted more broadly still) James Otis declaring, 
in his great argument against the writs of assistance, that an 
act of Parliament “ against the constitution is void,” that “an 
act against natural equity is void,” and that “if an act of 
Parliament should be made in the very language of this peti- 
tion it would be void”; Mr. Justice William Cushing charg- 
ing a Massachusetts jury that certain acts of Parliament are 
null; John Adams congratulating Cushing, and assuring him 
he was right; George Mason arguing against the validity of 
a Virginia law providing for the sale of the descendants of 
Indian women as slaves, because it was contrary to natural 
right and justice, were but so many men announcing another 
self-evident truth of which in time the people grasped the 
meaning. But it was not till the colonies had become States, 
with written constitutions of government, that the courts began 
the continuous practice of controlling legislation by deciding 
laws unconstitutional. Even then they did so with great re- 
luctance. One of the earliest, if not the first, of this long line 
of decisions was made by the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
in a case argued in November, 1779. 

The proximity of New Jersey to the British army on 
Staten Island and in New York afforded an opportunity for 
trade with the enemy, which many of the inhabitants gladly 
seized. That a stop might be put to this shameful inter- 
course, the Legislature in 1778 made it lawful for any person 
to seize provisions, goods, wares, and merchandise coming 
from any place in possession of the subjects of troops of King 
George, and take the articles and the individual in whose 
hands they were before a justice of the peace of the county. 
Should either party demand it, the justice must grant a jury 
according to an act of 1775, which limited the number of 
jurors to six and made their decision final. In the course 
of a few months a militia major named Elisha Walton seized 
a quantity of goods of very considerable value in the posses- 
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sion of John Holmes and Solomon Ketcham, whom he ac- 
cused of bringing them from within the enemy’s lines. 

The cause was laid before a justice and six jurors, and a 
verdict given for Walton. But, while the suit was pending, 
the defendants secured a writ of certiorari to the justice, 
John Anderson, and after some delay the case came up be- 
fore the Supreme Court sitting at Trenton, in the autumn of 
1779, when counsel for the plaintiff demanded a reversal of 
judgment, “ because the jury sworn to try the case consisted 
of six men only, when by the laws of the land it should have 
consisted of twelve men ”—hbecause the law, in short, was 
against the constitution of New Jersey and therefore void. 
Twice the court deferred decision, and ten months passed 
before Chief-Justice Brearley reversed the judgment of the 
lower court and restored the goods.* 

Two years later another case arose under a Virginia law of 
1776, which deprived the Governor of authority to pardon 
treason. This left the power with the Assembly, and in 1782 
the House of Delegates extended pardon to three men guilty 
of treason. The Senate did not concur. But when the attor- 
ney-general moved that execution of judgment be awarded, 
the prisoners pleaded pardon by the House of Delegates, and 
the case, because of its novelty and difficulty, went before the 
Court of Appeals. There one side denied the validity of the 
pardon. It was, they held, contrary to the plain intent and 
meaning of the constitution, and therefore void. The other 
side maintained that even if the resolution were contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution, the court had no power so to de- 
clare. No decision was made. But the fiery statement of the 
chief-justice during the trial that, if the whole Legislature 
should overstep the bounds prescribed by the people, he would 
meet it, and, pointing to the constitution, would say, “ Here is 
the limit of your authority, and hither shall you go and no 
further,” and the remark of the reporter that the judges were 
of the opinion that the court could declare any act or resolu- 
tion of the Assembly, or either branch of it, to be unconsti- 


* Holmes vs. Walton. The New Jersey Precedent, Austin Scott, the Ameri- 
can Historical Review, April, 1899, pp. 456-469. 
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tutional and void, go far to show that the new idea was fast 
becoming established. Indeed, in the minds of the judges, it 
was already firmly established; and, a little later, when the 
Legislature imposed new and extra-judicial duties on them, 
they openly remonstrated. To be forced to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of a law was, they informed the Legislature, a 
matter of great regret. But they must do either of two things 
—resign or declare the law unconstitutional. Were they to 
consult their own interests, they would resign. But it was 
their duty to maintain their position as one of the pillars of 
the fabric of government, and as such to resign would sub- 
ject them to the charge of deserting their post and betraying 
the interests intrusted to their keeping. They must, there- 
fore, face the issue, and their decision was that the constitu- 
tion and the law were in opposition, that they could not exist 
together, and that the former must control the operation of the 
latter.* 

Meantime the famous case of Rutgers against Wadding- 
ton had been decided, and the Trespass Act had been held un- 
constitutional and void by the mayor’s court in New York 
city.t And now for the first time the people took part in the 
dispute. A public meeting was called to denounce the de- 
cision; the aldermen who formed the court were summoned 
to attend and explain their conduct; and when their lame 
excuses had been heard, a committee was chosen to address 
the tax-payers. They were assured that it was absurd to be- 
lieve that any court had power to set aside an act of the Legis- 
lature, that such a principle was most dangerous to the Gov- 
ernment, and that a persistence in it would leave the Legis- 
lature nothing but a name, and make its sessions nothing but 
an expense.t The equally famous case of Trevett vs. Wee- 
den in Rhode Island came next.* 


* “These views were again declared in several later cases, and were directly 
enforced in 1793 in Kemper vs. Hawkins.” The other cases were Turner vs. Tur- 
ner in 1792, and Page vs. Pendleton, 1793. Hilliott. The Legislature and the 
Courts, p. 237. 

+ History of the People of the United States, vol. i, pp. 219, 220. 

+ New York Packet, November 4, 1784. 

# History of the People of the United States, vol. i, pp. 837-339. 
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The General Assembly of that State, having emitted a 
certain sum of paper money, passed a tender act declaring 
that all citizens must take the paper at par with gold and silver, 
and by another law provided for the punishment of such as 
refused to obey, and ordered that cases arising under the law 
should. be tried before judges without a jury. The case of 
Trevett vs. Weeden arose under these acts, and when it came 
on for trial Weeden answered that the act of the General 
Assembly on which the information was founded had ex- 
pired, and that, as the court was not empowered to empanel 
a jury, the act was “ unconstitutional and void.” * The argu- 
- ment by Weeden’s counsel was long, and was summed up by 

him in these words: + ‘ We have attempted to show that the 
act upon which the information is founded hath expired; that 
by the act special jurisdictions are erected, uncontrollable by 
the Supreme Judiciary Court of the State; and that by the 
act this court is not authorized or empowered to empanel a 
jury to try the facts contained in the information. That the 
trial by jury is a fundamental, a constitutional right, ever 
claimed as such, ever ratified as such, ever held most dear and 
sacred. That the Legislature derives all its authority from 
the constitution; hath no power of making laws, but in sub- 
ordination to it; cannot infringe or violate it. That, there- 
fore, the act is unconstitutional and void.” 

The five judges gave it as their unanimous opinion that 
the information was not cognizable before them. They did 
not, indeed, declare the law unconstitutional in so many words; 
but, as it had made the case cognizable before them, their 
declaration that it was not was a denial of its validity, and 
was so understood. 

As a consequence of this understanding, the General As- 
sembly at its next session summoned the judges to appear and 
“assign the grounds and reasons for the aforesaid judgment.” ¢ 


* The Case of Trevett against Weeden, etc., by James M. Varnum, pp. 2, 3. 

+ Ibid., p. 35. 

t “Whereas it appears that the honorable, the justices of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, at the last September term of the said court, in the county of New- 
port, have by the judgment of said court, adjudged an act of the supreme Legisla- 
ture of this State to be unconstitutional and so absolutely void; and whereas it 
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In obedience to this summons three came, and through one of 
their associates made answer. The order might, he said, be 
considered as calling on them to do either of two things— 
assist in matters of legislation or give the reasons for their 
judicial determination. As to the first, he “ pointed out the 
objectionable parts of the act upon which the information 
was founded, and most clearly demonstrated, by a variety of 
conclusive arguments, that it was unconstitutional, had no 
force of a law, and could not be exeeuted.”* As to the second, 
he replied that “on any question judicially before them they 
were accountable only to God and their own consciences.” + 
In the end the judges were discharged from further attendance 
on the Assembly, but when their terms expired not one of 
them was re-elected. 

The example thus set in New York and Rhode Island was 
quickly followed by courts in Massachusetts and North Caro- 
lina, where laws were deliberately declared unconstitutional. 

Many a year went by, however, before our countrymen 
quietly accepted the political idea that a court could examine 
the constitutionality of a law, and that a decision against it 
was equivalent to its repeal. So late as 1808 judges in Ohio 
were punished for such action; and so late as 1816 the right 
was denied in Georgia. The Legislature of Ohio in 1805 
defined by law the duties of the justice of the peace; but the 
Circuit Court decided certain parts of the act to be void be- 
cause they conflicted with the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Supreme Court of the State sustained the de- 
cision. In the opinion of the people, it was a small matter 
whether the justices of the peace did or did not perform the 
new duties assigned them. But that the courts, the creatures 
of the Legislature, should presume to repeal one of its acts, 


is suggested that the aforesaid judgment is unprecedented in this State and may 
tend to abolish the legislative authority thereof, it is therefore voted and resolved 
that all of the justices of the said court be forthwith cited by the sheriffs of the 
respective counties in which they live or may be found, to give their immediate 
attendance upon this assembly, to assign the reasons and grounds for the ators: 
said judgment; and that the clerk of the said court be directed to attend gh 
assembly at the same time, with the records of the court which relate to the said 


judgment.” : 
* Case of Trevett against Weeden, Varnum, p. 38. + Ibid., p. 38. 
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and this, too, in a State where the veto power was unknown, 
was a usurpation not to be endured. To appease the popular 
wrath, two of the judges were impeached, tried, and acquitted; 
but not till the House of Representatives had voted that 
judges were not authorized by the constitution of the State to 
set aside an act of the Legislature by declaring it unconstitu- 
tional, null, and void. 

During the hard times that followed the war for com- 
mercial independence, Georgia had enacted a law to stay the 
execution of judgments for the recovery of debts. Here, too, 
the courts intervened and declared the law a violation of con- 
tracts and of the constitution of the State, and refused to exe- 
cute it. Here, too, the Legislature indignantly resented -in- 
terference, and denied the right of the judges to question the 
legality of its acts. In the Senate a strong majority dissented, 
and sought in vain to have their reasons spread on the jour- 
nal. They objected, because to deny to the judicial depart- 
ment authority to pass on the acts of the Legislature “ was 
to confer on the General Assembly the omnipotency of the 
Parliament of Great Britain; destroy the distinctive character 
of the two branches of government; put the Legislature above 
the courts; remove the last check on legislative tyranny and 
oppression, and leave to the people no other alternative than 
insurrection or servile obedience to unconstitutional edicts.” 

While the proceedings in Rhode Island and New York were 
still fresh in the memory of men, the convention that framed 
our Constitution assembled in Philadelphia, and in the course 
of its deliberations came to the questions: How shall Congress 
be prevented from assuming powers it does not possess? How 
shall the States be prevented from encroaching on the author- 
ity of the General Government? Some were in favor of a 
Council of Revision. Others urged that Congress should repeal - 
State laws. Still others insisted that such matters might safely 
be left to the courts, and so they were. In the Virginia rati- 
fication convention, Patrick Henry declared he did not believe 
the Federal judges would have the fortitude to oppose any 
act of Congress. But time proved his fears were groundless, 
and before the United States courts were three years old the 
judges demonstrated that they had the fortitude to declare an 
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act of Congress unconstitutional. A law of March, 1792, pro- 
vided for the settlement of claims to invalid pensions, and of 
claims of widows and orphans barred by limitation, and as- 
signed to the Cireuit Courts of the United States the duty 
of passing on such claims, but gave to the Secretary of War 
and to Congress power to review all decisions. 

There were then three cireuits—one for the Eastern, one 
for the Middle, and one for the Southern States. Yet in each 
the judges were of one mind—the law could not be obeyed, 
because the power conferred was not judicial within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, and the act was therefore void. So 
bold a stand required explanation. Jay, Cushing, and the dis- 
trict judge, Duane, sitting in the Eastern circuit, desiring, as 
they said, to show their high respect for the National Legisla- 
ture on all proper occasjons and in every proper manner, were 
willing to act as commissioners. Those holding Cireuit Court 
for the district of Pennsylvania addressed a long letter to 
Washington, explaining the distribution of the powers of gov- 
ernment, the importance of an independent judiciary, and the 
regret they felt to be forced to differ with Congress as to a 
constitutional principle. In the Southern cireuit the bench 
addressed the President without waiting for a case to come 
before them. Later, when a case reached the Supreme Court,* 
the judges were so loath to come to an issue that no decision 
was handed down till the law in question was amended, and 
ten years passed away before the court, in plain and unmis- 
takable language, announced its right to disregard any law 
at variance with the Constitution. 

Sometimes the justices on their circuits would decide now 
on one side of the question and now on the other, as when 
Justice Patterson declared void the Pennsylvania Quieting 
and Confirming Act in 1795; as when Justice Iredell discussed 
the constitutionality of the Alien and Sedition Acts at the trial 
of John Fries in 1799; as when Justice Chase, in 1800, said: 
“ Although it is alleged that all acts of the Legislature in direct 
opposition to the prohibition of the Constitution ” are null, 


* Application for a mandamus directing the district court of Pennsylvania to 
hear the petition of Hayburn to be placed on the list as an invalid pensioner, 
2 Dallas, United States, 409. 
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“ it remains a question where the power resides to declare them 
void.” * Once the Supreme Court, without filing an opinion, 
seemed to have decided unanimously that a certain act of Con- 
gress was not constitutional.t Once, on a like question, the 
court was divided. Not till John Marshall handed down the 
decision in the case of Marbury against Madison was the posi- 
tion taken that it could disregard any law, State or Federal, 
which in its opinion was unconstitutional. Since that day it 
has done so more than one hundred and ninety times. 

Meantime a far more serious blow was struck at State 
rights in the case of Chisholm vs. Georgia, wherein the sua- 
bility of a State was maintained. This was indeed a bold idea, 
and four States protested. Georgia enacted a law subjecting 
to death without benefit of clergy any officer who should serve 
a process against her. Massachusetts resolved that the power 
claimed by the court was “dangerous to the peace, safety, 
and independence of the several States, and repugnant to the 
first principles of a Federal government.” Connecticut was 
of the same mind. Virginia held that a State could not be a 
defendant in a suit brought by any man, and that the decision 
was “incompatible with and dangerous to the individual 
State, as the same tends to a general consolidation of these 
confederated republics.” The result was the eleventh amend- 
ment, and the establishment of another political idea more 
fruitful of harm than of good. 

This addition to the Constitution was proclaimed in force 
in 1798, a year memorable for the passage of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, and for a yet more vigorous denial of the author- 
ity of the Supreme Court over States. Both Virginia and 
Kentucky now maintained not only that a State might judge 
of the constitutionality of an act of Congress, but also that 
there was no arbiter before which a dispute between the Fed- 
eral Government and a State could be tried. Seven States 
repudiated the doctrine, and declared, each one of them, 


* Cooper vs. Telfair, 4 Dallas, 194. 

+ United States vs, Yale Todd. No opinion was filed, but the effect of the 
decision was to declare the act of 1792 unconstitutional. Elliott. The Legisla- 
tures and the Courts. Political Science Quarterly, vol. v, pp. 248, 244. United 
States vs. Ferreira, 18 Howard, 40, 52. 
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that no State Legislature ought to judge of the constitu- 
tionality of an act of Congress, and gave that power to 
the Supreme Court. To these answers both Virginia and 
Kentucky in their turn made reply, and by the latter 
was announced a new political idea, the right of nullifica- 
tion. 

Shocking as this seemed to the answering States in 1800, 
four of them in time eagerly approved it, and down to 1833 
no period of ten years elapsed but some member of the Union 
deliberately asserted it. 

First came Pennsylvania, in armed resistance to a decision 
of the Supreme Court. More than thirty years before, while 
the war for independence was raging, Gideon Olmsted, a native 
of Connecticut, and three companions were captured on the 
sea by the British, were taken to Jamaica, and there forced on 
board the sloop Active, bound for New York with supplies 
for the British army. But Olmsted, who was no common 
man, aided by his companions, rose one night, shut the cap- 
tain and crew below deck, and took control of the vessel. A 
prolonged and desperate struggle followed. The prisoners, 
fourteen in number, melted the pewter spoons and dishes, cast 
them into bullets, beat open the hatches, and swept the deck. 
Olmsted was wounded; but he got possession of a swivel gun, 
trained it on the hatchway, and brought his enemies to tem- 
porary submission. Then the captain cut a hole in the stern, 
wedged the rudder, and held out for two days, when hun- 
ger and thirst forced him to surrender, and the Yankee fisher- 
men made all sail for Little Egg Harbor, on the New Jersey 
coast. 

But land had scarcely come in sight when two armed ves- 
sels cruising in company—the Convention, owned by the State 
of Pennsylvania, and an American privateer, Le Gerard—hove 
in sight, and bore down on the Active. To the captain of 
the Convention the story of Olmsted was preposterous. Four 
men take fourteen prisoners, and that, too, on shipboard! 
The thing was not possible. It was a ruse of the British. So 
the Active was taken to Philadelphia and claimed as a prize. 

The case was tried in the Admiralty Court before Judge 
Ross and a jury, which found that Olmsted and his men were 

yor. v.—24 
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entitled to one fourth the prize, and that the rest should be 
divided between the State of Pennsylvania, the owners of the 
privateer, and the officers of the Convention and Le Gerard. 
Under an act of the Assembly, which permitted an appeal on 
questions of law, but not of the facts, Olmsted appealed to the 
Continental Congress, which referred the matter to a stand- 
ing committee, known as the Court of Commissioners of Ap- 
peals for the United States of America. As security was re- 
quired, Olmsted, friendless and unknown, applied to another 
Connecticut man, Benedict Arnold, then military governor of 
Philadelphia. Arnold and a merchant named Stephen Collins 
bought a share in the claim, furnished the necessary security, 
and on September, 1778, the case came on for trial. When 
it ended the decision of Judge Ross was reversed, and the mar- 
shal ordered to sell the Active and her cargo, deduct expenses, 
and pay the rest of the money to Olmsted. 

Deeply as Judge Ross sympathized with Olmsted, wrong 
as he believed the award of the jury to be, he now felt com- 
pelled to stand by his findings in defiance of the Court of 
Commissioners of Appeals of the United States of America. 
The authority of the commissioners to set aside a decision of 
an admiralty judge he did not pretend to deny. But the ver- 
dict of the jury was beyond their reach. It could not be re- 
versed. The sloop and cargo must be sold and the money 
divided, and with this in view Judge Ross bade the marshal 
make the sale and pay the money into court. 

News of the action of Judge Ross soon reached the ears 
of Arnold, who, alarmed lest he should lose his share of Olm- 
sted’s award, at once notified the commissioners, and urged 
them to act instantly, to act that very evening. But the 
commissioners took their own time, waited till the following 
morning, and then called before them the register of the Court 
of Admiralty, only to be told that one hour before the marshal 
had paid Judge Ross £47,981 2s. 5d. proclamation money 
as the proceeds of the sale of the cargo. As the Active was 
still unsold, the commissioners commanded the marshal at his 
peril to keep in his custody all the money arising from the 
sale of both ship and cargo. He sent them in return the re- 
ceipt of Judge Ross. Both the commissioners and Olmsted 
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now appealed to Congress, but the confederation passed away 
with nothing accomplished. 

Meantime the Active had been sold, the money realized by 
the sale of sloop and eargo had been paid over to David Ritten- 
house, the State treasurer, under order of the Assembly, and 
a bond of indemnity had been given to Judge Ross. In 1790 
the judge died, whereupon his executors were sued by Olm- 
sted, and a judgment recovered by default. The executors 
of Ross, in 1792, sued Rittenhouse on the bond of indemnity 
and won, for the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decided that 
the Court of Common Pleas had no jurisdiction in admiralty 
matters. 

All chance of success now seemed lost; but Olmsted would 
not give up hope, would not accept the pittance awarded by 
the court, and in time was rewarded for his patience. In 
1795 the Supreme Court of the United States held that the 
district courts did have power to execute the decisions of the 
old Court of Appeals of the days of the Confederation.* In 
1802, therefore, Olmsted sued the heirs of Rittenhouse in the 
District Court of Pennsylvania, and in 1803 obtained against 
Mrs. Sergeant and Mrs. Waters, his daughters and execu- 
trices, a decree which bade them deliver to the marshal the 
certificates of public debt in which years before their father 
had invested the money obtained by the sale of the Active 
and her cargo. 

Once again Olmsted had triumphed, only to be again de- 
feated. The State of Pennsylvania now interfered, a law . 
was enacted commanding the heirs of Rittenhouse to pay the 
money into the State treasury, and authorizing the Governor 
to defend their persons and their property against any process 
that might issue from any United States court. During five 
years no process did issue, for Judge Peters, who sat on the 
bench of the District Court, had not the courage to defy the 
State of Pennsylvania with the spirit she had defied him. 
But at last, in 1808, Olmsted applied to the Supreme Court for 
a mandamus. Marshall granted it, and then Judge Peters 
issued the writ. The home of Mrs. Sergeant and Mrs. Waters 


* Penhallow vs. Doane, 3 Dallas, 54. 
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stood on the northwest corner of Seventh and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, and about this, when the marshal went to serve 
the writ, he found the militia drawn up to resist him. He 
read his commission; he read his warrant; he made a speech; 
he attempted an entrance into the house; and, finding all in 
vain, named that day four weeks for the serving of the writ, 
and summoned a posse of two thousand men to assist him. 

Alarmed at the serious aspect of the issue, the Legislature 
now yielded, and appropriated a sum of money to be used 
in such way as the Governor might think advisable and proper, 
and so opened the way to a settlement. The marshal then 
gained access to the house by the rear, and held the women 
prisoners. A writ of habeas corpus was sued out; but the 
Supreme Court dismissed it, and remanded the prisoners to the 
marshal; whereupon the Governor paid over the sum in dis- 
pute to save them from imprisonment.* 

After a struggle of more than thirty years, Olmsted, 
an old man of fourscore and eight years, won, and Penn- 
sylvania had been defeated. Her Legislature, loath to give 
up the contest, framed an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution providing for the establishment of an impartial tri- 
bunal to decide disputes in which a State was a party, and 
asked for an expression of opinion from the co-States. Vir- 
ginia answered, and in 1810 asserted what in 1798 and 1800 
she had denied—that there was a common arbiter, and that 
the arbiter was the Supreme Court of the United States. But 
Pennsylvania was not convinced, and in 1811 plainly affirmed 
the doctrines held by Virginia and Kentucky in 1798. 

In the same year in which Pennsylvania ended her quar- 
rel with the Federal courts, Congress enacted the Force 
Act of 1809, the most infamous piece of legislation which 
up to that time had been placed on the statute-book of the 
United States. What the Alien and Sedition laws were to 
the Republicans in 1798, that was the Foree Act to the 
Federalists in 1809. All New England rose in open resist- 
ance. From town after town came resolutions asserting the 


* The case of the sloop Active, Hampton L. Carson. The whole proceedings 
in the case of Olmsted e¢ al., vs, Rittenhouse, Richard Peters, Philadelphia, 1809, 
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doctrine of State interposition. Boston voted the law re- 
pugnant to the Constitution, and called on the Legislature to 
interfere and save the people from the ruinous consequences 
of its enforcement. Hallowell declared that when those dele- 
gated to make laws transcend the powers given by a fair - 
construction of the instrument whence their powers come, 
such a law is null, and petitioned the General Court to inter- 
fere and stop the career of usurpation. Yielding to the wish 
of the people, that body enacted a law prescribing fine and 
imprisonment for any person who, acting under the Force 
Act, entered by day or by night the house of any citizen 
against his will, and without a warrant searched for specie, 
or articles of domestic growth, produce, or manufacture. 
This was equivalent to a nullification of the Force Act, and 
was vetoed by the Governor. 

In Connecticut, when the Secretary of War, in obedience 
to an order from Jefferson, called on the Governor to name 
in or near each port of entry some officer of the militia having 
“known respect for the laws,” on whom the collectors of the 
customs might call for help, Trumbull refused to obey. He 
knew, he said, of no authority for making such a request, 
promptly assembled the Legislature, and addressed it in the lan- 
guage of the Virginia resolution. When, said he, the Na- 
tional Legislature oversteps the bounds placed by the Con- 
stitution, it is the duty of the State to interpose and protect 
the people from the assumed powers of Congress. Delaware 
pronounced the act an invasion of the constitutional sover- 
eignty of the States. At this crisis the Embargo and the Force 
Acts were repealed. 

Our second war with Great Britain—the war for com- 
mercial independence—soon followed, and one week before 
the declaration the Secretary of War, by order of Madison, 
called on the States for their quotas of militia. But the gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island re- 
fused. There were, in their opinion, but three purposes for 
which the President could call out the State troops, and these 
were to repel invasion, to put down insurrection, and to exe- 
cute the laws. The country was not invaded; no insurrec- 
tion existed; no laws were being resisted. The call, therefore, 
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was unconstitutional, and could not be obeyed. This interpre- 
tation was upheld in Massachusetts by the judges; in Rhode 
Tsland by the Council; in Connecticut by the Assembly, which 
now in turn put forth a definition of the Constitution and the 
‘rights of the States. In this declaration Connecticut is de- 
scribed as a sovereign, free, and independent State; the United 
States as a confederacy of States, and the Constitution as a 
compact which delegates certain powers to Congress, forbids 
the exercise of those not delegated, and expressly reserves 
them to the States respectively. 

That same year (1812) the territory of Orleans, having 
formed a constitution, applied to Congress for admission into 
the Union as the State of Louisiana. The question thus raised 
was new and serious. For the first time in our history a State 
comprising territory lying wholly without the bounds of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution was seeking admission “into this Union.” <A prece- 
dent was to be established, for it was certain that if Louisiana 
were added to the Union other States made from the territory 
purchased from France would in time seek the same privilege. 
Is it safe to establish such a precedent? Have we power under 
the Constitution to admit such States? Will the commercial 
interests of the East be secure when there are on the floor of 
Congress senators and representatives from States where in- 
habitants own no ships, carry on no commerce—nay, have 
never in the whole course of their lives looked out on the 
wide expanse of the ocean or seen the waves of the Atlantic 
breaking on the sand and rocks of our seacoast? were the ques- 
tions asked on every hand. The bounds of our country, it 
was asserted, have been set by the definitive treaty with Great 
Britain in 1783. They are, on the west, the Mississippi river; 
on the north the possessions of Great Britain; on the south the 
thirty-first degree from the Mississippi river to the Appalachi- 
cola; the Appalachicola to the Flint; a line from the Flint to 
the St. Mary’s river, and by it to the sea. Such was the extent 
of the United States when the Constitution was framed, and 
such it must remain. If the framers of that instrument had 
intended that the area of our country should, some time in 
the future, be expanded, they would have said so in the Con- 
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stitution. But the Constitution does not contain one word 
from which the right to acquire foreign soil can even be de- 
duced. The phrase “ Congress may admit new States into this 
Union ” means this Union as it was when the Constitution 
was adopted, and the new States that may be admitted must 
be made on the soil east of the Mississippi. 

These views were well stated in a speech by Josiah Quincy, 
a representative from Massachusetts. ‘ This bill,’ said he, 
“which it is now proposed to pass has this assumed principle 
for its basis: that the three branches of this National Govern- 
ment, without recurrence to conventions of the people in the 
States, or to the Legislatures of the States, are authorized to 
admit new partners to a share of the political power in coun- 
tries out of the original limits of the United States. Now this 
assumed principle I maintain to be altogether without any 
sanction of the Constitution. I declare it to be a manifest 
and atrocious usurpation of power, of a nature dissolving, 
according to undeniable principles of moral law, the obliga- 
tions of our national compact, and leading to all the awful con- 
sequences which flow from such a state of things. Touching 
the general nature of the instrument called the Constitution of 
the United States, there is no obscurity. It has no fabled 
descent, like the palladiums of ancient Troy, from the heavens. 
Its origin is not confused by the mists of time, nor hidden by 
the darkness of past, unexplored ages. It is the fabric of 
our day. Some now living had a share in its construction. 
All of us stood by and saw the rising of the edifice. There 
ean be no doubt about its nature. It is a political compact. 
By whom? and about what? The preamble will answer these 
questions. It is we the people of the United States, for our- 
selves and our posterity; not for the people of Louisiana, nor 
for the people of New Orleans, or of Canada. None of these 
enter into the scope of the instrument. It embraces only the 
United States of America. 

“T know, Mr. Speaker, that the clause new States may be 
admitted by the Congress into this Union has been read with 
all the superciliousness of a grammarian’s triumph, accom- 
panied with this most consequential inquiry, Is not this a new 
State to be admitted? If we were now at the bar of some stall- 
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fed justice, the inquiry would insure the victory to the maker 
of it. But, sir, we are now before the tribunal of the whole 
American people, reasoning concerning their rights, their lib- 
erties, their Constitution. The question is concerning the 
interests of the American people, the proprietors of the old 
United States when they agreed to this article. Dictionaries 
and spelling books are of no authority. Neither Johnson, nor 
Walker, nor Webster, nor Dilworth, has any voice in the 
matter. Sir, the question concerns the proportion of power 
reserved by this Constitution to every State in this Union. 
Have the three branches of this Government a right at will 
to weaken and outweigh the influence respectively secured to 
each State in this compact by introducing at pleasure new 
partners situated beyond the old limits of the United States?” 

Mr. Quincy then went on to prove that not only had no 
power been given to Congress to admit States out of the origi- 
nal bounds, but that the idea of so doing had not even occurred 
to the framers of the Constitution. They were not madmen. 
They had not taken degrees at the hospital of idiocy. “I 
have heard,” said he, “ of six States, and some say more, that 
will surely be formed beyond the Mississippi. It has even 
been said that the day is coming when the mouth of the Ohi¢ 
will be far to the east of the centre of empire. It is impos 
sible such a power could be granted. It was not for thes¢ 
men that our fathers fought. It was not for them the Con- 
stitution was adopted.” You have no right, he argued, “ to 
throw the liberties and property of this people into hotch- 
potch with the wild men on the Missouri, nor with the mixed, 
though more respectable, race of Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Ameri- 
cans who bask on the sands at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Do you suppose the people of the Northern and Atlantic 
States will, or ought to, look with patience and see representa- 
tives and senators from the Red river and Missouri pouring 
themselves on this and the other floor, managing the affairs 
of a seaboard fifteen hundred miles at least from their resi. 
dence.” The bill, he asserted, if it passes, is a death-blow 
the Constitution. 

“Tt is my deliberate opinion that if this bill passes th | 
bonds of this Union are virtually dissolved; that the States 
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which compose it are free from their moral obligations; and 
that as it will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of 
some to prepare definitely for a separation—amicably if they 
ean, violently if they must.” Nor was Mr. Quincy alone in 
this opinion. When the vote was taken on the passage of the 
bill, twenty of the thirty-six nays were given by members from 
New England. 

But Louisiana was admitted, and another political idea— 
the admission of new States lying without the original bound- 
ary of the United States—was permanently established. 

As the war went on, New England found new cause for 
the assertion of the principle of State rights and nullification. 
Her coast east of Montauk Point had neither been blockaded 
nor molested by the British, and a brisk trade with Europe 
had in consequence been carried on. But Congress to stop 
this laid an embargo in 1813, which fell chiefly on New Eng- 
land (for the rest of our coast was already under British 
blockade), and set that region once more aflame. Thirty-two 
towns in Massachusetts immediately petitioned the General 
Court for relief. Various are the forms, said the joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, in which the people have 
expressed their feelings, but the tone of and spirit in all are the 
same. They all discover an ardent attachment to the union 
of these States, and all express a reverence for the national 
Constitution; but they are all stamped with the melancholy 
conviction that the basis of that union has been destroyed by 
a neglect of its principles, and that the durability of the Con- 
stitution has been impaired by a perversion and abuse of its 
powers. After due consideration of their petitions, the com- 
mittee resolved that the Embargo Act was not constitutional; 
that the people of Massachusetts had always enjoyed the right 
of sailing from port to port within the limits of the Common- 
wealth and of fishing along its coasts; that the power of pro- 
hibiting the exercise of their rights was never delegated to 
Congress; and that all laws passed by the General Govern- 
ment and intended to have such an effect “are therefore un- 
constitutional and void.” 

The dire need of men for the army and of men for the 
navy brought before Congress the conscript plan of the Secre- 
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tary of War, the impressment plan of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the bill to enlist minors without the consent of 
their parents or guardians. Connecticut thereupon bade her 
Governor, if the bills passed, summon the General Court, 
that steps might be taken to preserve the rights and liberties 
of the people and the freedom and sovereignty of the State. 
The passage of the Conscript Bill by the House of Representa- 
tives roused Maryland, and her House of Delegates ordered 
a committee to report what measures should be taken “ for 
maintaining the sovereign rights of this State, and protecting 
the liberties of its citizens against the operations of arbitrary 
and unconstitutional acts of the Government.” Massachu- 
setts in despair called the Hartford Convention. 

When the war passed away and peace returned, the strug- 
gle for State rights took on the form of a contest with the 
Supreme Court. Dominated by the master mind of John 
Marshall, the court no longer approached constitutional ques- 
tions with the old-time caution, and in a long series of deci- 
sions asserted its own jurisdiction,* upheld the powers of Con- 
gress,+ and set aside laws of the States which in its opinion 
conflicted with the Federal Constitution. Between 1809, 
when Marshall handed down his decision in the Olmsted case, 
and 1824, when that of the Bank of the United States vs. the 
Planters’ Bank of Georgia was decided, fourteen acts of 
eleven States were set aside wholly or in part.t Most of the 


* Asserting jurisdiction of the court: 
1816. Martin vs, Hunter’s Lessees. 
1821. Cohens vs. Virginia. 
+ Upholding the powers of Congress : 
1819. McCullough vs. Maryland. 
1824. Osborn e¢ al. vs, Bank of the United States. 
$ 1809. Pennsylvania—United States vs. Peters, 5 Cranch, 115. 
1810. Georgia—Fetcher vs. Peck. An act of 1796 impaired the obligations of 
contracts; 6 Cranch, 87, 
1812. New Jersey vs. Wilson, An act of 1804, imposing the obligations of con. 
tracts; 7 Cranch, 164. 
1815. Virginia—Terrett vs. Taylor. Acts of 1798 and 1801 void, 
1819. New Hampshire—Dartmouth College vs. Woodward ; impairing the obliga. 
tions of contracts; 4 Wheaton, 518. 
1819. New York—Sturges vs. Crowninshield. Insolvent act of 1811; impaire¢ 
the obligations of contracts; 4 Wheaton, 122. 
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States submitted, but a few struck back. In 1820 Ohio, then 
engaged in her struggle with the Bank of the United States,* 
declared that in respect to the powers of the governments of 
the several States which compose the Union and the powers of 
the Federal Government, she “ recognized and approved the 
doctrines asserted by the Legislatures of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky in their resolutions of November and December, 1798, 
and January, 1800.” New Hampshire replied to Ohio, as- 
serted that Congress did have power to charter a national 
bank with branches in the several States; that the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of Congress, made in pursuance thereof, 
were the supreme law of the land, anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding; 
and that any law of Ohio which, if carried into effect, would 
injure the bank was an exercise of power vested in Con- 
gress, and would be void. Massachusetts was of the same 
opinion. A manifesto introduced into the Senate of Georgia 
declared she would take no part in the unseemly quarrel. 
Yet she believed the establishment of the bank was not 
warranted by the Constitution; she believed the presence 
of a bank on her soil without her authority was a usurpa- 
tion of her sovereign power; and she would ask of what use 
were written constitutions if, by latitude of construction, 
they were made to embrace every power convenient for the 


1819. Maryland—-McCullough vs. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316. 
1819. Louisiana—MeMillan vs. McNeill. Insolvent act of 1808; impaired the 
obligations of contracts. 
1821. Pennsylvania—Farmers and Mechanics’ Banks vs. Smith. Insolvent act of 
1812. 
1823. Kentucky—Green vs. Biddle. Acts of 1797,1812; impairment of a contract. 
1823. Vermont—Society for the Propagation of the Gospel vs. New Haven. Act 
of 1794; impairment of contract. 
1824. New York—Gibbons vs. Ogden. Acts of 1798, 1803, 1808, 1811; regula- 
tions of commerce. 
1824. Bank of United States vs, Osborn, 9 Wheaton, 738. 
In the lower courts: 
1819. Ohio Bank Tax case. 
1823. South Carolina Negro Seaman Act. 
1819. Kentucky Bank Tax case. 
1820. Kentucky Occupying Claimant Law cases. 
* History of the People of the United States, vol. iv, pp. 498-504. 
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party in control. Virginia, in 1810, had assured Pennsyl- 
vania that an impartial tribunal to try cases to which a 
State was a party was not needed, because one already 
existed in the Supreme Court. Now, alarmed by the action 
of that court in the case of McCullough vs. Maryland, 
her legislators joined in the ery for a tribunal before which 
might be tried all cases involving a conflict of State and Fed- 
eral authority. The proposed amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution was not offered; but the need of it became impera- 
tive when, a few months later, the famous case of Cohens vs. 
Virginia reached the supreme Court, and Marshall sum- 
moned the Commonwealth to appear on the first day of Feb- 
ruary, 1821, and ordered the papers to be served on her 
Governor. Then, again, Virginia went back to her position 
in 17938, reaffirmed the resolutions of that year, declared that 
the Supreme Court of the United States had no authority 
under the Constitution to examine and correct the judgment 
for which she had been cited to appear, and entered a solemn 
protest against the jurisdiction of that court over the matter. 

Kentucky by this time found another cause for alarm in 
the decisions of the inferior courts in cases arising under what 
were known as the occupying claimant laws. In 1789, when 
about to sever her connection with Virginia and apply for 
admission into the Union as a State, Kentucky entered into 
articles of agreement with her parent, and promised that all 
private rights and interests in land within her bounds, derived 
from laws made by Virginia prior to the day of separation, 
should remain secure and be determined by those laws. But 
Virginia had been at once both too liberal and too careless. 
She had disposed of more acres than Kentucky contained, 
and had allowed each holder of a warrant to locate his claim 
wherever he pleased. It came about as a consequence that 
the same piece of land would be contended for by two persons, 
each holding warrants of equal dignity but of different date: 
the one an absentee, the other an actual occupant who had 
made a clearing, built his cabin, and cultivated the soil perhaps 
for a term of years. In the interest of these occupying claim- 
ants Kentucky, in 1797, placed a law on her statute-book 
which provided that when an occupying claimant was evicted 
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by a better title he should be exempt from the payment of 
rents and profits accruing before notice of adverse title, and 
that the evicting claimant should be lable to a judgment 
against him for all valuable and lasting improvements, less 
the waste and deterioration of the soil by cultivation. Liberal 
as this was, it fell short of popular demand, and in 1812 Ken- 
tucky went further still, and decreed that the occupying claim- 
ant should be paid for all improvements made up to the day 
when judgment was given against him, whether the improve- 
ments were or were not valuable and lasting; and that no de- 
duction should be made for waste and deterioration of the soil 
by cultivation before the day when suit was brought, but mere- 
ly for the time between notice of adverse title and judgment. 

In the course of a suit under these laws before the Circuit 
Court for the district of Kentucky the question of constitu- 
tionality was raised. The judges were unable to agree, and 
the question was certified to the Supreme Court, where de- 
cision was rendered that the law of 1797 had been repealed 
by the law of 1812, and that each was a violation of the 
compact of 1789, an impairment of a contract, and uncon- 
stitutional, the one until it was repealed and the other since 
it was enacted. By the compact of 1789, Kentucky had bound 
herself to decide conflicting land claims for all time to come 
by the laws of Virginia in force when the compact was formed. 

The excitement throughout Kentucky was intense. Our 
occupying claimant laws, said the Governor in his message 
to the Legislature in 1824, measures in which the State 
of Kentucky and many individuals have the deepest inter- 
est, call for your attention. The decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States so materially affects the sover- 
eignty of the State, degrades us so far below the level of our 
sisters, and works such manifest injustice to the real occu- 
pants of our soil under titles honestly derived, that we cannot 
be said to be a free people. Attention was immediately given 
by the Legislature, a memorial of great length was drawn up 
and presented to Congress,* and an earnest effort was made 


* Executive Papers, No. 69, Highteenth Congress, first session, vol, iv. Pree 
sented February 9, 1824, 
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by the Kentucky senators and representatives to secure an 
amendment to the judiciary act of 1789. The Senate com- 
mittee on the judiciary were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of so changing the act as to require that no State 
law should be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court unless seven judges assented,* and Van Buren from 
the committee reported a bill.+ But the sentiment in both 
House ¢ and Senate was strong against a change, and it was 
not considered. During the session of 1825 the effort was 
renewed,” and again nothing was accomplished. 

Kentucky now had a third grievance. Her Legislature 
had forbidden the State courts to issue the capias ad satis- 
faciendum against citizens of the Commonwealth. The Legis- 
lature had decreed that where a contract had not been recently 
made a replevin of two years should be allowed, unless the 
notes of the Bank of Kentucky or the Commonwealth Bank 
were taken by the plaintiff in payment. Both had been over- 
ruled. The District Court of the United States ordered that 
every judgment it issued should be discharged with gold or 
silver, with a replevin of but three months, and adopted a 
Rule of Court regulating its process and directing what 
should be the subjects of execution as to persons or property, 
and when, where, and how they should be levied on and 
sold. 

This was more than the people could stand. Blow after 
blow, it was said, has been aimed by the Federal courts at the 
powers of our Legislature, the only organ through which the 
people mould their laws to suit their interests and their policy. 
Unless these tribunals are effectually checked, nothing will 
soon be left to distinguish us from the subjects of Eastern 
monarchies. . At a great popular meeting held in July, it was 
resolved that the Constitution did not authorize Congress to 
delegate to the Supreme Court nor to the inferior courts power 
of enacting or altering the execution laws of the States; that 
Congress had never even attempted to delegate such authority, 
that the system of execution laws lately endubed by the Fed- 


* For the motion of Senator Jobncen, of Kentucky, see Senate Journal, De- 
cember 10, 1828, pp. 30, 41. + Ibid., March 11, 1824, pp. 229, 282, 

{ Annals of Congress, 1823-24, pp. 915, 916, 1291. 

* Annals of Congress, 182425, January 26, pp. 865, 370, 
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eral courts of Kentucky under the name of Rules of Court 
were wholly unwarranted; and that Congress ought to so 
reorganize the Supreme Court as to preserve the sovereignty 
of the State over its own soil, and the right of the people to 
rule themselves.* 

Not a year now went by but one or more States bade de- 
fiance to the Federal Government. When an attempt was 
made in 1824 to license and exact tonnage duties from the 
boats on the New York canals, a resolution appeared in the 
State Senate denouncing it as a claim not founded in right, 
and so unjust and oppressive as to call for the interference of 
the State in defence of its citizens. The tax was not collected. 
But when, in 1826, rumor stated that it would be, Van Buren, 
in the United States Senate, declared that such a construction 
of the act of 1793, if,correct, was unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and an encroachment on the 
rights of the State, which she ought and would resist to the 
last extremity. That same year the decision of Judge John- 
son that the South Carolina Negro Seaman Act, the opinion 
of the Attorney-General, and the wish of Adams that the 
law should be repealed, called from the Governor the state- 
ment that “‘a firm determination to resist at the threshold 
every invasion of our domestic tranquillity, and to preserve our 
sovereignty and independence as a State, is earnestly recom- 
mended ”; and that when all other efforts failed, “ there would 
be more glory in forming a rampart with our bodies on the 
confines of our territory than to be the victims of successful 
rebellion or the slaves of a great consolidated government.” 
The Senate replied that “ duty is paramount to all laws, all 
treaties, all constitutions, and will never by this State be re- 
nounced, compounded, controlled, or participated with any 
power whatever.” 

The protests, the resolutions, the defiant language called 
forth by the tariffs of 1824 and 1828 from Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi,t and the political doctrines announced by Georgia ¢ in 


* The Argus, July 13, 1825. 
+ History of the People of the United States, vol. v, pp. 251-253, 264-267. 


t Ibid., pp. 182, 183, 205-207. 
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her quarrel with the President over the Indian treaties, have 
already been passed in review. 

Thus was it that in the short space of twenty years thirteen 
of the four-and-twenty States then in the Union asserted the 
doctrine of State sovereignty in one form or another. They 
charged Congress with usurpation of powers; they proposed 
amendments to the Constitution; they defied the President; 
denied the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; declared laws 
unconstitutional; threatened resistance if others were enacted; 
asserted the doctrine of nullification, and in their Legislatures 
talked openly of secession. 

The change wrought in political ideas by a half century 
of independence is again manifest in the development of an 
Executive utterly different from that contemplated by the 
fathers. The men who met at Philadelphia in 1787 and 
framed the Constitution lived at a time when great political 
parties, national in extent, highly organized, ably led, and 
commanding a patronage of enormous value, had no existence. 
It was combinations of States, not of men, they feared. The 
evils they sought to remedy were to come from the union 
of large against small, free against slave, agricultural against 
commercial States. 

They were dealing with a people few in numbers, scat- 
tered over a wide area of country, and destitute of the many 
mechanical appliances which in our day annihilate time and 
space, and reduce whole continents to the limits of a town. 
(Small as our republic was in 1787, the lack of every sort of 
modern means of communication, of every device for the col- 
lection and dissemination of information—the steamboat, the 
railroad, the telephone, the telegraph—made it immense, and 
powerfully affected the Convention in its attempt to create an 
Executive. 

The vast extent of the country; the difficulties in the way 
of communication; the diversity of interests in the Eastern, 
the Middle, and the Southern States; the ignorance of the 
people in each one of these sections of the wants of their fel- 
lows in the other two, led to a serious effort in the Convention 
to establish an Executive of three men, representing the three 
geographical divisions or groups of States, That a New Eng- 
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land man, however well meaning and sincere, could under- 
stand and appreciate the needs of Southerners, or that a man 
born and bred in Pennsylvania could impartially administer 
the law to the people of Massachusetts, was declared to be im- 
possible. When it was answered that the Executive was to be 
the mere instrument for carrying out the will of Congress; 
that the energy, despatch, and responsibility necessary for the 
proper carrying out of that will could not exist in an Execu- 
tive of more than one; that if the administration of the laws 
were intrusted to three men, each would consider himself the 
representative of his section, responsible to his section, and 
would guard its special interests rather than the welfare of all, 
the reply was, a single Executive is “ the fcetus of monarchy,” 
and the temper of the people is opposed to even the semblance 
of monarchy. They will never repose confidence in an Execu- 
tive consisting of one man. At last, after many postpone- 
ments and many debates, the decision was made to have 
a President; but the difficulty was as far from a settlement 
as ever, for it was transferred to the next question, How 
shall he be chosen? Every State save one agreed that an elec- 
tion by the people was not to be thought of. The country 
was too large and the people were too little informed. It was 
admitted that the country was blessed with a few characters 
of continental reputation, but the time would come when such 
men would not exist, and then the people would never agree 
on any one man. They would vote for a citizen of their 
own State or their own section, and nobody would be elected. 
Very possibly—nay, very probably—the inhabitants of the 
populous States would combine and carry the elections. Did 
any one suppose that a native of Georgia or of South Caro- 
lina could ever, in times of peace, attain to such public im- 
portance as to be heartily supported by the voters of New 
England in preference to a native of Massachusetts? As 
one member said, “it was as unnatural to refer the choice 
of a proper character for Chief Magistrate to the people as it 
would be to refer a trial of colors to a blind man.” This ex- 
pressed the opinion of every State save Pennsylvania, and was 
the one view on which there was a general agreement. 


For a while the Convention could not decide who should 
VoL. v.—28 
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elect the Executive, and plan after plan was suggested. Some 
were for assigning that duty to electors composed of the gov- 
ernors of the States; some to electors chosen by the State 
Legislatures, or by the people, or by the State executives, 
or taken by lot from the National Legislature; others were 
for leaving the whole matter to the Senate, or at least to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. Each plan 
had much to recommend it, but the Convention, utterly un- 
able to determine which was best, voted that there should 
be an Executive of one, that he should serve for seven years, 
should be elected by Congress, should not have a second term, 
and might be removed on impeachment and conviction of mal- 
feasance or neglect of duty. The decision was made in sheer 
desperation, was not wholly acceptable to any body, and was 
attacked on all sides. The Executive, it was said, must be in- 
dependent of the Legislature. This was admitted. But how, 
it was asked, can he be independent of a Legislature to which 
he owes his election? Is it not certain that he will be its crea- 
ture, and will he not in all likelihood secure his election by 
chicane, by intrigue, by cabal? He ought to control the 
Legislature; he ought to be a check on its tendency to seize 
power; he ought to be the protector of the great mass of the 
people, and stand between them and legislative tyranny. This 
eannot be if the Legislature elect him or impeach him, or 
if his service be limited to a single term. The ideal Execu- 
tive is an officer chosen directly by the people for a short term, 
eligible to any number of re-elections, unimpeachable by the 
Legislature, and endowed with power to stop legislation not 
in the interests of the people. 

For such an Executive the Convention was not prepared; 
but the argument unsettled it, and led to a reversal of all that 
had been done. The presidential term was cut down from 
seven to four years; the single-term provision was stricken 
out; the idea of election by the National Legislature was aban- 
doned; and in order that the President might be wholly in- 
dependent of Congress, and not be subject to coercion on the 
one hand, and be able to protect the people against unwise 
laws on the other, he was given the veto. Nothing could in- 
duce the Convention to consent to an election by the people, 
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and, as it was now fully determined that the Executive should 
be independent of Congress, each State was required to ap- 
point, in such manner as its Legislature should prescribe, as 
many electors as it had senators and representatives in Con- 
gress; and to these electoral bodies or colleges, each meeting 
in its own State and acting independently of every other, was 
given the double task of selecting a fit character to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, and then electing him to the office. 
Except for the restriction that the electors must vote by ballot 
for two men, one of whom must not be a resident of the same 
State as themselves, they were free to do as they pleased; and 
that their action might be as free as possible, two safeguards 
were provided. One forbade any senator, representative, or 
office-holder under the United States to act as elector. The 
other required the electors to meet in their own States and 
vote on the same day; for it was feared that, should they come 
from all parts of the country and gather in one grand conven- 
tion, they would be subjected to that ‘ chicane, intrigue, and 
eabal,” the dread of which was the reason for taking the elec- 
tion of President away from Congress. 

While the Convention was thus willing to resort to every 
means to secure the free election of an independent Execu- 
tive, it was not unmindful of the fact that his powers must 
be defined and his action restrained, lest he should become too 
independent, and by means of the veto coerce Congress and 
dictate legislation. Provision was made, therefore, that his 
veto might be destroyed by a two-thirds vote of both Houses; 
and that should he become too hateful to be endured for even 
one term, he could be impeached, and on conviction removed 
from office. 

As thus defined by the framers of the Constitution, the 
President of the United States was to be an official chosen and 
elected by sundry bodies of citizens having no connection with 
the Government, was to serve as many terms as the electors 
saw fit to give him, and was to be the guardian of popular 
rights against legislative encroachment. He was to come to 
his high office bound by no pledges, representing no section, 
advocating no policy, belonging to no party, and owing no 
man anything. He was to be the choice of fellow-citizens who 
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were called for the moment to act without collusion as electors, 
and, this duty done, were to sink at once into private life again. 
But Washington had not been many months President when 
a change set in, and the evolution of the President as we know 
him began. 

First came the annual speech. The Constitution requires 
that the President “ shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union.” To a genera- 
tion which had not the easy means of gathering and spread- 
ing news which we enjoy, this provision had a meaning and 
ause. Washington attached much importance to it, and with 
that love of method and system which so distinguished him, 
gave the information to Congress, not, as the Constitution 
requires, “‘ from time to time,” but regularly at the opening 
of each session. On such occasions, after the two Houses 
had organized and were ready for business, he would come, 
with great ceremony, in his state coach, to the room where 
the House sat, and, taking the Speaker’s chair, would read a 
speech to the assembled senators and representatives. After 
he had finished and gone home, the two Houses would separate 
and appoint committees to frame answers; and when they 
were ready, the Senate on one day, led by the Vice-President, 
and the House on another day, with the Speaker at its head, 
would march to the President’s house, and stand with solemn 
faces while their presiding officers read the unmeaning replies. 
After partaking of cakes and wine, they would return to 
their chambers and go on with their public duties just as if 
the speech had never been made. 

Next came the Cabinet. No such body of advisers was 
thought of or intended by the men who framed the Constitu- 
tion. It was, indeed, proposed to give the President a coun- 
cil similar to those which in many States were then associ- 
ated with the governors. But this found no favor, and the 
Cabinet as we know it is purely the creature of Executive 
action. The Constitution declares that the President “ may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each 
of the executive departments upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices.” But that these officers 
should hold regular meetings, and that the Secretary of War 
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and the Postmaster-General, the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Attorney-General, should advise the President, not in 
writing, on matters of finance or foreign policy which do not 
relate to the duties of their respective departments, and that 
these regular gatherings of the Secretaries should be looked 
on as one of the political institutions of our country, finds no 
countenance or authority in the Constitution. The first Con- 
gress, however, had no sooner established the Departments of 
War, State, and the Treasury—departments which had grown 
up under the Continental Congress—than Washington ap- 
pointed the Secretaries and began to consult them. For a while 
the consultations were informal and their opinions were in 
writing, but before his first term ended the Secretaries and the 
Attorney-General were formally assembled at the President’s 
house, and the Cabinet as a political institution was established. 

With the refusal of Washington in 1796 to accept a third 
term came the first contest for the presidency, and the first 
real test of the system of election by electoral colleges in the 
States. The Federalists might easily have carried the day; 
but party organization was then so imperfect that, although 
every Federalist elector wrote the name of Adams on his 
ballot as first choice, there was no agreement as to who should 
be second choice, and Jefferson, the Republican candidate, 
who received three votes less than Adams, became Vice-Presi- 
dent. The lesson taught was not lost on either party. It 
was clear that the wasteful scattering of votes which had 
enabled Jefferson to come in between Adams and Pinckney 
must be prevented, and that the best way to prevent it was 
to come to an agreement beforehand to vote for two particular 
men, and no others. Absolute liberty of choice was good in 
theory but poor in practice. Each party, therefore, made 
most careful preparations for 1800. The Federalists, by 
consultation and correspondence, decided to support Adams 
and Pinckney, and so perfected their organizations that all 
their electors wrote the name of Adams on their ballots, and 
all save one the name of Pinckney. Beyond this, organization 
could not possibly go. Nor were the Republicans much be- 
hind their opponents. They, too, organized, and at an in- 
formal caucus of Republican members of Congress selected 
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Jefferson and Burr as the two men to be voted for by their 
party electors. Unhappily, the leaders did not, as did the 
Federalists, select a particular electoral college and charge it 
to see that one of its members, and only one, failed to vote 
for Burr. Each elector, therefore, voted for his party can- 
didates, and for nobody else, and the long contest in the 
IIouse of Representatives followed. 

Two defects in this system of presidential election were 
thus made manifest. The contest in 1796 proved that it was 
possible under certain conditions for one party to elect the 
President and another the Vice-President. The contest of 
1800 showed that a party with a large majority of electoral 
votes might not always be able to elect even a President. 
Lest such defeats should again occur, the Republicans pro- 
vided two preventives, which at the time seemed all-sufficient. 
They so amended the Constitution as to establish a ballot for 
Vice-President, and from 1804 to 1824 they did formally 
what in 1800 they did informally, and nominated, or, as they 
said, “recommended,” their candidates for the presidency 
and the vice-presidency at caucuses of party congressmen. 

The introduction of the nomination of candidates by con- 
gressional caucuses marks an epoch in our political history. 
The intention of the framers of the Constitution was that 
no elector should be pledged, that each should be free to vote 
for any man he liked, and that the electoral colleges as a body 
should be responsible for the selection of a fit man to be 
President and then for his election to the office. But on the 
day the Republican senators and representatives in Congress 
met in response to a written summons and named their party 
candidates, the presidential electors were robbed of their most 
important function, and degraded to the petty boards of regis- 
try they have ever since remained. The Constitution was thus, 
to all intents and purposes, amended. . 

The inauguration of Jefferson brought yet further changes 
in the presidential office. The ceremony attending the open- 
ing of each session of Congress, the visit of the President, the 
speech from the Speaker’s desk, or, as the Republicans called 
it, the throne, the answers of the two Houses, and the parades 
through the streets of Philadelphia to deliver them—cere- 
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monies borrowed from England—had always seemed to Jef- 
ferson quite out of place in a republican country, and had 
long been subjects of ridicule by his party. That he would 
have discontinued them under any circumstances is therefore 
quite likely. But in the summer of 1800 the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Washington, and the thought of the 
Senate and the House marching down Pennsylvania Avenue 
(then a long and dusty country road) to deliver useless an- 
swers at the half-finished and not half-furnished “ Palace ” 
was too much for him, and in December, 1801, in place of 
appearing to deliver the annual speech, he sent a written 
message. The custom thus begun has never been abandoned, 
and since 1801 every President has communicated his “ in- 
formation on the state of the Union” by message. 

When Jefferson ‘retired, in 1809, the presidential office 
had thus in the course of twenty years been greatly modified. 
The heads of the executive departments had been transformed 
into the Cabinet, or council of advisers; the annual message 
had become an established institution; the electoral ballot for 
Vice-President had been created; the congressional caucus 
nomination of candidates had been introduced; the electors 
had practically been stripped of all power of choice; and the 
doctrine that two terms were enough for any President had 
been formally announced, had been ratified by the people, 
and made a part of the unwritten Constitution. 

On no feature of the Executive did the framers of the 
Constitution bestow more patient care than on the President’s 
term of office. Every phase of the question, from the ex- 
pediency of a short term with re-election to a long term with- 
out re-election, was fully considered. At the outset the gen- 
eral opinion of the delegates was that Congress should elect 
the President, that his term should be three years, and that 
he should be re-eligible, lest rotation should throw out of 
the office men found to be well fitted to perform its duties. 

Opposed to this were many members very earnest for a 
term of seven years and no re-election. The Executive, they 
said, is to be chosen by the Legislature, and will be dependent 
on it, and, as its creature, must do its bidding and enforce its 
laws. <A long term with no succession will prevent a com- 
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plaisance on the part of the Legislature toward an unfit man, 
and the temptation on the part of a bad Executive to intrigue 
with the Legislature for reappointment. One member begged 
hard for triennial election, with ineligibility after nine years; 
but the States by a close vote decided that the President’s 
term should be seven years, and that no man should ever 
have a second. Later on in the session the members changed 
their minds, struck out this prohibition, and made re-election 
possible. But the old distrust could not be downed; even this 
decision was soon reconsidered, and the resolution passed that 
the “ Executive be appointed for seven years, and be ineligible 
a second time.” 

This seemed final. But when the Committee on Detail 
reported, a vigorous attempt was made to take the election 
of the Executive from Congress. So serious was the effort 
that the Convention could come to no conclusion, and sent 
the matter to a grand committee of one from each of the 
eleven States represented. The report provided a plan for 
a choice of President by electoral colleges, or, in case this 
method failed, by the Senate, and reduced the term to four 
years. In the debate which followed, a member of the com- 
mittee told the Convention that the sole purpose of the plan 
was to make the Executive independent of Congress and eli- 
gible to more than one term. He was told that such a scheme 
was wholly impracticable; that the State colleges would never 
elect; that the Senate would always choose the President; 
and that he would in consequence always be the creature of 
one branch of Congress. In the end the idea of re-election 
to many terms prevailed, and with a few slight changes the 
plan of the Committee of Eleven was incorporated in the 
Constitution. 

From all this it is quite clear that the framers intended 
that a President might be elected over and over again as many 
times as the electors in the State colleges saw fit. But again 
their purpose was defeated and their judgment condemned by 
that great tribunal—the people—before which in our coun- 
try all public issues sooner or later must be tried. Again 
the unwritten Constitution amended the written, and no Presi- 
dent in all our history has ever been given a third term. 
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For much of this, precedent is alone responsible. Had 
our first President been willing to succeed himself many times, 
the people would willingly have permitted him, a precedent 
would have been created, and he would in all probability 
have been followed by others serving for twelve or even six- 
teen years. But Washington was weary of the presidency, 
and gladly laid it down at the end of eight years. “The ac- 
ceptance and continuance hitherto in office,” said he in the 
Farewell Address, “ to which your suffrages have twice called 
me, have been a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion 
of duty, and to a deference to what appeared to be your 
wishes. . . . I rejoice that the state of your concerns, ex- 
ternal as well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of 
inclination incompatible with the pursuit of duty or pro- 
priety.” 

No scruples about a third term troubled him in the least. 
He went back to private life solely because he was tired of 
the cares of state. No great principle underlay his act, nor 
did the people see anything wrong in a President holding 
office a third term till Jefferson pointed it out. In November, 
1806, more than two years before the end of his second term, 
the Legislature of Vermont formally invited him to become 
a candidate for a third term, and the great Republican strong- 
holds made haste to follow her. Georgia joined in the request 
in December, and Maryland, Rhode Island, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and North Carolina in the course of 
1807. For a time Jefferson made no reply; but the day was 
now at hand when he must speak out, for it would soon be 
the duty of the congressional caucus to nominate, or, as the 
phrase went, recommend a candidate. In December, 1807, 
therefore, Jefferson broke silence, declined the invitations, 
and in letters to Vermont, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
set forth his reason. 

“That I should lay down my charge at a proper period 
is as much a duty,” said he, “as to have borne it faithfully. 
If some termination to the services of the Chief Magistrate 
be not fixed by the Constitution or supplied by practice, his 
office, nominally for years, will in fact become for life, and 
history shows how easily that degenerates into an inheritance. 
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Believing that a representative government, responsible at 
short periods of election, is that which produces the greatest 
sum of happiness to mankind, I feel it a duty to do no act 
which will essentially impair that principle, and I should 
unwillingly be the first person who, disregarding the sound 
precedent set by an illustrious predecessor, should furnish the 
first example of prolongation beyond the second term of 
“office.” 

The new political idea thus clearly announced was sound, 
was worthy of the man to whom popular government in our 
country owes so many guiding principles, and was indorsed 
by the people the land over. The Democratic citizens of 
Adams County, Pennsylvania, in public meeting assembled 
at Gettysburg, assured him that they approved “ that manly 
and sublime effort which dictated your determination to re- 
tire from public life at the close of the next elective period 
of your authority.” Delegates from the wards of Philadel- 
phia ‘ derived consolation from the consideration that your 
example may operate on all future Presidents to pursue a 
course which has added lustre to your character.”” The Senate 
of Maryland duly appreciated the motives which induced him 
to decline being considered among the number of those out 
of whom the choice of the next President was to be made. 
Even the far-away Legislature of the Territory of Orleans 
was moved to assure him that it approved the motives which 
led him to give another proof of patriotism. The Tammany 
Society of Philadelphia, while celebrating its anniversary in 
May, 1808, drank to the toast, “‘ President Jefferson—Rota- 
tion in office is the bulwark of freedom.” When the fourth 
of July came, his conduct was very generally approved in 
some such toast as, ‘“‘ Jefferson—May his successor imitate 
his virtues and follow his motto—‘ rotation in office.’ ” 

That his virtues had any influence on his successors may 
well be doubted; but his bold assertion that it was not safe 
to give any President more than two terms made a deep 
impression on the people, became recognized as a sound prin- 
ciple of democratic government, and on more than one occa- 
sion an attempt was made to insert it in the Constitution. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut presented it in 1815 as one 
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of the amendments proposed by the Hartford Convention. 
A senator from New Jersey repeated the proposition in 1823, 
and in the excitement which preceded the election of 1824 
the Senate sent to the House a joint resolution declaring that 
no President should be elected to more than two terms. The 
failure of the electoral colleges to choose an Executive in 
1824, and, above all, what it pleased the friends of Jack- 
son to consider as the defeat of the will of the people by the 
House in 1825, brought every question relating to the presi- 
dency prominently before the people. Again the senator 
from New Jersey renewed his proposed amendment, and 
again the Senate sent an anti-third-term resolution to the 
House, where it perished in committee. The will of the 
people was all-sufticient. No change in the Constitution was 
needed. : 

This disposition to see in an amendment a panacea for 
any political evil, real or fancied, has always been character- 
istic of our countrymen. Opposition in the conventions of 
the ratifying States was the immediate cause of ten amend- 
ments. But they had not been declared in force in 1791 
when others were demanded. Congress chartered the Bank 
of the United States, and laid what was claimed to be a direct 
tax on carriages. The Supreme Court decided the carriage 
tax was not direct, and that a State might be sued, and five 
amendments were promptly offered in the Senate. One de- 
nied to Congress power to grant a charter of incorporation or 
set up a commercial monopoly of any kind. Another pro- 
posed to debar from Congress every man concerned in the 
direction or management of a bank or moneyed corporation. 
A third declared every tax direct which was not laid on im- 
ports, excises, transfers of property, and proceedings at law. 
A fourth shut out from a seat in either House every man who 
was a director or a clerk in the Bank of the United States, or 
owned one share of its stock. The fifth provided that the 
judicial power of the United States should be vested not only 
in one Supreme and certain inferior courts, but in such State 
courts as Congress might see fit to establish. The decision 
that a State might be sued called forth protests from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Virginia, and the prompt submis- 
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sion to the States and the ratification by them of the eleventh 
amendment. 

The appointment of Chief-Justice Jay to the post of Min- 
ister to Great Britain, the ratification of his treaty by the 
Senate, and the impossibility of Republican Legislatures re- 
calling Federalist senators were, in the opinion of the Repub-_ 
licans, glaring defects in our system of government that 
ought to be corrected. The elevation of Jefferson to the vice- 
presidency in 1796, because there was not a separate ballot 
for the election of that official, and the presence in Congress 
of foreign-born citizens, seemed quite as insufferable to the 
Federalists. Amendments were therefore proposed, making 
United States judges ineligible to any other office; requiring 
treaties to be submitted to the House in certain cases; cutting 
down the term of senators to three years; authorizing electors 
to designate in their ballots persons voted for as President; 
and excluding from Congress all foreign-born citizens who 
were not in the country on July fourth, 1776. 

The failure of the electors to choose a President in 1800, 
and the bitter contest in the House in 1801, were the causes 
of a new batch of proposed amendments touching the Execu- 
tive. Fifteen times in the course of three years propositions 
to alter the method then in use were laid before Congress. 
From 1801 to 1803 the tables of the House and Senate were 
never free from them for a session. Then, after years of 
reflection, the twelfth amendment went out to the States and 
was adopted, and immediately the subject was up again for 
discussion. 

The failure of the Senate to convict Judge Chase, the 
decision of Marshall in the case of the “ midnight judges,” 
greatly excited the Republicans, and they cried out for amend- 
ments giving States power to recall senators, and authorizing 
the removal of judges on the joint address of both Houses. 
The long embargo and its enforcement excited the Federalists, 
and the Legislatures of Massachusetts and Connecticut de- 
manded that a limit should be placed on the duration of em- 
bargoes. The decision of the Supreme Court in the Olmsted 
case aroused Pennsylvania to call for the creation of an impar- 
tial tribunal to try cases to which a State is a party. But the 
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strangest of all propositions were two, of which one called 
for the abolition of the vice-presidency and the choice of the 
President by lot from the retiring senators; and the other 
declared any citizen of the United States who accepted, re- 
ceived, retained, or claimed any title of nobility or of honor, 
or without consent of Congress accepted any present, pension, 
office, or emolument of any kind from any emperor, king, 
prince, or foreign power, should cease to be a citizen of the 
United States, and become incapable of holding office. Strange 
as it may now seem, it passed both Houses, went out to the 
States, was ratified by twelve, and for many years was printed 
in school-books and histories at the end of the Constitution 
as the thirteenth amendment, though it was not accepted by 
three fourths of the States in the Union. 

The third decade of our history under the Constitution 
covers the years 1810 to 1820, and during this time one 
hundred and fifteen propositions to amend were presented 
in Congress. Every phase of political life and thought was 
expressed in them. The ruling ideas were the choice of repre- 
sentatives and presidential electors in districts; a shorter term 
for senators; the appropriation of public money for the build- 
ing of roads and canals; to give Congress and the States con- 
current power to train the militia; to prevent an increase in 
the pay of congressmen till after one election intervened; to 
take away the veto; to give Congress power to appoint the 
heads of departments, fill all vacancies in the judiciary, ap- 
point all office-holders under the Government, and forbid it 
to establish banks outside the District of Columbia. 

Many of these were but the passing notions of the hour, 
or an attempt to override the strict construction doctrines of 
the party in power. But with them were mingled a few which 
came from the Hartford Convention, and expressed the politi- 
eal ideas of a great section of the country. It was proposed 
to weaken the influence of the South by apportioning repre- 
sentation according to free persons; to protect the interests 
of New England by admitting no more new States into the 
Union save by a two-thirds vote of both Houses of Congress; 
by limiting the power of Congress to lay embargoes, impose 
restrictions on commerce, and declare war; to give the Execu- 
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tive but one term, and never have two Presidents in succes- 
sion from the same State. 

Dissatisfaction with the Executive office as defined in the 
Constitution was now widespread. The length of his term, 
the manner of choosing him, his eligibility to frequent re- 
election, were the causes of seventy-five propositions to amend 
the Constitution between 1820 and 1830. A single term, a 
direct popular vote, and the exclusion of members of Congress 
from offices within the gift of the President were the popular 
political ideas. 
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CHAPTER II. 
RELATIONS WITH OUR NEIGHBORS. 


THE inauguration of John Quincy Adams on the fourth 
of March, 1825, was followed by the appointment of three 
new secretaries. At the head of the Department of State 
was placed Henry Clay. The Treasury was intrusted to 
Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, and the Department of War 
to James Barbour, of Virginia. James L. Southard, of New | 
Jersey, Secretary of the Navy; William Wirt, of Virginia, 
Attorney-General; and John McLean, of Ohio, Postmaster- 
General (not yet a member of the Cabinet), had served 
under Monroe and were not disturbed. 

No sooner was Clay in office than his attention was turned 
to that part of the world where events of the utmost political 
importance were occurring. The idea of a union of the little 
republics of South America had been considered by Simon 
Bolivar, the liberator, as early in their struggle with Spain as 
1821. But to attempt such a confederacy while Mexico was 
in the grasp of her self-created Emperor Iturbide, and Peru 
still struggling with her oppressor, was idle. No effort was 
made, therefore, till 1823, when the power of old Spain hay- 
ing been completely overthrown and her late colonies having 
become free and independent states, Bolivar, as President of 
Colombia, invited the Governments of Mexico, Peru, Buenos 
Ayres, and Chili to send delegates to Panama with power to 
establish the confederacy. Mexico and Peru promptly ac- 
cepted, but, Buenos Ayres and Chili holding back, Bolivar, in 
December, 1824, addressed a circular letter to all the repub- 
lies, and once more urged that representatives should imme- 
diately be sent to Panama. Guatemala, Mexico, Chili, Peru, 
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and Colombia now responded, and one spring day in 1825 
the Ministers from Mexico, Guatemala, and Colombia re- 
quested interviews with Clay. 

Separate mectings were accorded to each, and in course of 
conversation each announced that his Government was most 
anxious that the United States should be represented at a Con- 
gress of Republics soon to be held at Panama, and that he had 
been empowered to extend an invitation, but had been in- 
structed before doing so to ask if it would be agreeable to 
the United States to be invited. 

Clay replied, after consulting Adams, that the United 
States could not be expected to take any part in the war with 
Spain, or in any council for deliberating on the means of 
continuing the struggle for independence, and that before 
expressing a willingness to receive the formal invitation it 
would be desirable to know what subjects would be discussed, 
how the Congress was to be organized and act, and what 
powers were to be given to the diplomatic agents composing 
it. The Ministers promised to report this answer to their 
governments, and no more was heard of the matter till No- 
vember. 

Clay meantime took up the task of mediation. He was 
- deeply and sincerely concerned in the welfare of the repub- 
lics; he was most anxious to see the end of the war that had 
so long distracted and devastated them, and he beheld with 
no little alarm the preparations they were making to liberate 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The fate of these two Spanish islands had long been a 
matter of interest to the United States, and as far back as 
the early months of 1823 was the subject of instructions to 
our Minister at London. France, in obedience to the com- 
mands of the Holy Allies, had invaded Spain for the purpose 
of restoring the absolute rule of Ferdinand Seventh. Great 
Britain had disapproved the war, had avowed her intention 
to defend Portugal against the application of the principles 
under which the peninsula was attacked, and might soon, it 
was feared, be using her arms against the Holy Allies in de- 
fence of the Constitution and the Liberalists of Spain. That 
her reward for such help would be Cuba and Porto Rico 
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seemed certain, and at the prospect of such a transfer Mon- 
roe became anxious. The possession of the islands by a de- 
caying power such as Spain was one thing, but their ownership 
by a great naval power such as Great Britain was another 
and a very different matter. 

“ These islands,” said Adams in his instructions to our Min- 
ister at the Court of Madrid, “are natural appendages to the 
North American continent. One of them, Cuba, lying al- 
most within sight of our shores, is an object of transcendent 
importance to the commercial and political interests of our 
union. It commands the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the West Indian seas. The character of its population, 
its situation midway between our southern coast and Santo 
Domingo, its safe and capacious harbor of Havana fronting 
hundreds of miles of our coast destitute of such ports, the na- 
ture of its productions and its wants furnishing the supplies 
and needing the returns of a commerce immensely profitable, 
give to Cuba an importance in our national affairs with which 
no other foreign territory can be compared. Such are the 
interests of that island and this country—geographical, com- 
mercial, moral, and political—that, in looking forward to 
the probable course of events for half a century, it is im- 
possible to resist the conviction that the annexation of Cuba 
to the United States will be indispensable to the continuance 
of the Union itself. 

“Tn any other state of things than that which sprang from 
the war between France and Spain these considerations would 
be premature. But the condition of Cuba will depend on 
the issue of the war, and in the fate of Cuba the United States 
have deep and important interests peculiarly their own. As 
Spanish territory, the island will be lable to invasion from 
France, and the only reasons for doubting that the attempt 
will be made are the weakness of the French navy and the 
probability that the effort would be resisted by Great Britain. 

“Were the people of one race and one color they would 
without doubt make the invasion of Spain by France the 
occasion for a declaration of independence. They may even 
do so as it is; but no reflecting man can fail to see that they 
cannot stand alone, that they must have foreign support, and 
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that for such support they must look to Great Britain or the 
United States. 

“Great Britain has indeed declared her neutrality; but 
the spirit of the British nation is so strongly and so unani- 
mously against France that she may soon be engaged on the 
side of Spain, and that the price of such an alliance will 
be Cuba and Porto Rico does not admit of doubt. The trans- 
fer of Cuba to Great Britain would be an event unpropitious 
to the interests of the United States. The question both of 
our right and of our power to prevent it by force already in- 
trudes itself on our councils, and the administration is called 
on to guard against and defend it. You will then,” said Mr. 
Adams, “say that the wishes of your Government are that 
Cuba and Porto Rico may continue attached to Spain.” * 

But the war which called forth this assurance, so com- 
forting to Spain, did not assume the magnitude expected 
by Adams. French troops crossed the Pyrenees early in 
April, occupied Madrid in May and Cadiz in August, and 
the purpose of the Allies, so far as old Spain was concerned, 
was accomplished. No declaration of independence, no 
servile insurrection, followed in Cuba; Great Britain gave 
no aid to Spain. The assertion of the Monroe Doctrine 
stopped the design of the Holy Allies on the New World, 
and when John Quincy Adams succeeded Monroe, Cuba and 
Porto Rico still owned the rule of Ferdinand, and what had 
once been his South American colonies were still independ- 
ent and at war with him. 

To see this struggle happily ended was the earnest desire 
of both Adams and Clay. The little republics, after years 
of heroic effort, had driven Spain from the continent, had 
won their independence, and had been recognized as sover- 
eign powers by the United States and by Great Britain, and 
were entitled to such recognition by Spain. But there was 
yet another reason which weighed with the administration. 
Plans were on foot in Colombia for an expedition to liberate 
Cuba and Porto Rico. That the attempt, if undertaken, 
would succeed, that success would be followed by emanci- 
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pation of the slaves, and that the existence of a republic full 
of free negroes just off the coast of our slave States would 
be a source of constant danger to the South, seemed almost 
certain. 

Such a change in the condition of these islands must there- 
fore be prevented at all hazards, and this Clay now under- 
took to do. Mr. Everett, our Minister at Madrid, was in- 
structed to bring the subject of the war to the attention of the 
Spanish Government.* He was to remind it that the strug- 
gle on this continent was at an end, that not one foot of land 
from the southern and western limits of the United States 
to Cape Horn owned the sway of Spain, that not one bayonet 
in all that vast domain remained to support her cause, nor 
was the peninsula able to replace the armies vanquished and 
annihilated by the victorious forces of the republics. The 
troops of these new states, flushed with victory, no longer had 
employment on the continent, and yet while the war con- 
tinued they could not be disbanded. To what object, then, 
would the republics direct their conquering arms? ‘To Cuba 
and Portc Rico. It was not, then, in the interest of the re- 
publics that the President wished to see the war ended. They 
would be the gainers by a continuance. It was for Spain 
herself, for humanity, for the general repose of the world, 
that Mr. Everett was to urge Spain to end the strife. As to 
the United States, he was to say that we were “ satisfied with 
the present condition of the islands in the hands of Spain”; 
that we “ desired no political change in that condition.” 

Mr. Middleton, at St. Petersburg, was next instructed to 
ask the Russian Government to use its best efforts to per- 
suade Spain to end the war with her old colonies. The con- 
test had gone on for seventeen years, had been marked in 
its early stages by shocking excesses on both sides, and dur- 
ing its continuance whole generations had passed away and 
others had grown to majority without knowing the blessings 
of peace. In this war the people of the United States had 
taken no part. They had been strictly neutral, but it could 
not be said they were indifferent spectators. Mr. Middleton 
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was to urge on the Russian Government the hopelessness 
of the attempt to conquer South America, and impress the 
Emperor with the fact that only by a speedy peace could 
Cuba and Porto Rico be saved to Spain, in whose hands the 
United States was quite content to have them remain.* 

Russia would do nothing. Neither justice, nor the law 
of nations, nor the respect due to the authority of a mother 
country over her colonies would, the Emperor replied, permit 
him to offer mediation till the sentiments of Spain and of 
the Allies she had long been in the habit of consulting had 
first been ascertained. + 

Stripped of its diplomatic garb, the answer was under- 
stood to mean that the Emperor would consult the Allies and 
act accordingly; and, with the hope of aiding the negotia- 
tions yet further, Clay turned to the Ministers from Colom- 
bia and Mexico. They were informed of the request made 
to the Emperor, of his reply, of the conviction that Spain 
would soon yield, and were asked to urge their governments, 
in the interests of peace, to suspend the sailing of an expedi- 
tion, then fitting out at Cartagena, against Cuba and Porto 
Rico.{ Such a suspension was due to the Emperor, to the 
United States, and would render it unnecessary for other 
powers to consider what they would do if the islands were 
invaded. 

Just what this meant Clay now explained in a letter to Mr. 
Middleton. “On this matter,” said he, “it is necessary that 
we should be clearly understood by Russia. For ourselves, 
we desire no change in the possession of Cuba. We cannot 
allow a transfer of the island to any European power. But 
if Spain should refuse to conclude a peace and obstinately 
go on with the war, although we do not desire to see Cuba 
in the possession of either Mexico or Colombia, the Presi- 
dent cannot see any ground on which we ean interfere. If 
the war against the island should be conducted by the repub- 
lies in a desolating manner; if they should put arms into the 
hands of one race of the inhabitants to destroy the lives of 
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another; if, in fine, they should set examples which, from our 
neighborhood, would be dangerous to our quiet and safety, 
the Government of the United States might feel called on 
to interpose its power.” * In plain language, if the Republi- 
cans of South America invaded Cuba, stirred up a slave in- 
surrection, and armed the negroes, the United States would 
interfere. One thing was settled. Slavery must not be 
abolished in Cuba and Porto Rico, and to keep the islands 
slave soil they must remain in the possession of Spain. 

But it was not to Russia alone that this policy was an- 
nounced. Like declarations had already been made to Great 
Britain, France, and Mexico. During the summer of 1825 
a great French fleet suddenly appeared off the coast of Cuba, 
and gave color to the belief that it was the intention of France 
to seize the island and hold it for herself, or perhaps for 
Spain. Rumor went so far as to assert that, once in the 
hands of France, Cuba was to be made the base of action 
for an attack on Mexico and subjection of her to the Crown 
of Spain. Greatly alarmed at the prospect, Mexico instantly 
turned to the United States and asked for an application of 
the Monroe Doctrine in her behalf. 

Clay had been but a few weeks in office when it became 
his duty to instruct Joel R. Poinsett, the first Minister ever 
sent by our country to Mexico. The novelty of the situation 
appealed strongly to Clay, and in his instructions he dwelt at 
length on this fact, bade Poinsett remind Mexico of the warm 
feeling always entertained toward her by the people of the 
United States, of the promptness with which we recognized 
her independence, and of the step on our part which did so 
much to stop interference in her affairs by the Holy Allies. 
Mr. Poinsett was especially to bring to the attention of Mex- 
ico the message of Monroe of December, 18238, in which were 
asserted certain important principles of “ inter-continental 
law in the relations of Europe and America,” and urge on 
_her the utility and expediency of asserting two of them on 
all proper occasions. These were that the American con- 
tinents are not henceforth to be considered subject to coloni- 
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zation by any European power, and that we should regard 
as dangerous to our peace and safety any attempt on the 
part of the allied powers to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere.* 

Obedient to instructions, Poinsett opened negotiations 
for a treaty of commerce, presented what Clay called the 
two principles of inter-continental law, and had scarcely done 
so when news reached Mexico that a French squadron was 
off the coast of Cuba, and her Secretary of State requested 
the United States to demand an explanation from the King 
of France.t 

That Clay was influenced by Mexico’s appeal may well 
be doubted; nevertheless, he acted and bade our Minis- 
ter at Paris protest against the appearance of so large 
a fleet off our coast without any previous statement of its 
purpose, and to add to the assurances already given that we 
did not want Cuba and Porto Rico for ourselves, that we 
were satisfied with their present political condition, and could 
not, with indifference, see them pass from Spain to any other 
European power, the further avowal that we could not con- 
sent to the occupation of them by any other European power 
than Spain under any contingency whatever. 

Nor was this an idle threat. A few days later, when 
writing to Poinsett, the Secretary returned to his statement, 
sent him a copy, and told him to read it to the Mexican rep- 
resentatives as an indication of what the United States would 
have done had the contingency happened.* 

It was now the month of November, by which time the 
Ministers of Mexico, Colombia, and Guatemala, having heard 
from their respective governments, returned to Clay with 
a formal invitation to the United States to be represented 
at Panama, and with statements of the matters to be dis- 
cussed before the Congress. Mexico suggested the kind of 
opposition to be made to colonization in America by Euro- 
pean powers, and the sort of resistance to be offered to the 


* Clay to Poinsett, March 25, 1825. 
+ Poinsett to Clay, August 21, 1825. 
¢ Clay to Mr. Brown, October 25, 1825. 
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interference of any neutral in the war between the young 
republics and Spain. Colombia approved these and added 
two more—the independence of the negro republic of Hayti 
and a consideration of the means to be used for the abolition 
of the slave-trade. Guatemala urged that, as the powers of 
the Old World had formed a continental system and held 
congresses to consider their interests, the republics of the 
New World should meet, form an American system, and dis- 
cuss American interests. 

Though the answers were far from satisfactory, Adams 
accepted the invitation, and in his annual message aroused 
his enemies with the statement that “ Ministers will be com- 
missioned to attend.” 

The purposes for which the Congress at Panama had been 
called were well known to him. He had the answers of the 
Ministers, and he had, besides, seen, in a copy of the official 
Gazette of Colombia, a plain statement of what the Congress 
was expected to do. It was “to form a solemn compact or 
league by which the states whose representatives are pres- 
ent will be bound” to wage war against Spain or any other 
power that attempts to assist her; to consider the expediency 
of uniting to free Cuba and Porto Rico; to discuss the wis- 
dom of joining in a war at sea and on the coast of Spain; to 
consider what should be done to give effect to the declaration 
of Monroe that the American continents are closed to Euro- 
pean colonization; and to decide what should be done to 
resist foreign interference in the domestic affairs of Ameri- 
can governments. 

But Adams ignored these matters, and, in a special mes- 
sage to the Senate, suggested very different objects for dis- 
cussion and named two envoys extraordinary and a secretary 
to attend the Congress.* Of his constitutional right to ac- 
cept the invitation he had, he said, no doubt. Yet it seemed 
wise, before taking so important a step, to be sure that the 
Senate, by confirming his nominations, and the House, by 
voting an appropriation, concurred in the expediency of the 
measure. The United States neither intended nor were ex- 
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pected to take part in deliberations of a belligerent kind, nor 
contract alliances, nor engage in undertakings hostile to other 
nations. , The meeting would afford a fine chance to give our 
Spanish-American brethren some good advice; to secure ad- 
vantageous arrangements of commercial reciprocity; to make 
definitions of blockade and neutral rights; to stop privateer- 
ing, or rather that sort of piracy which went on under the 
name of privateering; to obtain united measures for the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and very possibly to urge “ upon 
all the new nations of the South the just and liberal princi- 
ples of religious liberty.” * With these high purposes in 
view, he announced that “ Ministers will be commissioned to 
attend ” the Panama Congress. 

The opposition began with a motion by Martin Van 
Buren. to the effect that debate on the expediency of the 
mission should be conducted with open doors, unless the pub- 
lication of documents necessary to be referred to in debate 
would be objectionable, and that the President be asked to 
state whether the publication of any documents would be 
objectionable, and if so to name them.+ Adams replied that 
all the documents had been sent by him in confidence; that 
this confidential character, in his opinion and in accordance 
with the usages of the Senate, ought to be preserved; but 
that he left it with the Senate to decide whether it would 
or would not, for the first time in its history, depart from 
this usage. } 

On the receipt of the answer, the anger of the opposi- 
tion flamed out, and five resolutions, amounting to a censure, 
were offered. 

The Senate was declared to be the sole judge of what 
were its rules, its usages, its modes of procedure, whether 
at any time it was not departing from them, and whether 
that departure was or was not without example; that the 
President could not meddle in such matters without violat- 
ing the constitutional rights of the Senate; that it had a right 


* Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Richardson, vol. ii, pp. 818-820, 
December 26, 1825. 
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to call for information, and that it was not within the power 
of the President to decline to give it. Each one of the five . 
was voted down by a strict party vote of twenty-four to 
twenty. 

A motion by one of the New England senators that the 
discussion of the mission should proceed with closed doors 
brought on another struggle, which ended with a resolution 
of defiance. The Senate, it was said, could not find in the 
answer of the President any information that the publica- 
tion of the papers would or would not be prejudicial to ex- 
isting negotiations. Yet it did find a strong objection on 
his part to such publicity, and although the Senate had the 
right to publish the communications and discuss the mission 
with open doors without the assent of the President, it would 
not in the present case exercise the right, so the debate was 
conducted in executive, or secret session. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations having re- 
ported that “it is not expedient at the present time for the 
United States to send any Ministers to the Congress of Ameri- 
can nations assembled at Panama,” the debate opened in 
earnest. 

Those who opposed it did so on two grounds. Some de- 
clared that the purpose of the Congress was to form a league 
of republics and drag the United States into an entangling 
alliance of the most serious kind. Others announced that 
with their consent the day should never come when the United 
States should enter into any kind of a league with, or even 
apply the Monroe Doctrine in behalf of, republics that had 
abolished slavery, that wanted vigorous action taken for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, that were demanding recogni- 
tion for the negro republic of Hayti, and sought to free Cuba 
and Porto Rico and emancipate the slaves. There were, ac- 
cording to them (and they based their belief on the state- 
ments of the official Gazette of Colombia), four topics to be 
discussed at the Congress. 

It was asserted that the South American republics: un- 


derstood that the United States was pledged to resist all for- 


eign interference in the affairs of this continent; that the 
pledge was contained in the famous message announcing what 
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has since been named the Monroe Doctrine; that Clay had 
done much to strengthen this belief by his letter to Poinsett; 
and that the details of an American system in support of re- 
publican government as opposed to the Holy Alliance or 
European system in support of monarchical government were 
to be settled at Panama. 

“ All this arises,” said Hayne, “ out of the pledge which 
' Mr. Monroe is supposed to have given not to permit any for- 
eign power to interfere in the war between Spain and her colo- 
nies, a pledge which it is now the purpose of the South Ameri- 
can states to induce us to enter into treaties to redeem, in 
all of which the President seems disposed to acquiesce. 
Now, I do positively deny that Mr. Monroe ever pledged this 
nation to make treaties or to go to war to prevent any Euro- 
pean nation from interfering in the present contest. The 
language of Mr. Monroe is vague and indefinite. That 
great and good man well knew that he had no power to use 
any but a moral force on that question. He well knew, and 
every intelligent man in the United States knows, that this 
nation is not now and never has been prepared to go to war 
for the independence of South America. His declaration, 
I repeat, was intended to produce a moral effect abroad; he 
designed it for the atmosphere of Europe, and couched it in 
such terms that while it did not commit us to overt acts, it 
left foreign nations under a vague dread of what we might 
do if the event alluded to should ever happen. Are we pre- 
pared, in the face of this, to send Ministers to the Congress 
of Panama for the purpose of making effectual this pledge 
of President Monroe as construed by the present adminis- 
tration and understood by the Spanish-American states?” 

“T object,” said Mr. White, of Tennessee, “to sending 
Ministers to discuss any agreement on this matter. It is not 
true that the United States stand pledged to take part in the 
war. The ground for this pretended pledge, it seems, is found 
in Mr. Monroe’s message of December, 1823. It contains no 
pledge. It is a general declaration to his Congress of the 
sentiment which would be felt if any neutral should interfere 
on the side of Spain. But if we may judge from the cor- 
respondence before us, it does seem that the Executive has 
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admitted to Mexico that a pledge has been given. But the 
President cannot bind the United States by any pledge, and 
I object to send men to Panama to discuss it. ; 

“The character and effect which has been given or at- 
tempted to be given to Mr. Monroe’s declarations is full of 
instruction as to the probable consequences of similar acts 
at thisday. To say here that they did not pledge the United 
States to any course is needless, No declaration of the Fx- 
ecutive could have such an effect. He asserted correct prin- 
ciples, but left us to enforce them or not as our interest or 
our policy might at the moment require. But how strangely 
have these declarations been distorted, not only by the peo- 
ple, but by public functionaries themselves! The views of 
the South American states were clearly stated in the letters 
of the Ministers of Mexico, Colombia, and Central America, 
and by the promptness with which when the French fleet 
was off our coast, Mexico called on the United States to fulfil 
the pledge of Monroe.” If the language used abroad by Mr. 
Poinsett and at home by Mr. Clay did not amount to a recog- 
nition of this pledge, and our avowal of a willingness to re- 
deem it, he would never again trust the deductions of his 
understanding. “It is clearly the intent of the President to 
enter into an agreement at Panama that if the powers of 
Europe make common cause with Spain we shall unite with 
Spanish America and resist them. Will you in any form or 
shape give this your sanction? No. No one within these 
walls is yet-prepared to give his approval to a measure by 
which the peace of this country will be placed beyond the 
control of the representatives of the people, and by which, in 
the language of the Father of his Country, we shall quit our 
own and stand on foreign ground.” 

It was asserted, in the second place, by the opponents of 
the administration that three other matters to be discussed 
at Panama were the suppression of the slave-trade, the rec- 
ognition of the independence of Hayti, and an expedition to 
free Cuba and Porto Rico from the yoke of Spain. These 
were matters which greatly concerned the South, and sen- 
ator after senator from the slave-holding States denounced 
them bitterly. “Slavery,” said Hayne, “in all its bearings is 
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a question of extreme delicacy, concerning which there is but 
one safe rule either for the States in which it exists or for the 
Union. It must ever be treated as a domestic question. To 
foreign governments the language of the United States must 
be that the question of slavery concerns the peace and safety 
of our political family, and that we cannot allow it to be dis- 
cussed. To the free States the language of the slave States 
must be that they will not permit it to be brought into ques- 
tion either by their sister States or by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Let me solemnly declare, once for all, that the South- 
ern States never will permit and never can permit any inter- 
ference whatever in their domestic concerns, and that the 
very day on which the unhallowed attempt shall be made by 
the authorities of the Federal Government we will consider 
ourselves as driven from the Union. . . . With nothing con- 
nected with slavery can we consent to treat with other na- 
tions, and least of all ought we to touch the question of the 
independence of Hayti in connection with revolutionary goy- 
ernments. These governments have proclaimed the princi- 
ples of liberty and equality. They have marched to victory 
under the banner of universal emancipation. You find men 
of color at the head of their armies, in their legislative halls, 
and in their executive departments. Our policy with regard 
to Hayti is plain. Other States will do as they please; but 
let us take the high ground that these questions belong to 
a class which the peace and safety of a large portion of our 
Union forbids us to discuss. Let our Government direct all 
our Ministers in South America and Mexico to protest against 
the independence of Hayti; but let us not go into council on 
the slave-trade and Hayti.” 

But there was a matter which concerned the slave-hold- 
ing States and their senators far more deeply than a recog- 
nition of the independence. Should the threatened expe- 
dition for the liberation of Cuba and Porto Rico take place, 
should the attempt prove successful and the yoke of Spain 
be thrown off, it was certain that two island republics would 
come into existence with not a slave in one of them. But 
this, in the opinion of the slave-holders, would be unendur- 
able. Never, if they could prevent it, should Cuba be with- 
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out slaves; never would they willingly see a non-slave-hold- 
ing republic within ninety miles of the Florida coast. Turn- 
ing to Cuba, Hayne declared that the question of its libera- 
tion was one of the most important subjects to be discussed 
at Panama. The President, it was true, had not put one word 
about Cuba in his message. But he had been silent because 
he was powerless to act. To France and Russia Clay had 
said the United States “will not permit any nation except 
Spain to take Cuba under any circumstances whatever.” To 
the South American states Clay had declared that “if Spain 
should refuse te conclude a peace, and obstinately resolve on 
continuing the war, although we do not desire that either 
Colombia or Mexico should acquire the island of Cuba, the 
President cannot see any justifiable grounds on which we 
can forcibly interfere.” If this meant anything, it meant 
that we would not permit interference by the Old World 
powers, and would permit it by those of South America. 
“ This position,” said Hayne, “I would change. I would de- 
clare that the South American states shall not be permitted 
to take Cuba nor to revolutionize it.” 

“ Of all the subjects that could be thought of for discus- 
sion at Panama,” said White, of Tennessee, “ the abolition of 
the slave-trade is the most unfortunate. If slavery is an 
infliction, all the Southern and Western States have it, and 
with it their peculiar modes of thinking on all subjects con- 
nected with it. Some of these new States have put it down 
in their constitutions that whoever owns a slave shall cease 
to be a citizen. Is it, then, fit that the United States should 
disturb the quiet of the Southern and Western States by a 
discussion and agreement with the new States on any sub- 
ject connected with slavery? Let us then cease to talk of 
slavery in this House, let us cease to negotiate upon any sub- 
ject connected with it.” 

“Tt is manifest from the documents before us,” said Ber- 
rien, of Georgia, “ that the Congress at Panama is to settle the 
fate of Cuba and Porto Rico. When we look at the situation 
of those islands we cannot be indifferent to a change of their 
condition. But when we reflect that they are in juxtaposi- 
tion to a portion of this Union where slavery exists, that the 
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proposed change is to be effected by a people whose funda- 
mental maxim it is that he who would tolerate slavery is unfit 
to be free, that the principle of universal emancipation must 
march in the van of the invading force, and that all the hor- 
rors of servile war will surely follow in its train, all commer- 
cial considerations sink into insignificance—are swallowed up 
in the magnitude of the danger with which we are menaced. 
Sir, under such circumstances, the question to be decided is 
this: With a due regard to the safety of Southern States, 
can you suffer these islands (Cuba and Porto Rico) to pass 
into the hands of buccaneers drunk with their new-born lib- 
erty? Irepeat the question: Can you suffer this thing con- 
sistently with your duty to Maryland, to Virginia, to Ken- 
tucky, to Missouri, to Tennessee, to North Carolina and South 
Carolina, to Georgia, to Alabama, to Mississippi, to Louisi- 
ana, and to Florida? What, then, is our policy? Cuba and 
Porto Rico must remain as they are. To Europe the Presi- 
dent has distinctly said we cannot allow a transfer of Cuba 
to any European power. We must hold a language equally 
decisive to the South American States. We cannot allow 
their principle of universal emancipation to be called into 
activity in a situation where its contagion from our neigh- 
borhood would be dangerous to our quiet and safety. The 
safety of the Southern portion of this Union must not be sac- 
rificed to a passion for diplomacy.” 

“The relations of Hayti with the American states—these 
United States included—and the rights of Africans in this 
hemisphere are two other questions to be determined at the 
isthmus,” said Benton. “ Our policy toward Hayti has been 
determined these three-and-thirty years. We trade with 
her, but no diplomatic relations have been established be- 
tween us. We purchase coffee from her and pay her for it, 
but we interchange no consuls or ministers. We receive 
no mulatto consuls or black ambassadors from her. And 
why? Because the peace of eleven States in this Union will 
not permit black consuls and ambassadors to establish them- 
selves in our cities and to parade through our country and 
give their fellow-blacks in the United States proof in hand of 
the honors which await them for a like successful effort on 
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their part. No; this is a question which has been deter- 
mined here for three-and-thirty years, one which has never 
been open for discussion at home or abroad, one which can- 
not be discussed in this chamber on this day—and shall we 
go to Panama to discuss it? Who are to advise and sit in 
judgment on it? Five nations who have already put the 
black man on an equality with the white; five nations who 
have at this moment black generals in their army and mu- 
latto senators in their Congresses. And who is the counsel 
retained on our part to plead our cause? An agitator who, 
having taken the hold that knows no relaxation, resisted the 
admission of Missouri into the Union during the entire ses- 
sion of 1820-21 on the single isolated point of free negroes’ 
and mulattoes’ rights! And now this very individual, who 
kept Missouri out of the Union for one entire year because 
she would not take negroes and mulattoes to her bosom, is 
to go to Panama to prevent black ambassadors and consuls 
from Santo Domingo coming into the bosom of the United 
States. In reply to our objection to Mr. Sergeant, we are 
told that Mr. Anderson goes along to plead the cause of the 
slave-holder. I say, if he must go on such an errand, give 
him an assistant, not an opponent; give him another South- 
ern man, not a Missouri agitator, not the president of an 
abolition society, not the veteran advocate of free negroes’ 
and mulattoes’ rights! ” 

Mr. Benton, in his turn, offered an amendment declar- 
ing that the Senate could not advise that it was expedient 
to send Ministers to the Congress of American states at 
Panama before it received satisfactory information on four 
points: the subjects which were to engage the attention 
of the Congress; the substance and form of the powers 
to be given our representatives; the mode of organizing 
the Congress; the mode of deciding questions submitted to 
the Congress. But the Senate rejected his amendment, 
whereupon Van Buren moved that the Constitution author- 
ized the President to nominate officers of a diplomatic char- 
acter only, and did not empower him to nominate representa- 
tives to an assembly of nations; that the power of entering 
into new political associations or confederacies belonged to 
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the people of the United States in their sovereign character; 

and that, in the opinion of the Senate, the appointment of | 
deputies to the Congress at Panama would be a departure 

from the wise and settled policy by which the intercourse of 

the United States with foreign nations had hitherto been regu- 

lated. This, too, the Senate rejected. 

The resolution reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations was next rejected, the committee discharged from 
further consideration of the matter, and the nominations of 
Richard C. Anderson, John Sergeant, and William B. Roch- 
ester were duly confirmed. 

The Senate having consented to the appointment of com- 
missioners, it now became the duty of the House to vote an 
appropriation to cover the expenses of the mission. That the 
call for money would be made the occasion for an attack upon 
the President was well known, for the matter had already 
been under debate in that body. Quite early in the session * 
a member from South Carolina offered a resolution calling 
on the President for copies of the papers and correspondence 
which had induced him to inform the House that Ministers 
from the United States would be sent to the Panama Con- 
gress. But the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs assured him that it was the intention of the President 
to send the papers as soon as the Senate consented to the 
proposed mission, and he allowed his resolution to lie on the 
table. As time passed and no papers came, another member, 
a month later, introduced two resolutions. One expressed 
the deep and anxious solicitude with which the people of the 
United States watched the struggle of the South American 
republics for independence and self-government. The other 
declared that the appointment of Ministers to the Congress 
at Panama was wise and proper, and that an appropriation 
to meet the cost of the mission ought to be made. 

These were tabled; but when a resolution was offered ¢ 
calling on the President for papers and documents relative 
to the invitation to be represented at Panama, the House 
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could contain itself no longer, and spent two weeks in debate 
before the resolution passed by a vote of one hundred and 
twenty-five to forty.* 

Adams waited ten days, and then sent the information 
and the papers.+ At the end of another ten days the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations reported a bill making provision 
for the mission, and the Committee on Foreign Relations a 
report and resolution that it was expedient to appropriate 
the funds necessary to enable the President to send Minis- 
ters to Panama. Both were sent to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

First to be taken up was the resolution, to which an amend- 
ment was offered declaring that it was the settled policy of 
the United States, in extending commercial relations, to have 
as little political connection with other nations as possible, to 
preserve peace, commerce, and friendship with all nations, 
and form entangling alliances with none; that the Ministers 
ought to go in a diplomatic character only; that they should 
not be authorized to discuss, consider, or consult on any propo- 
sition of alliance between the United States and any South 
American government, nor make any compact or declaration 
binding their Government to resist interference from abroad 
with the domestic concerns of South American countries. 

Those who opposed the amendment took two grounds: 
Some, led by Webster, held that to pass such a resolution was 
to instruct the Ministers, that the instruction of Ministers was 
an executive act, and that as the Constitution vested the ex- 
ecutive power in the President the House could not use it. 
Others argued that, the President having recommended the 
mission and the Senate having approved, the plain duty of 
the House was to vote the appropriation, unless it believed 
the mission was likely to be dangerous to the peace of the 
country. To remove the constitutional objections of Web- 
ster and his followers, a resolution was offered by James Bu- 
chanan declaring that while the House had the warmest sym- 
pathy for the republics of South America and could not view 
the hostile interposition of any European power against their 
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independence with indifference, yet it was not expedient, by 
entering into any alliance, offensive or defensive, with any 
nation, for the people of the United States to deprive them- 
selves of the right to act freely in any crisis in such manner 
as their own honor and policy at the time might dictate. 

To meet the arguments of those who held that the House 
was bound to act because the Senate had approved the mis- 
sion and there was nothing dangerous to the peace of the 
country likely to result, the statement was made that the 
peace of the country was seriously threatened. “We will 
prove three things,” said the supporters of the amendment. 
“We will show, in the first place, that two subjects of serious 
importance to us will be considered at Panama; in the second 
place, that if we send Ministers without the limitations pro- 
posed in the amendment, we stand committed to take part in 
the deliberations on these subjects; and, in the third place, 
that we shall, by so doing, endanger our peace and safety. 

“What, to begin with, are these two subjects? Before 
the Ministers of Mexico and Colombia extended to us the 
invitation to be present the Secretary of State was asked if 
it would be agreeable to the United States to be present. 
The Secretary consulted the President, and then requested 
to be informed as to ‘the subjects to which the attention 
of the Congress was to be directed.’ The answer was full 
and explicit. ‘Those,’ said the Mexican Minister, ‘ which 
from their nature and importance the late administration 
characterized as of general interest to the continent,’ and 
lest this should not be plain enough he specified two. One 
he described as ‘ resistance or opposition to the interference 
of any neutral nation in the question and war of independ- 
ence between the new powers of America and Spain.’ The 
other he called ‘opposition to colonization in America by 
the powers of Europe.’ These, then, are to be considered 
at Panama. But are we committed to consider them? 
What was the answer of Mr. Clay when he received this in- 
formation as to ‘the subjects to which the attention of the 
Congress was to be directed?’ That the invitation was ac- 
cepted, that Ministers would be sent, and that they would 
be fully instructed and empowered ‘ upon all questions likely 
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to arise in the Congress on subjects in which the nations of 
America have a common interest.’ The Mexican Minister, 
in his reply to Mr. Clay, was at great pains to mention re- 
sistance to foreign interference and colonization as ‘ the two 
principal subjects’ for consultation. They will} then, be- 
yond a doubt be discussed, and as Mr. Clay has promised that 
our Ministers shall be fully empowered to deliberate on all 
questions in which the nations of America have a common 
interest, we are committed to discuss them. 

“ Tt now remains for us to show that the result of our par- 
ticipation in the deliberation on these subjects will be the 
adoption of measures endangering the future peace of the 
country. In the first place, the principle of resistance by 
force is already agreed to. ‘The powers of America,’ said 
the Mexican Minister to Mr. Clay, ‘are already of accord 
as to resistance,’ and this being the case it behooves them 
‘to discuss the means of giving to that resistance all possible 
force.’ But are we committed to resistance? We certainly 
are. In our diplomatic intercourse with the states of South 
America Mr. Clay has treated certain vague and oracular 
expressions in a message of the late President as a pledge not 
to permit any interference of the European powers in the 
war between these South American states and Spain. When, 
therefore, during the last summer a French fleet appeared in 
the West Indies with the supposed intention of occupying 
Cuba and Porto Rico, we were appealed to to make good this 
pledge. And what did Mr. Clay do? He wrote to our Min- 
ister in France and bade him say that we ‘could not con- 
sent to the occupation of those islands by any European power 
other than Spain under any circumstances whatever.’ He 
wrote to our Minister in Mexico and told him to read to the 
Mexican authorities a copy of the note to France as an in- 
terpretation of our policy toward South American powers, 
and in this correspondence he referred to the utterances of 
the late President as ‘ that memorable pledge.’ If this does 
not commit us to the point of resistance on the happening of 
a certain event, then it is hard to see what can. 

“What, in the next place, will be the probable conse- 
quences of this agreement to use force? This mission is the 
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first step in a new scheme of foreign policy which, if taken, 
will lead inevitably to the adoption of the whole system. It 
is well known to the committee that two distinct methods 
of procedure toward the republics of South America are be- 
fore us. The one proposes that we conduct our intercourse 
with them on principles of the utmost liberality and kind- 
ness, but carefully avoid embarrassing political connections. 
The other, under the pretext that a moral and physical neces- 
sity binds together in one common fate the destinies of North 
and South America, aims to unite them under one grand 
American confederacy in imitation of the Holy Alliance of 
Europe. The one is the system of Washington, of the sages 
and patriots of the Revolution, of the statesmen of the earlier 
and purer era of the republic. The other is that of a new 
school of politicians, is that of the present administration, is 
presented under the name of the American System, and is the 
work of the present Secretary of State. 

“In a speech made by him on this floor in 1820 he drew 
for us the first outline of this first conception of an Ameri- 
ean policy. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘ would I give could we appre- 
ciate the advantages of pursuing the course I propose. It 
is in our power to create a system of which we. shall be the 
centre and in which all South America will act with us. Let 
us no longer watch the nod of any European politician. Let 
us become real and true Americans, and place ourselves at 
the head of the American System.’ 

“But this American System is not confined to the Secre- 
tary of State. The President is a proselyte. ‘The frater- 
nity of freedom,’ our ‘ sister republics,’ the ‘ nations of this 
hemisphere,’ the ‘ powers of America,’ are the phrases with 
which his messages abound. Nay,more! Finding the Fare- 
well Address of George Washington an obstacle in the path 
of the policy he is determined to pursue, he attempts, with des- 
perate violence, to prove that it recommends to us now a 
course it warned us not to take thirty years ago. ‘ Compare,’ 
says the President, ‘our situation and the circumstances of 
that time with those of the present day, and what, from the 
very words of Washington then, would be his counsels to 
his countrymen now? Europe has still her set of primary 
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interests, with which we have little or a remote relation. Our 
distant and detached situation with reference to Europe re- 
mains the same. But we were then the only independent 
nation on this hemisphere, and we were surrounded by Euro- 
pean colonies, with the greater part of which we had no more 
intercourse than with the inhabitants of another planet. 
These colonies have been transformed into eight independ- 
ent nations, extending to our very doors. Seven are re- 
publics like ourselves. With them we have a growing com- 
mercial, and must have, and have already, important po- 
litical connections. Our situation as to them is neither dis- 
tant nor detached. Their political principles and systems 
of government must have an action and counteraction 
upon us and ours, to which we cannot be indifferent. Rea- 
soning upon this state of things from the sound and judicious 
principles of Washington, must we not say that the period 
which he predicted as then not far off has arrived? That 
America has a set of primary interests which have no or a 
remote relation to Europe? That the interference of Eu- 
rope, therefore, in those concerns should be spontaneously 
withheld by her upon the same principles that we have never 
interfered with hers? That if she should interfere, as she 
may, we might be called on in defence of our own altars and 
firesides to take an attitude which would cause our neutral- 
ity to be respected, and choose peace or war, as our interests, 
guided by justice, should counsel?’ From: this American 
System, to which the President and his followers are pledged, 
nothing but evil will come.” 

At this stage in the discussion James K. Polk, of Ten- 
nessee, offered an amendment which was in substance that 
when the House was called on to appropriate money to meet 
the cost of foreign missions it was in duty bound to consider 
the expediency or inexpediency of such missions, and to act 
accordingly; that to send Ministers to take part in the de- 
liberations of the Congress of South American nations at 
Panama would be a total departure from the uniform course 
of policy pursued by the United States from the adoption 
of the Constitution to the present time; that it might, and 
probably would, involve us in entangling alliances; and that 
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it was therefore inexpedient to send Ministers to the Con- 
eress at Panama or grant an appropriation to defray their 
expenses. 

The discussion now turned on the question whether the 
House was or was not bound to vote the money. James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was convinced that the appro- 
priation must be made. The President had nominated the 
Ministers, the Senate had consented to their appointment, 
and they were free to start for Panama whenever they were 
ordered. The House could refuse to pay them, but if they 
went without salary their acts would be legal. He thought 
provision must be made, but in giving the money the House 
had a right to express its opinion on the necessity of the mis- 
sion. The resolution before the committee, when amended 
and adopted, would be neither more nor less than an ex- 
pression of opinion. The President, in framing the instruc- 
tions of the Ministers, would give the opinion as much weight 
as in his judgment it deserved, and no more. He might 
utterly disregard it if he thought proper. 

“ The only question to be considered was, Did the informa- 
tion before the House justify an expression of opinion? It 
certainly did. The time was at hand to take a firm stand 
in defence of the old and approved policy of the country to 
preserve peace, commerce, and friendship with all nations, 
and to form entangling alliances with none. 

“Tn the summer of 1823 the Holy Allies, at the request 
of Spain, were called on to assist in subjugating what she 
was pleased to call her revolted colonies. A serious appre- 
hension was felt that a crusade was begun against the cause 
of liberty and republican government wherever it existed on 
the face of the earth; and, sharing this belief, Mr. Monroe, 
in his celebrated message, announced to the Holy Allies and 
to the world that we could not view with indifference the 
hostile interposition of any European power against the in- 
dependence of the southern republics. Millions of freemen 
echoed the declaration. It was received with enthusiasm 
in every part of the Union. It answered the purpose for 
which it was intended, and the danger which then threatened 
the South American republics passed away. Did we give 
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any pledge to foreign nations? Did we commit the faith 
of the nation to all or any of the southern republics? Cer- 
tainly not. The declaration contained no pledge. It left 
us perfectly free, but it had since been converted into a pledge 
by the administration. 

“ Because of this pledge, which was a dangerous departure 
from the time-honored policy of Washington, a step toward 
the entangling alliances against which Mr. Jefferson had 
warned his countrymen, Buchanan was in favor of the amend- 
ments. They would enable the administration to relieve 
itself from a pledge it had no right to give. They would 
enable the President to say that, strong as was his inclina- 
tion to fulfil it, the House of Representatives had declared 
it should never have their sanction.” 

Webster replied. He was convinced that the House 
must appropriate the money, and he was opposed to the 
amendments. The appointment of the ministers was a clear 
and unequivocal exercise of executive power. It was less 
connected with the duties of the House than almost any other 
executive act, because the office of Public Minister was not 
created by any statute or law of Congress. It existed under 
the law of nations, and was recognized as existing by the Con- 
stitution. Indeed, it was only because Ministers, like other 
officers, must have salaries, and because no salaries can be 
paid without consent of the House that the subject was re- 
ferred to it at all. 

Webster disapproved of the amendments because they 
prescribed what the Ministers should and should not discuss 
at Panama, because the House had no right to instruct Min- 
isters, and because, even if it had, the instruction in question 
was not proper. 

With this he might well, he said, be content to stop; but 
the discussion had extended over a broader field, and, follow- 
ing where others led, he would make some observations on 
the general topics of the debate. In the course of discussion 
the declaration of Mr. Monroe in 1823 had been described as 
loose and vague. “ Not only as a member of the House, but 
as a citizen of the country I have an anxious desire that this 
part of our history should stand in its proper light. In my 
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judgment, the country had a very high honor connected with 
this occurrence. I look upon it as a part of its treasures of 
reputation, and, for one, I intend to guard it. It was, fe 
believe, sufficiently studied. I have understood, from good 
authority, that it was considered, weighed, and distinctly and 
decidedly approved by every one of the President’s advisers 
at that time. Our Government could not follow precisely 
the course which Great Britain had taken. She threatened 
the immediate recognition of the provinces if the Allies should 
take part with Spain against them. We had already recog- 
nized them. Nothing remained but for our Government to 
say how we should consider a combination of the allied pow- 
ers to effect objects in America which concerned ourselves, 
and the message was intended to say what it does say—that 
we should regard such combinations as dangerous to us. I 
agree with those who maintain the proposition, and I contend 
against those who deny it, that the message did mean some- 
thing, that it meant much; and I maintain against both that 
the declaration effected much good, answered the end de- 
signed by it, did great honor to the foresight and spirit of 
the Government, and that it cannot now be taken back, re- 
tracted, or annulled without disgrace. I look on the message 
of December, 1823, as forming a bright page in our history. 
I will neither help to erase it nor tear it out, nor shall it be, 
by any act of mine, blurred or blotted. It did honor to the 
sagacity of the Government. It elevated the hopes and grati- 
fied the patriotism of the people. Over those hopes I will 
not bring a mildew, nor will I put that gratified patriotism 
to shame. 

“ But how does it happen that there is now a new-born fear 
on the subject of this declaration? The crisis is over. The 
danger is past. When made there was real ground for ap- 
prehension. Now there isnone. And yet we are vehemently 
warned against the sentiments of the declaration. To avoid 
this inconsistency it is contended that new force has been 
given to the words of Mr. Monroe. Do gentlemen mean to 
say that the communication made to France was improper? 
Do they mean to repel and repudiate the declaration that 
we could not see Cuba transferred from Spain to any other 
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European power? If the House intends to contradict that, 
be it so. But I pray gentlemen to review their opinions. 
A member has said that if Spain chose to transfer the island to 
any other power she has a right to do so, and we here cannot 
interfere to prevent her. I must dissent from this opinion. 
The rights of nations in matters of this kind are much modi- 
fied by circumstances. Because France or Great Britain 
could not rightfully complain of the transfer of Florida to 
us, it does not follow that we could not complain of the ces- 
sion of Cuba to one of them. The transfer of Florida to us 
was not dangerous to the safety of either of these nations, nor 
fatal to any of their great and essential interests. Proxim- 
ity of position, neighborhood, whatever augments the power 
of injuring and annoying, very properly belong to the con- 
sideration of all cases ‘of this kind. What might otherwise 
never be thought of is justified for these reasons and on these 
grounds.” 

When at last the long debate ended the Committee of 
the Whole reported the resolution of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations without amendment. But the House added 
that of Mr. McLean, and, having done so, rejected the reso- 
lution as amended and passed the Appropriation Bill. 

It was now late in April, and summer came before An- 
derson and Sergeant set out to attend the Congress from 
which Clay expected such great results. But he was doomed 
to disappointment. Anderson died on the way, and Sergeant 
reached Panama to find that the delegates had assembled and 
adjourned to meet again at Tacubaya, in Mexico. But when 
the appointed day arrived the little republics were once more 
the scene of domestic violence, this meeting was never held, 
and Sergeant came home without accomplishing anything. 

Quite as futile was the attempt to move the boundary of 
our country farther southward into Texas. The independ- 
ence of Mexico left with her the duty of executing the treaty 
of amity, settlement, and limits concluded with Spain in 
1819. But it was in many respects so unsatisfactory that a 
proposal was offered to put it aside and make another. As 
defined, the line of demarcation between the United States 
and the Mexican provinces of Spain passed up the west bank 
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of the Sabine river to thirty-two degrees, due north to the 
Red river, west along its south bank to the one hundredth 
degree of longitude west from London, then north again to 
the south shore of the Arkansas river, westward along the 
river to its source, thence due north or south, as occasion 
might require, to latitude forty-two north, and thence west 
along this parallel to the Pacific. 

That it was the best line obtainable at the time admits 
of no doubt. Yet it was objectionable for two reasons. It 
brought the possessions of Mexico along the Sabine too near 
what Clay called our great Western mart, and left a large 
part of the Red river and many tributaries of the Arkansas 
wholly within the Mexican domain. When the country ad- 
jacent to these waters came to be thickly settled disputes 
would be sure to arise from the community of interests in 
their navigation. Now was the time to prevent this—now, 
when the country was a wilderness, and not by and by, when 
it was well settled. 

Clay suggested, therefore, that the Rio Brazos, or the 
Rio Colorado, or even the Rio Grande, be substituted for the 
Sabine, and that a new line be so drawn as to head all the 
waters flowing into the Arkansas and the Red rivers. Mex- 
ico would hear nothing of such a proposition. Her Govern- 
ment was, her representatives held, invested with all the 
former rights of Spain in Mexico, and bound by all the old 
obligations of the late mother country, and the treaty of 
1819 must stand. Clay then proposed two lines and two 
prices. If Mexico would accept as the boundary the Rio 

trande from its mouth to the Rio Puerco, that river to its 

source, and thence a line due north to the Arkansas, the 
United States would pay one million dollars for the country 
ceded. Should Mexico decline to part with all of Texas, the 
United States would give five hundred thousand dollars for 
so much as lay east of the Rio Colorado from its mouth to 
its souree, and a line thence due north to the Arkansas. 

There were two things to be considered, Clay remarked. 
The ease with which citizens of the United States obtained 
land grants of vast extent showed what little value Mexico 
placed on the possession of Texas. No sort of equivalent had 
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been received for the land. But, what was far more im- 
portant, was the condition that the country should be set- 
tled by people from the United States. These emigrants 
had carried with them our ideas, customs, usages, principles 
of law, liberty, and religion. To Mexicanize such settlers, 
to amalgamate them with the old inhabitants, was impossible. 
Collisions would surely arise—nay, had already arisen. 
Others might well be expected in time to come, and if the 
sympathies of the two republics were enlisted, serious mis- 
understandings would surely follow. In plain language, 
Mexico would lose Texas sooner or later. It was better to 
part with it now voluntarily and receive a million dollars 
than to part with it later against her will and get nothing. 
Poinsett, however, did not venture to obey his instructions. 
He knew that it was idle to expect to buy; he was sure that 
such a proposition at that time would increase the irritation 
already existing on matters in dispute between the two coun- 
tries, and wisely did nothing.* When, therefore, Mexico 
insisted on the boundary as agreed to by Spain and the United 
States in 1819, Poinsett yielded, and a treaty of limits, con- 
firming and restating the old line and binding the two parties 
to mark it on the ground, was concluded in January, 1828, 
but four years elapsed before ratifications were exchanged 
and the treaty proclaimed to be law. 

During this interval the term of Adams expired and 
Jackson was raised to the presidency. He, too, was con- 
vineed that the territory of the United Mexican states came 
too near the Mississippi, and one of his earliest acts was to 
instruct Van Buren to negotiate for a boundary farther away 
than the Sabine. For the country north and east of a line 
starting at a point on the coast between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande and so drawn to the forty-second degree of north 
latitude as to run along the crest of the divide parting the 
waters that enter the Rio Grande from those flowing into the 
Gulf, Jackson was ready to pay five million dollars. For 
Texas east of a line along the west bank of the Rio de la 
Blanco from its mouth to the source of its most westerly 


* Statement made by Poinsett to Clay, Niles’s Register, vol. Ixvi, p, 152. 
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branch, thence due north to the Colorado, up that river to its 
source, and thence to the forty-second parallel of latitude in 
such wise as to head all the tributaries of the Arkansas and 
Red rivers Poinsett might offer a sum proportionately less, 

Should Mexico refuse to sell so great a piece of Texas, he 
might propose as a boundary the Colorado from its mouth 
to its source, or the Rio Brazos from its mouth to the head 
of its most westerly branch, and in either case around the 
tributaries of the Red and the Arkansas rivers to the parallel 
of forty-two degrees. 

The present boundary was objectionable not only because 
of the nearness of the Sabine to New Orleans, but because it 
was a shallow stream, navigable only by small craft, and never 
likely to become the channel of enough commerce to justify 
the establishment of a custom-house on its banks. For lack 
of such restraint, the frontier was and would remain the 
resort of smugglers and outlaws and the home of a most dis- 
reputable population. 

The want of confidence and attachment between the Goy- 
ernment of Mexico and the inhabitants of Texas lured there 
by the land-grant owners was notorious. In the short space 
of five years this antipathy had displayed itself in four re- 
volts, of which one had for its avowed object the independ- 
ence of the country. The United States had lost no time 
in assuring Mexico that the resistance to her lawful authority 
was without aid or countenance, direct or indirect, from us. 
Yet the recurrence of such scenes could not but tend to excite 
suspicion of our motives and produce heart-burnings ruinous 
to that cordiality which ought to exist between neighbors. 

These and many other considerations made it most desir- 
able that Texas, or at least a part of it, should be acquired 
by the United States. The small value placed on the coun- 
try by Mexico, its remote and disconnected situation, the un- 
settled state of Mexican politics, the depressed and languish- 
ing condition of her finances, and, above all, the threatening 
attitude of Spain, were, in Van Buren’s opinion, so many rea- 
sons why Mexico should willingly part with the province for 
a proper consideration. 

Mexico, however, was fully determined to retain Texas, 
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and the line as defined in the treaty of 1819 remained un- 
changed for sixteen years. 

Quite as unavailing were the efforts of the administration 
to bring Great Britain to an agreement on the boundaries 
of Oregon and Maine. Forty years and more had passed 
since the signing of the definitive treaty of peace, yet the old 
dispute over the meaning of its terms was as far from settle- 
ment as ever. At the close of the French and Indian War 
Great Britain came into possession of Canada, and, for pur- 
poses of government, marked out the Province of Quebec. 
As set forth in the King’s proclamation of 1768, its limit 
on the south was the forty-fifth parallel from the St. Law- 
rence eastward to the highlands which separate the waters 
flowing into the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
sea; along the highlands and the north shore of Chaleur Bay 
and the coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape Rozier, and 
thence across the St. Lawrence by the west end of Anticosti 
to the mouth of the river St. John. Hitherto, Maine and 
Nova Scotia extended northward to the waters of the St. Law- 
rence. One effect of the proclamation of 1763 was, there- 
fore, to move this boundary southward from the bank of the 
St. Lawrence to the sources of the rivers which flowed into it 
—the Chaudiére, Ouelle, Greene, Metis, and the tributaries 
of Lake Memphremagog—and part them from the waters of 
the Connecticut, the Androscoggin, the Kennebec, Penobscot, 
Restigouche, and St. John. 

East of Maine was the province of Nova Scotia, whose 
western limit, as described in the commissions of her govern- 
ors, was a line from Cape Sable across the Bay of Fundy 
to the mouth of the river St. Croix, the river to its source, 
and a meridian to the south boundary of the Province of 
Quebec. 

. Long before the Revolution, therefore, the extent of 
Maine, both northward and eastward, had been defined with 
what seemed to be precision. But to describe it in procla- 
mations and commissions was one thing, and to locate it on 
the ground was quite another, for nobody knew just which 
river was the St. Croix. 

In the early days of discovery and exploration Pierre 
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du Guast, Sieur de Monts, Gentleman in Ordinary of the 
King’s Chamber, obtained a patent to Acadie, a vast stretch 
of North America from the fortieth to the forty-sixth degree 
of northern latitude. He was made lieutenant-general, 
was given viceroyal authority, a monopoly of the fur trade, 
and power to impress vagabonds and idlers as settlers for his 
colony. With such material and Champlain for pilot, De 
Monts sailed from Havre de Grace one April day in 1604, 
reached the southern coast of Nova Scotia, passed around 
Cape Sable, spent two weeks in St. Mary’s Bay, discovered 
Annapolis river, explored the Bay of Fundy, named the 
St. John river, and finally dropped anchor in Passama- 
quoddy Bay. 

While there, Champlain, in the course of his explorations, 
entered a river which he called Riviere des Etechemins, and 
not far from its mouth, found an island which he named St. 
Croix, and which De Monts decided to make the site of his 
colony. Landing with all speed, the emigrants, soldiers, sail- 
ors, artisans, and gentlemen went hard to work, and before 
the end of autumn had covered the north side of the island 
with buildings in the form of a square. With the first fall 
of snow all the horrors of a northern winter began. Great 
blocks of ice, swept in and out by the tide, eut off the colo- 
nists from the mainland and deprived them of wood and 
water. The scurvy raged, and ere spring opened thirty- 
five of the seventy-nine died. All thought of remaining at 
St. Croix was abandoned, and on the return of early sum- 
mer De Monts and Champlain, with a party, explored the 
New England coast as far south as Cape Cod, and finding no 
better site, returned to St. Croix and moved the colony to 
Port Royal—or, as we know it, Annapolis—taking many of 
the buildings with them. The few left standing were de-~ 
molished by Samuel Argall during his raid on the French in 
1613, and the location of the place passed out of memory, 
while the name of the river remained. In time the St. 
Croix, wherever it might be, was made part of the line of de- 
marcation between Nova Scotia and Maine, and at last, in 
1755, a river called the St. Croix was placed, by John Mit- 
chell, on a map of the British and French possessions in 
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North America, which was used by the commissioners at 
Paris when framing the treaty of peace in 1783. 

As neither Quebec nor Nova Scotia sided with us in the 
war for independence, no right to demand their cession ex- 
isted, and in the definitive treaty the western boundary of 
iors Scotia and part of the south line of Quebec were made 
the limits of the United States on the northeast. 

The language of the treaty seemed plain enough. The 
words are: “ East, by a line to be drawn along the middle of 
the river St. Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy to 
its source, and from its source directly north to the aforesaid 
highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean from those which fall into the St. Lawrence.” 

But the definitive treaty had scarcely been framed, and 
had not yet been ratified and proclaimed, when complaint 
was made to the Continental Congress that the subjects of 
Great Britain were encroaching on the lands of the State of 
Massachusetts, and were planting a town and making settle- 
ments on the east bank of the Schoodic river. Congress 
referred the matter to the Governor of Massachusetts, who 
applied to the General Court, which promptly despatched 
Benjamin Lincoln and Henry Knox to see if encroachments 
had really been made, and, if so, to politely request the Gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia to recall the intruders. 

Repairing with all haste to Passamaquoddy Bay, the com- 
missioners found that three rivers flowed into the bay; that 
the British considered the Schoodic, or most westerly of the 
three, to be the St. Croix; that all the lands to the eastward 
had been surveyed and granted to refugees who but a few 
months before had fled from the United States; that St. An- 
drews, on the eastern bank, was a town of three hundred 
houses; that at Schoodic, near the head of navigation, were a 
hundred more; and that other towns were already in process 
of forming. They examined the three rivers flowing into 
the bay—the Schoodiec, the Copstock or Passamaquoddy, and 
the Magaguadavic—and gave it as their opinion that the lat- 
ter was the St. Croix of the treaty, and that the British were 
encroaching on the territory of Massachusetts. 

Governor John Hancock now requested the governor of 
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the newly formed province of New Brunswick to recall the 
intruders, and was informed in reply that the Schoodic was 
the St. Croix of the treaty, that it was the only river large 
enough to be a boundary, and that the loyal refugees settled 
on its eastern bank would not be disturbed. But Massachu- 
setts also claimed to own Moose, Dudley, and Frederick 
Islands, all lying to the west of the mouth of the Magagua- 
davic, had sold land on them, and was exercising jurisdiction 
over the few settlers they contained. 

To test this right the provincial sheriff of Charlotte Coun- 
ty repaired to Moose Island, one day in 1785, and summoned 
the male inhabitants to send jurors to the county court. A 
justice of the peace holding a commission from Massachusetts, 
hearing of the visit of the British sheriff, sailed over to the 
island and warned the people not to heed the summons. A 
new complaint was now made to the Continental Congress, 
which sent the papers to Jay, who advised that Massachu- 
setts, without noise or delay, garrison such places in her 
possession as were exposed to British attack. In this shape 
the matter stood when Washington was inaugurated. 

Meantime, many acts of violence and of sovereignty were 
done by provincials on the disputed soil. On one oceasion 
the Massachusetts deputy collector of imports and excises was 
arrested for debt and ordered to find bail or go to jail at St. 
Andrews. On another two vessels at anchor were seized by 
custom-house officers from New Brunswick. Yet neither 
Congress nor the President could do anything toward mend- 
ing matters till John Jay went to London, in 1794, to frame 
the memorable treaty which still bears his name, when he was 
charged with the settlement of the long-disputed. question— 
Which river is the St. Croix? 

But it could not be settled offhand at London. The mat- 
ter was therefore referred for final adjustment to a commis- 
sion, which was to do three things: “ Decide what river is the 
river St. Croix intended by the treaty,” and “ particularize 
the latitude and longitude of its mouth and of its source.” 
To determine the river proved an easy matter, for in 1797, 
on an island in the river so long claimed by the British as the 
true St. Croix, were found the remains of the little settle- 
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ment made by De Monts more than one hundred and ninety 
years before.* To “particularize the latitude and longi- 
tude ” of the source of the St. Croix was not an easy matter. 
From this duty the commission was therefore relieved, by an 
explanatory article added to the treaty of 1798, and to-day 
the spot agreed on as the source is marked by a monument 
resembling those it used to be ‘customary to erect in country 
churchyards. : 

And now a new difficulty arose. The treaty of 1783 set 
forth that the mouth of the St. Croix was in the Bay of Fundy. 
The commission fixed it in Passamaquoddy Bay,t and by so 
doing left the ownership of the group of islands—Dudley, 
Moose, and Frederick—to be settled some time in the fu- 
ture. Once, in 1803, and again in 1806 it seemed as if a 
settlement was about to’be reached. But it was not till the 
great adjustment of old disputes in 1815 that a provision 
for a commission to decide who owned the islands was made 
part of a ratified treaty; and it was not till 1817 that, under 
the decision of the commission, Moose, Dudley, and Fred- 
erick were assigned to the United States, and all other 
islands in Passamaquoddy Bay and Grand Menan, in the 
Bay of Fundy, were awarded to Great Britain. + 

The river St. Croix once agreed on, and its source discov- 
ered and plainly marked, the location of the remainder of the 
eastern boundary seemed to present no difficulty. The line 
was to be a true meridian from the source of the St. Croix 
to the highlands separating the waters flowing into the St. 
Lawrence from those which made their way into the ocean. 
But the determination of these highlands, on which so much 
depended, proved far from a simple matter, delayed the set- 
tlement of the boundary nearly fifty years, provoked bad 
feeling between the contending parties, and more than once 
ealled forth from Maine and Massachusetts the assertion of 
a doctrine dangerous to the safety of the Union. The idea 


* Details and Documents may be found in International Arbitrations, J. B. 
Moore, vol. i, pp. 1-48. For Benson’s Report, see pp. 33-438. 
+ At Joe’s Point, latitude 45° 5’ 5" north, longitude 67° 12’ 30” west from 
Greenwich. 
+ For all the details see International Arbitrations, Moore, vol. i, pp. 45-64, 
YOu. v.— 3] 
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that highlands meant mountains was early formed and held 
to persistently. No such mountainous ridge appears on the 
map used by the treaty makers in 1783. But it does on 
later maps, and not till 1802 did the Government become 
aware that nothing of the sort existed. 

In that year the Governor of Massachusetts assured the 
Secretary of State that commissioners had traversed the 
country in vain to find the highlands designated in the 
treaty; that south of the St. Lawrence there were no moun- 
tains; that the country was a great morass; that the rivers 
rising in it flowed many miles apart in opposite directions, 
some to the St. Lawrence and some to the Atlantic; and 
that, in his opinion, a commission should be appointed to 
ascertain and mark the northwest angle of Nova Scotia. 

Influenced by this advice and information, Madison 
promptly instructed Rufus King to begin negotiations for 
the settlement of the Maine boundary, and bade him secure, 
if possible, a commission similar to that of 1795 to determine 
a point most proper to be substituted for that called in the 
treaty of 1783 the northwest angle of Nova Scotia. Mr. 
King did as commanded, and in the convention of 1803, 
which the Senate amended and Great Britain never ratified, 
was an article providing for the desired joint commission. 
Like provision was again made in the treaty concluded by 
Monroe and Pinkney in 1807. But this never reached the 
Senate, and when the peace commissioners met at Ghent in 
1814 the boundary of Maine, from the source of the St. 
Croix to the head waters of the Connecticut, was still unde- 
termined. Then, however, full provision was made, and in 
the summer of 1817 the work of surveying began in earnest. 
The country to be explored was a vast wilderness, uninhab- 
ited save by a few Indians and in one place by a few French- 
men. The survey proved much more difficult, slow, and cost- 
ly than had been expected, so that May, 1821, came before 
the board of commissioners met at New York to hear the ar- 
guments of the agents of the two contending governments. 
Starting at the source of the St. Croix river, the meridian 
as traced by the surveyors reached a high elevation at Mars 
Hill, descended thence into the valley of the St. John river, 
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crossed that stream, rose again to the summit of a ridge part- 
ing waters flowing into the St. John from those which 
reached the Restigouche, and one hundred and forty-three 
miles from the point of beginning, met a ridge on the north 
slope of which are the head waters of the river Metis, which 
enters the St. Lawrence. Where the meridian crossed the 
crest of this ridge was, the Americans held, the long-sought 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia. 

From this the British agent dissented, and gave two rea- 
sons. In the first place, the ridge, he said, was a mere water- 
shed, and had neither such elevation nor such continuity as 
would justify him in accepting it as the highlands meant by 
the treaty. In the second place, it parted the Metis, which 
fell into the St. Lawrence river from the Restigouche, which 
entered the Bay of Chaleurs, and could not, therefore, be 
said to “divide those rivers which empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the At- 
lantic Ocean,” as the treaty required. The words of the 
treaty “north to the highlands” meant that the meridian 
should end at the first highlands which “in any part of their 
extent ” divided waters falling into the St. Lawrence from 
those falling into the Atlantic, and such a highland was Mars 
Hill. The hill, in truth, parted no such waters; but he held 
to his view, and as the north boundary of Maine and New 
Hampshire drew a line from Mars Hill to what he claimed as 
the northwesternmost head of the Connecticut river. Here, 
again, he took issue with the American agent, whose line met 
the head of Hall’s stream. From the point where the Con- 
necticut river crossed the forty-fifth parallel of north lati- 
tude the boundary line ran due west to the St. Lawrence. 
But the astronomers, to their dismay, found that the parallel 
had been wrongly marked by the old-time surveyors; that 
just east of Lake Champlain the true line lay three fourths 
of a mile south of the false one; and that on the territory 
belonging to Great Britain the United States had built one 
great fort at Rouse’s Point and near by was rapidly finish- 
ing another. 

As the result of the long and costly survey, the commis- 
sioners were calied on to settle three questions: Where is 
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the northwest angle of Nova Scotia? Where is the north- 
westernmost head of the Connecticut river? Shall the paral- 
lel of forty-five degrees remain as marked, or shall the error 
be corrected? To agree on any one of these was hopeless; 
the commissioners accordingly gave up the attempt, filed 
their dissenting opinions, presented their reports, and in No- 
vember, 1821, adjourned subject to the pleasure of their gov- 
ernments. Failure to agree now made it the duty of Great 
Britain and the United States, under the treaty of Ghent, to 
refer the reports of the two commissioners to “ some friendly 
sovereign or state” as arbitrator. But one delay followed 
another, and nearly seven years slipped by before the King 
of the Netherlands was chosen as the arbitrator, and three 
more ere he made his decision. 

The statement which the United States laid before the 
King began with a discussion of “the highlands ” as used in 
the treaty of 1783. Definite words, such as mountains, hills, 
or other terms, it was said, which might be construed to 
apply to the peculiar character of the country, had been 
carefully excluded, and the general term highlands had 
been carefully inserted. It meant land more or less ele- 
vated, which at some point due north from the source of 
the St. Croix divided the waters falling into the St. Law- 
rence from those falling into the Atlantic, and which con- 
tinued so to do eastwardly all along the north boundary 
of Nova Scotia, and westwardly all the way to the north- 
westernmost head of the Connecticut river. Now, there 
were but two places on the line due north from the source of 
the St. Croix where the land parted rivers flowing in differ- 
ent directions. One was ninety-seven miles north of the St. 
Croix, and separated the tributary streams of the river St. 
John, which entered the Bay of Fundy, from tributaries of 
the Restigouche, which found its way to the Bay of Chaleurs 
and so to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The other was forty- 
seven miles farther north, and divided the waters of the Res- 
tigouche from those of the Metis, which joined the river St. 
Lawrence. Which of these was the point intended by the 
treaty depended, then, on what that instrument meant by 
“rivers that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence ” 
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and by “ those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean.” The first 
expression was clear enough, for it embraced such, and such 
only, as flowed into the particularly designated river. In 
the second the words Atlantic Ocean meant that great sub- 
division of the sea which, with its bays, gulfs, and inlets, 
washed the shores of the east coast of North America. If 
this were not so, then there was no river in Maine or Nova 
Scotia which fell into the Atlantic Ocean. The Resti- 
gouche entered the Bay of Chaleurs and Gulf of St. Law- 
rence; the river St. John, the Bay of Fundy; the Maga- 
guadavic and Schoodic, Passamaquoddy Bay and the Bay of 
Fundy; the Penobscot, the bay of the same name; the Ken- 
nebec, the Sagadahock Bay. But the treaty makers, with 
Mitchell’s map before them, had very properly considered 
that these rivers fell into the Atlantic, and had contrasted 
them with those which emptied themselves into the St. Law- 
rence. The highlands of the treaty were therefore those 
which separated the waters of the Restigouche, which fell 
into the Atlantic, from the waters of the Metis, which en- 
tered the St. Lawrence, and where these highlands were met 
by the due north line from the source of the St. Croix was 
the northwest angle of Nova Scotia. 

The British statement set forth, on the other hand, that 
the northwest angle of Nova Scotia was at Mars Hill; that 
the highlands of the treaty were those running thence to the 
Connecticut river, and that the Penobscot, the Kennebec, 
and the Androscoggin were the rivers which the treaty re- 
ferred to as falling into the Atlantic and which were to be 
separated from those entering the St. Lawrence. Waters 
falling into the Atlantic Ocean, not those falling into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence or the Bay of Fundy, were to be sepa- 
rated from the tributaries of the St. Lawrence. The Bay 
of Fundy was never intended by the treaty to be considered 
as the Atlantic, nor the St. John as one of the rivers falling 
into that ocean. The plain intent and purpose of the treaty 
was to make the St. Croix part of the eastern boundary 
of Maine, and so divide the country above it that all great 
rivers discharging their waters within British territory 
should be British from mouth to source, and all falling into 
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the ocean within American territory should be American 
throughout their entire course. The highlands must, there- 
fore, lie to the south of the St. John river, and the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia must be at or near Mars Hill. 

This hill, said the American statement, does not fulfil 
any of the requirements of the treaty. It does not divide 
any waters; it is at least one hundred miles from the source 
of any stream falling into the St. Lawrence, and no high- 
lands extend eastward from it in such wise as to form the 
northern boundary of Nova Scotia. The sole reason for 
mentioning the northwest angle of Nova Scotia was to iden- 
tify the highlands of the treaty with those described in the 
proclamation of 1763 as forming the south boundary of the 
Province of Quebec, which in the commission of Montague 
Wilmot were also made the north boundary of Nova Scotia. 
It was clear, therefore, that Mars Hill was not on the high- 
lands of the treaty. 

From the surveys it appeared that, of the many streams 
which formed the head waters of the Connecticut, four— 
Hall’s stream, Indian stream, Perry’s stream, and the main 
Connecticut—rose in the highlands, and that all united their 
waters north of the true latitude of forty-five degrees. 
Great Britain claimed that head which, of all others, should 
be found to lie most to the northwest of the main stream. 
As the river was known as the Connecticut far above its 
junctions with Hall’s stream and Indian stream, even to a 
body of water called Connecticut Lake, Great Britain held 
that the source of the most northwestern tributary of this 
lake was the northwesternmost head of the Connecticut. 
This, the American commissioner argued, was a branch of 
the northeasternmost head; the source contemplated by the 
treaty was that of the west branch of Indian stream. 

Concerning the third point in controversy, the commis- 
sioner from the United States submitted that the treaty dealt 
with that part of the boundary only which had never been 
surveyed and marked; that the forty-fifth parallel had been 
run out and marked between 1771 and 1774, had ever since 
been the basis of land grants and jurisdiction, and should 
be suffered to remain as it was. The British commissioner 
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insisted on the letter of the treaty—the true parallel, and 
no other. 

On the tenth of January, 1831, the arbitrator made his 
award. JDisregarding the arguments of the two parties as 
to the first point in dispute, the King drew a line due north 
from the source of the St. Croix to the middle of the St. 
John, up the St. John and the St. Francis to the source of 
its southwesternmost branch, and cut the disputed territory 
in twain. The northern piece he awarded to Great Britain, 
and the southern to the United States. The northwestern- 
most head of the Connecticut he declared to be the most 
northwestern of the streams which enter Connecticut Lake. 
The forty-fifth parallel he decided should be truly located 
without regard to former surveys, but the forts near Rouse’s 
Point should remain with the United States.* 

No sooner was the award announced than the Minister 
of the United States at The Hague, without waiting for 
instructions, protested. King William had drawn his own 
boundary because he did not believe it possible to execute 
the treaty of 1783. In doing so the King had, in the opin- 
ion of the American Minister, exceeded his powers, for the 
question where the boundary line should be drawn was one 
the United States would submit to no sovereign.+ In Maine, 
when the award became known, indignation rose to fever 
heat. Some denounced the Government for its folly in 
submitting the interests of a republic to the decision of a 
crowned head. Others held that the Senate could not part 
with an inch of American soil, nor change the boundary 
claimed by a State without its consent. In a dispute of this 
kind the Government was merely the agent of Maine. In 
these views the Legislature shared, and in February, 1831, 
gave expression to them in no uncertain language. The 
Convention of 1827, said one resolution, tended to violate 
the Constitution of the United States and to impair the 
sovereign rights and powers of the State of Maine, and re- 
lieved her of all obligation to submit to any decision made 


* International Arbitrations, J. B. Moore, vol. i, pp. 119-136. 
+ Senate Executive Documents, No. 3, First Session, Twenty-second Congress. 
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or to be made under the Convention. It is the opinion 
of the Legislature, said another, that the decision of the 
King of the Netherlands cannot and ought not to be con- 
sidered as obligatory on the United States either on prin- 
ciples of honor, right, or justice. No decision, said the 
third, made by any umpire under any circumstances, if it 
dismembers a State, either has or can have any constitu- 
tional force or obligation on the State so dismembered unless 
the State sanction the decision, which Maine was far from 
doing.* 

When Massachusetts consented to part with the district 
of Maine she reserved a share in the wild lands. As an 
interested party, her General Court now resolved that the 
adoption of the line drawn by the King of the Netherlands 
would deprive both Maine and Massachusetts of large tracts 
of territory; that the Government of the United States 
had no constitutional right to cede any portion of the terri- 
tory of the States composing the Union to any foreign 
power, nor to deprive any State of land or property belong- 
ing to it; that any act purporting to have such an effect 
would be wholly null and void, and in no way obligatory 
upon the government or people of either of the States; that 
the General Court of Massachusetts solemnly protested 
against the adoption of the proposed line; that any act pur- 
porting to put it into effect would be performed without 
the consent of Massachusetts and in violation of her rights, 
and would be null and void and in no way binding on her 
government or people; and that she would cheerfully co- 
operate with Maine in any measures best calculated to pre- 
vent the adoption by the Government of the United States 
of the line recommended by the King of the Netherlands.+ 

That Maine was serious in her determination not to 
recede from her claims was made yet more manifest by two 
acts of the Legislature. One incorporated a new town, to 
be called Madawaska, within the bounds of which was some 


* Resolves of the State of Maine, 1829-1885, pp. 242-246; Resolve of Febru- 
ary 28, 1831. 

+ Resolves of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Resolve of February 15, 
1882. 
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land to the south of the St. John and the disputed country 
beyond that river to the northward. The other authorized 
the inhabitants to elect a representative to the Legislature. 
They were intended to be a new assertion of the right of 
the State to jurisdiction over the region in dispute,* and not 
to be carried into effect immediately. But the inhabitants 
of the Madawaska settlements took matters into their own 
hands, met south of the river, organized their town govern- 
ment, and, a little later, gathered in town meeting and 
Eicbisd a representative.t 

For these acts of sovereignty four piezeae of Maine were 
seized by the New Brunswick authorities, carried by force 
out of the State, tried on a charge of attempting to subvert 
his Majesty’s authority, found guilty, fined, and imprisoned. 
The Governor of Maine at once complained to the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, urged that steps be taken to 
secure the immediate release of the Americans, and asked 
that the State be protected from invasion. 

Livingston replied that an arrangement had been made 
with the British Minister to preserve the state of things then 
existing till a final decision was reached; that it was dis- 
tinctly understood that no exercise of State authority should 
take place meanwhile in the country in dispute; that the 
President was most desirous to keep the agreement with the 
utmost good faith; and that. the proceedings of the Mada- 
waska people could not but be considered as a breach of 
the agreement. Nevertheless, the President did as re- 
quested, secured the release of the imprisoned citizens of 
Maine, and was assured by the British Minister that no vio- 
lation of the agreement by the provincial authorities would 
be permitted. Maine thereupon resolved that the Consti- 
tution “does not invest the General Government with abso- 
lute powers, but confers only a special and modified sover- 
eignty without authority to cede to a foreign power any 
portion of a territory belonging to a State without its con- 
sent; . . . that if there is an attribute of that sovereignty 


* Message of Governor 8. E. Smith, January 9, 1832. 
+ Resolves of the State of Maine, 1829-1835, pp. 473-496. 
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which is unqualified and undeniable it is the right of juris- 
diction to the utmost limit of State territory; that while 
the people of the State are disposed to yield a ready obe- 
dience to the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
they will never consent to surrender any portion of their 
territory on the recommendation of a foreign power.” * 

Despite the protests and threats of Maine and Massachu- 
setts, Jackson was much disposed to approve the award, and 
early in December, 1831, submitted the question of its ac- 
ceptance or rejection to the Senate, which, by a vote of 
thirty-five nays to eight yeas, declared that the award was 
not obligatory, and advised the President to open new nego- 
tiations with Great Britain. Undeterred by defeat, the Ad- 
ministration turned to Maine, and soon concluded an agree- 
ment which left the President free to cede the land in ques- 
tion. Maine was to surrender, for the time being, to the 
United States all her territory north of the St. John and 
east of the St. Francis, receiving in return such adjoining 
territory as might be ceded by Great Britain, and, should 
this be inadequate, a million acres in Michigan.t The 
treaty, however, was never ratified, nor was the existence 
of such a document made public for seven years. 

Great Britain, meanwhile, informed the United States 
that she was ready to accept the compromise proposed by 
the King of the Netherlands, and, if necessary, modify the 
line in such manner as the two Governments might think 
proper. When the Senate advised the President to renew 
negotiations a proposition was accordingly made to the Brit- 
ish Minister for new surveys, for a commission of Europeans 
to determine from these surveys where “the highlands ” 
were, and for a line direct from the source of the St. Croix 
to the highlands, wherever they might be. Great Britain, 
however, declined, and offered a north line from the St. 
Croix to the St. John, and that river to its southwesternmost 
source. ‘The United States declined, but offered to make 


* Approved January 19, 1882. Resolves of the State of Maine from 18217 to 
1835 inclusive, vol. ii, p. 848. 

+ The correspondence on this proposition is given in Resolves of the State of 
Maine, 1829-1835, pp. 449-467. 
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the St. John from source to mouth the boundary if Maine 
would consent. Again Great Britain declined, and so the 
matter stood when Jackson closed his second term of office. 

When Adams proclaimed the Convention of 1827, with 
Great Britain, under which questions arising out of the 
northeast boundary were submitted to arbitration, he also 
declared in force another which had to do with the north- 
west boundary. By Article I1I of the Convention of 1818 
the Oregon country, with all its harbors, rivers, creeks, and 
bays, was to remain open to the citizens of the United States 
and the subjects of Great Britain for a period of ten years 
from the day * on which the negotiators affixed their names. 
As this period drew to a close, the rulers of both countries 
became most desirous to settle the long-pending question 
of ownership once and for all, or continue the agreement 
about to expire, and toward the end of 1826, therefore, the 
old claims were again taken up by Great Britain and the 
United States. 

At the first conference the representatives of the King 
began by offering as a boundary the forty-ninth parallel 
from the crest of the Rocky Mountains to the northeastern- 
most branch of the Columbia river, and down that river to 
the sea—all to the north to belong to Great Britain, and 
all to the south to the United States. Mr. Gallatin, in 
reply, offered the forty-ninth parallel from the mountains 
to the sea, with three provisions: That if the line crossed 
any branches of the Columbia at points from which boats 
might descend to the main stream they and the Columbia 
should forever be open to the people of both countries; that 
the people of neither nation should thenceforth make set- 
tlements in the territory of the other; and that settlements 
already made in the domain of one nation by the citizens 
or subjects of the other should be held by them for ten years, 
under the old agreement of joint occupation, and no longer. 
To this the British representatives replied that they must 
have the north bank of the Columbia and the right of navi- 
gating that river to and from the sea, but that they were 


* October 20, 1818. 
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willing to concede to the United States a detached piece of 
country on the Pacific and the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
stretching from Bullfinch Harbor to Hood’s Canal. 

Mr. Gallatin based the claims of the United States on 
the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, and the acquisition by 
this means of titles of France to the country; on the Span- 
ish treaty of 1819 and the acquisition by this means of the 
titles of Spain above forty-two degrees; on the discovery 
of the mouth of the Columbia by Captain Gray in 1792; on 
the exploration of the region by Lewis and Clark; on the 
settlement at Astoria in 1811; on the virtual recognition 
of American title by Great Britain in the restoration of 
the Astoria fur in 1818; and on contiguity, a doctrine 
always maintained by Great Britain. If, said he, some 
trading factories on the shores of Hudson Bay offered her 
ground for asserting an exclusive right to occupancy as far 
as the Rocky Mountains, if the infant settlements on our 
Atlantic coast once justified her in claiming all the conti- 
nent to the South Sea, and of enforcing it to the Mississippi, 
the presence of millions of American citizens already within 


‘reach of the Pacific cannot certainly be rejected. 


To this the British negotiators replied, and the reply 
was sound and conclusive, that the province of Louisiana 
was the country drained by the Mississippi; that the region 
drained by the Columbia had never been a part of it; that 
it had never belonged to France; that, admitting it had been 
part of Louisiana, the cession of French territory west of the 
Mississippi to Spain in 1763 had merged all title in Spain, 
and, this being the case, Captain Gray had discovered a river 
and Lewis and Clark had explored and Astor planted a set- 
tlement in a country already belonging to Spain. It was 
only by acknowledging the region to be the property of no 
nation that the United States could derive titles from dis- 
covery and exploration and settlement. Having thus dis- 
posed of the French claims, the British plenipotentiaries de- 
clared that the claims of Spain because of discovery prior to 
1790 were futile and visionary, and cut off by the Nootka 
Jonvention of that year between her and Great Britain; 
that the rights derived by the United States above forty- 
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two degrees, under the Spanish treaty of 1819, were such 
as Spain possessed after the Nootka Convention, and none 
other; and that these were to trade and settle in that region 
and to navigate its waters in common with Great Britain. 

The valid claim of our country to the Oregon region 
rested on discovery, exploration, and settlement. To this 
Great Britain replied, in the first place, that Lieutenant 
Meares, of the Royal Navy, entered the Columbia four years 
before Captain Gray, but admitted that Gray was the first 
to discover that the bay formed by the discharge of the 
waters of the Columbia into the Pacific was the outlet of a 
great river; in the second place, that the exploration of 
Lewis and Clarke was of no consequence, because the coun- 
try traversed by them fell within the provisions of the 
Nootka Convention of 1790; in the third place, that agents 
of the Northwest Fur Company had planted posts on the 
northwest branch of the Columbia, and were extending them 
down that river before Astoria existed. Finally, it was 
stated that Great Britain did not claim exclusive possession 
of any part of the country, but merely the rights of trade, 
navigation, and settlement—rights which she conceded to the 
United States, as the successor of Spain, and no others, 

To come to an agreement as to boundary was impossible. 
The attempt was therefore abandoned, and in 1827 a new 
convention was drawn, and joint occupation continued in- 
definitely, with the provision that either party might end 
it after one year’s notice to the other. 

The attention which in one way and another was thus 
drawn to the Oregon country in the course of four years 
now began to produce visible results. Men in various parts 
of the United States became eager to throw off the restraints 
of life in the East, brave the hardships of a march across the 
plains, and begin a life of adventure on the Pacific coast. 
Three associations or companies of adventurers—one in 
Massachusetts, one in Ohio, and one in New Orleans—were 
readily formed, and when the Twentieth Congress began its 
second session, in December, 1828, a bill in their interests 
was reported by a committee. As presented, it provided for 
the establishment of a territorial government over the whole 
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country up to fifty-four degrees forty minutes, for occu- 
pancy by a military force, for the erection of a fort, for a 
port of entry, and donations of land to settlers. But the 
discussion had not gone far when a motion was made to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert, instead, 
sections giving the President power to build forts and gar- 
rison them, to send out an expedition to explore the coun- 
try, and to extend the jurisdiction of the United States over 
Oregon as to citizens of the Union. 

The debate which followed richly deserves to be read, 
as a fine illustration of how little the men of that day under- 
stood the marvellous growth of their country, which in less 
than twenty years was to found two States in the region they 
did not think worth having. “ Now, what will be the conse- 
quences,” said a member from Missouri,* “ supposing we pass 
this bill and give a social existence to the country? Consider 
where the region is. From the Atlantic to the Missouri is 
thirteen hundred miles. From the mouth of the Missouri 
to the head of navigation is twenty-five hundred more. 
Then there is the rugged and almost impassable belt of the 
Rocky Mountains, while between the Missouri and the Pa- 
cific, save a strip of culturable prairie not above two or three 
hundred miles wide, the region is waste and sterile, no better 
than the Desert of Sahara, and quite as dangerous to cross. 
Near the mountains the country is composed of rocky and 
stony ridges, dotted with spots giving life to nothing but the 
spruce, the hemlock, and trees of that description. Lower 
down, nearer the coast, the soil, where there is any, is formed 
of rotted pine leaves, and even that is swept away by the 
floods which from time to time cover the land along the river 
banks. To-day the extremity of drought prevails; to- 
morrow all except the hills are under water. It is my firm 
belief that if a settlement were made and agriculture at- 
tempted on any scale, large or small, the settlers would not 
remain two years. They could not endure the incessant 
rain of four months’ duration. 


* Speech of Mr. Bates, Register of Debates in Congress, vol, v, 1828-1829, 
pp. 127-129, 
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“But suppose the object of this bill accomplished. Sup- 
pose the infant settlement, fostered by the paternal care 
of Government, has grown into a vigorous maturity. Does 
any man imagine that a brotherhood of affection, a commu- 
nity of interest, could bind that distant and solitary member 
of the family in the far West to those held together by the 
firmest of political ties in the East? The very name of the 
place is expressive of its poverty and sterility, for it comes 
from oregano, a word applied by the Spaniards to an herb 
resembling pennyroyal and growing near the coast.” 

“When,” said a member from Tennessee, “we contem- 
plate the vast extent of the fertile territory which spreads 
to the east and south of the Rocky Mountains, we may well 
be led to wonder what can lead any adventurer to seek the 
inhospitable regions of Oregon, unless, indeed, he wishes to 
be a savage. At what period do gentlemen suppose the 
population of this happy republic will have filled up the fair 
and fertile territory within our present limits? At what 
distant day will the pursuits of agriculture and the train 
of the mechanic arts have taken full possession of this im- 
mense region? That day is so distant that no gentleman 
of the most prolific mind can ever look forward to it. Not 
even within the reach of fancy itself can the advocates of 
this bill point out the time when Oregon Territory will have 
to be organized. But it is said that if we do not take posses- 
sion, some other power will. Well, suppose they do; what 
will we lose? It is a territory we ought not to inhabit, and 
one I hope we never shall inhabit. Why? Because it is 
situated at such an immeasurable distance from the seat of 
Government that there never will, there never can be, any 
intervening links to unite it with the rest of the country. 
It is utterly impossible to conceive, if we do plant a colony 
in Oregon, that it ever will form part and parcel of our 
Government. It seems to me to be the decree of Nature 
herself that the Rocky Mountains shall be the western 
boundary of this Republic. She has interposed a country 
of four hundred miles in extent, of the most barren, sterile 
character, a country without timber and without water, a 
country wholly unfit for the occupation of civilized man, 
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while above and beyond it the mountains rear their snowy 
and impassable tops, many hundreds of feet higher than the 
summits of the Council Bluffs. They stand like a Chinese 
wall, and must forever and effectually guard us from all 
attacks from that quarter. Should any foreign power ever 
be so senseless as to take possession of Oregon, she can never 
injure the United States on that side. 

“ But suppose it possible to settle such a country. The 
next step will be to organize it into a Territory, and then 
you will be called on to turn this Territory into a State. 
And what then? It can be but a few years before such a 
State must of its own weight fall off from this Confederacy. 
You have no practical means to connect such a State with 
the rest of the Republic. No delegate or representative can 
come thence to this House and return within a twelvemonth. 
Let his journey average twenty-five miles a day, and it will 
take him three hundred and sixty-eight days to come here 
and go back. His mileage will amount to nearly four thou- 
sand dollars, and be paid him for no other service than tray- 
elling. No, sir, let those restless spirits who cannot be con- 
tent to cultivate their native soil, let such beings go to 
Oregon, but let them go at their own risk.” * 

Twenty years from the day on which this speech was 
made, a delegate from the Territory of Oregon was sitting 
in the House of Representatives. 

There were, however, others more hopeful. “It is a 
mistake,” said one, “to suppose that Oregon could never 
become a part of the Confederacy. I believe the Stony 
Mountains in time will be passed with as much ease as the 
Alleghanies now are. The improvements of the age remove 
the obstacles imposed by distance and Nature. Twenty 
years since, a man who predicted that a voyage from New 
Orleans to Louisville would be made in eight days, as it 
now is, would have been thought insane. Then a journey 
from the Atlantic to the Ohio river was a great and hazard- 
ous undertaking. Now it may be made over a comfortable 


* Speech of Mr. Mitchell, of Tennessee, Register of Debates in Congress, vol. v, 
1828-1829, pp. 184-187, 
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road in three days.” Others declared Oregon was not the 
desert waste the opponents of the bill had represented, but 
a fertile and healthful region, well watered and wooded, 
and to make good their assertions, quoted at length fn 
the writings of Vancouver, Lewis and Clark, Humboldt, 
Mr. SE who received a surrender of nice, Major 
Brooks, ok had often visited the coast, and Pranchore a 
een Canadian and a member of the first party sent out 
by Mr. Astor in 1810. But the belief that Oregon was of 
little importance, that it could not become a State in the 
Union, and that to organize it as a Territory or spread over 
it the laws of the United States would be a violation of the 
Convention of 1827, prevailed, and in the end the House 
refused to order the bill to a third reading, a vote which 
amounted to rejection.*. 

But there was yet another subject of dispute with Great 
Britain, and one that threatened to be serious—the West 
Indian Islands were again shut to vessels from the United 
States. Never since the colonies renounced allegiance to 
the Crown and founded the Republic had trade with Britain 
and her dependencies rested on fair and liberal principles. 
No sooner was the war for independence over than the 
colonial system just thrown off was applied in all its rigor 
to the West Indies, and during twelve years not a vessel 
carrying the flag of the United States could lawfully enter 
a British port in one of them. Now and then a governor 
of one or another of the colonies, when the needs of its in- 
habitants required, would open its ports to the products 
of the United States if they came in British vessels. But 
these relaxations were few in number and short in duration, 
and the exclusion of American ships and products was still 
a grievance when Jay went to London to negotiate a treaty 
in 1794. There was little in that instrument to commend 
it to any one; but the most objectionable article of all was 
the twelfth, which opened the ports of the British West 
Indies to American ships of seventy tons and under; which 
restricted their cargoes to such goods and merchandise grown, 


* January 9, 1829. 
VOL. V.—32 
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manufactured, or produced in the United States, as could also 
be carried from our shores in British vessels of any tonnage; 
and which forbade an American ship to enter any port on the 
face of the earth (save our own) with molasses, sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, or cotton either from his Majesty’s islands or from the 
United States. That a provision at once manifestly bene- 
ficial to British navigation and so hurtful to American trade, 
commerce, and shipping should have been inserted in any 
treaty to which we were a party so astonished the Senate that. 
ratification was secured only on condition that the article 
regulating colonial trade should be suspended. To this 
Great Britain willingly agreed, and for twenty years went on 
imposing such arbitrary restrictions as she pleased. At the 
next great settling of accounts, in 1815, another effort was 
made to put colonial trade on the same footing as direct trade 
with the mother country. But again Great Britain refused, 
and in the Convention of 1815 is an express stipulation that 
“intercourse between the United States and his Britannic 
Majesty’s possessions in the West Indies and on the conti- 
nent of North America shall not be affected by any pro- 
visions of ” the article regulating trade and commerce with 
British possessions in Europe. 

Once more left to do as she would, Great Britain shut 
our ships from the islands, and laid duties that came near 
to being prohibitory on American provisions, even when 
brought in British bottoms.* Having led the way, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick followed, and in 1816 laid a 
duty of twenty shillings a ton on plaster of Paris if taken 
by an American coaster from any port in the provinces to 
any port in the United States east of Boston.} And now 
Congress struck back, and a commercial war began in ear- 
nest. By one act { foreign vessels were forbidden to bring 
plaster of Paris, wherever produced, to the United States 
unless they came from ports from which American ships 
were equally free to bring it. The blow was effective; 


* History of the People of the United States, vol. iv, pp. 346-348. 
+ Ibid., vol. iv, p. 847. 
¢ Act of March 8, 1817, “to regulate the trade in plaster of Paris.” 
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the provincial restrictions were repealed, and Congress fol- 
lowed up the attack by a “ navigation act ” * directed against 
the British West Indies. This provided, in the first place, 
that no ship owned wholly or in part by a subject of Great 
Britain could enter the United States if it came from a port 
in any part of his Majesty’s dominions from which Ameri- 
can-owned vessels were excluded; and, in the second place, 
that when a British ship laden with American products 
cleared from one of our ports she must give bond not to 
land her cargo at any British port closed by the first section 
of the act. 

The effect was immediate. The General Assembly of 
the island of Jamaica voted a memorial to the Prince Regent 
setting forth “the dreadful evils they were eel 
with,” and praying for the adoption of measures to avert 
ee The Governor of St. Lucia, where a drought de- 
stroyed the products of the earth, opened the port of Cas- 
tries to lumber and provisions from the United States in 
“any vessel,” even though such vessel had neither register, 
clearance, nor papers oe any kind save a manifest of her . 
cargo.t ind the British Government,” by Orders in Coun- 
cil, eA Halifax, in Nova Scotia, Aa St. John, in New 
Brunswick, into free ports in which the products of the West 
Indies could be exchanged for flour, potatoes, tar, pitch, 
potash, beans, poultry, live stock, and lumber of every sort 
from the United States. Once more Congress struck back, 
and in 1820 shut the ports of the United States to British 
vessels from New Brunswick, from Nova Scotia, Lower 
Canada, Newfoundland, the island of Cape Breton, the Ba- 
hamas, Bermuda, Caicos and their dependencies, and from 
every port or place belonging to Great Britain in the West 
Indies or on the continent of America sonth of the United 
States, and required that all British West India goods must 
be imported direct from the place of production. il This cut 


—— 


* Act of April 15, 1818. 

+ Niles’s Weekly Register, October 31, 1818, vol. xv, p. 156. 

t Ibid., September 26, 1818, vol. xv, p. 80. 

# Act of Parliament, May 8, 1818. Orders in Council, May 80, 1818. 
|| Act of Congress, May 15, 1820. 
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off all trade with the British Indies, opened the way for 
smuggling on a great scale, and forced from Parliament an 
act * which admitted American ships, laden with certain 
goods, into specified ports in Canada, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the West Indies, but taxed 
goods coming from the United States ten per cent more than 
like articles from the British North American colonies. 
Monroe, thereupon, by proclamation,+ opened the ports of 
the United States to British West Indian products, subject 
to a like extra duty of ten per cent when brought in British 
vessels, on which was imposed a further duty of one dollar 
aton. Congress at its next session reduced the tonnage duty 
to ninety-six cents, and limited British ships to a direct trade 
between the colonies and the United States.{ Great Brit- 
ain a few months later retaliated and met this with a duty of 
four shillings and sixpence a ton on American shipping trad- 
ing in her West Indies.* No finer exhibition was ever 
made of the folly of retaliation when carried to an extreme. 
Again the purposes of statesmen were confounded by the acts 
of the people; illicit trade sprang up, smuggling flourished, 
the island authorities encouraged it, and thousands of dollars 
worth of goods called by names other than their own went 
through the custom-houses duty free. A senator from Con- 
necticut, long engaged in the West Indian trade, used to 
narrate an incident which well illustrated the state to which 
colonial commerce was now brought. He shipped, on one 
oceasion, a cargo of candles, the importation of which was 
prohibited, but the custom-house inspector declared they 
were herrings, and as such they passed without question.|| 
When matters had gone on in this wise for two years 
Great Britain revised her policy. To nations with colonies 
she offered reciprocity, mother country against mother 
country, colonies against colonies.“ To nations without colo- 
nies she offered the same trade in her colonial ports that 
was given to her and her possessions in their ports, provided 
the proposition was accepted within a year. Neither act 


* Act of June 24, 1822. * Orders in Council, June 17, 1823. 
+ August 24, 1822. || Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vol. vii, p. 429. 
{ Act of March 1, 1828. A Acts of June 27 and July 5, 1825. 
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was ever officially made known to the United States, nor 
was their purpose, nor the construction to be placed on 
them, ever explained. Indeed, the colonial officers whose 
duty it was to enforce the acts could not agree as to their 
meaning. In one island they were interpreted to mean one 
thing, and in another something else. Nevertheless, the act 
of July fifth, though not officially known, was submitted to 
Congress, for the United States must accept before July, 
1826, or take the penalty. But as Congress did nothing, 
Adams, the moment the session closed, despatched Albert ~ 
Gallatin to London to reopen the long-suspended negotia- 
tion. Gallatin reached London in August, 1826, and before 
he had time to deliver his letter of credence was met with 
an Order of Council, dated July twenty-seventh, which de- 
ereed that on and after ‘December first no vessel from the 
United States should enter a port of the British West In- 
dies.* Expostulation was vain. Great Britain would not 
yield, and the loss of trade was made much of by the friends 
of Jackson in the campaign es the presidency then well 
under way. 


* Message of Adams, December 5, 1826. See also Gallatin-Canning Corre- 
spondence, Niles’s Register, vol. xxxi, pp. 268-277, and Report of Committee on 
Commerce made to the House of Representatives. Ibid., pp. 355-361. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
THE PEOPLE IN CONTROL. 


In the previous chapters of this history an attempt has 
been made to describe that peaceful and happy revolution 
through which our country passed between the day when 
war was a second time ended with Great Britain and the 
day when a triumphant people sent Andrew Jackson to the 
White House. It has been my purpose to show how, with the 
fall of Napoleon and the return of peace, questions of for- 
eign policy which for two-and-twenty years had divided Fed- 
eralists and Republicans ceased to distract the people; how 
a period of good feeling, of political calm followed; how, 
during this time, there arose questions of a domestic kind, 
the regulation of the currency, the charter of a national 
bank, the protection of manufactures, the use of the publie 
domain, the construction of roads and canals at Government 
expenses, the rights of the States and their status under the 
Constitution; how these questions fostered the growth of 
sectionalism, rent the once harmonious Republican party in 
pieces, brought about the contest of 1824, and made straight 
the way for the election of Andrew Jackson. An attempt 
has been made to describe the life of the people in the cities, 
in the towns and villages, on the frontier; their ideas on 
government, on banking, on labor, on education, on litera- 
ture, on the social problems of the time, have been re- 
viewed; the astonishing betterment in the conditions of life 
brought about by new inventions and discoveries, new means 
of locomotion, and the rise of new industries, and new 
ways of gaining a livelihood, have all been described, and 
it is now time to turn to the second phase of that politi- 
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cal contest waged by the friends of Adams, Clay, and 
Jackson. 

The defeat of Jackson in the House of Representatives 
was followed by an outburst of indignation from every jour- 
nal controlled by his friends. “Expired at Washington,” 
said one, “on the ninth of February, of poison administered 
by the assassin hands of John Quincy Adams, the usurper, 
and Henry Clay, the virtue, liberty, and independence of 
the United States.” “The sale of the presidency to Mr. 
Adams,” said another, “has disheartened many worthy per- 
sons and made them doubt the capacity of the people for 
self-government.” “Five Western States,” exclaimed a 
third, “ bought and transferred to the usurper like so many 
live cattle or a drove of negroes! The people stand aghast 
and are lost in amazement.” The people were indeed aston- 
ished, and more than one Western member of the House of 
Representatives found it necessary to explain to his constitu- 
ents beyond the mountains just how the election of Adams 
came about. A 'Tennesseean assured his supporters, in a 
circular letter, that he could put aside his grief for the de- 
feat of Jackson, and even forget how deep had been the 
affront to the pride of his much-injured State, if it were 
with the will of the people that these things were done. 
“ But it is not Jackson that has been defeated, nor Tennessee 
that has been overlooked. It is the sovereign will of the 
people, the almighty voice of this great nation, that has been 
set at defiance. Is ours a government of the people? Is 
their will subject to no control but that which they them- 
selves, not their servants, have placed over it? And have 
we in less than half a century come to this, that the first 
magistrate can be chosen not by the choice, but against the 
known, expressed, and solemn choice of at least seventeen 
of the twenty-four States, and, worse than all, by the votes 
of the six States falsely given by their representatives 
against the known will of their constituents? The fact is 
undeniable that the votes of seven States were given against 
General Jackson, of which six—those of Maryland, Ohio, 
Tllinois, Kentucky, Missouri, and Louisiana—were cast for 


Mr. Adams, and that of North Carolina for Mr. Crawford. 
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What were the motives which directed this course, or the 
means by which the end was attained” need not be consid- 
ered. “It is enough that the deed was done.” 

Said another Tennesseean to the voters of his district: 
“ As our Government is in all respects a representative re- 
public, where the voice of the people governs, there must 
be a manifest defect in the Constitution in relation to the 
election of President. One candidate was greatly preferred 
by the people of eleven out of twenty-four States. Yet, 
when the power passed from their hands to the House of 
Representatives the voice of the people was not regarded. 
The man clearly the choice of a majority of the people was 
not raised to that high place for which his talents so pre- 
eminently fitted him, and to which his public services so 
richly entitled him. This is a subject for serious consider- 
ation by the people, and it will be for them to say on some 
subsequent occasion whether their voice shall be heard and 
their rights respected, or whether they will tamely yield 
those inestimable rights to the unhallowed dictation of poli- 
ticians.” 

“Your favorite candidate,” said an Indiana member to 
the people of his district, “was not before Congress. Mr. 
Clay, not being one of the three highest supported by the 
people, was excluded by the Constitution. Agreeable to the 
principles avowed to you, I supported General Jackson, the 
next in your regard, as shown by the electoral returns of 
my district. My sincere hope is that the administration of 
Mr. Adams may be prosperous and happy. Yet I hope 
never again to see a President of the United States who is 
not the choice of the people, and trust soon to see the Con- 
stitution so amended as to preclude Congress from any sort 
of interference in the matter, leaving the decision where it 
ought to be—in the hands of the people.” 

“The qualifications of the candidates,” said a Kentucky 
member, “were examined by us fully, fairly, and deliber- 
ately, and every view we took of them resulted in favor of 
Adams. That Adams is as much superior to Jackson in 
the necessary qualifications of a chief magistrate as Jackson 
is superior to Adams in fitness to command an army was 
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admitted generally. It has always been held to be a settled 
principle of our elective system that the candidate best quali- 
fied should be preferred, and on this the old Republicans 
acted. The superior fitness of Adams for the presidency 
ought to justify our vote in the eyes of all sober-minded 
men.” 

That Mr. Kremer should be silent in this hour of per- 
sonal explanation was impossible, and from him came an- 
other letter to the electors in his district. “Recurring to 
the specific charges in my letter, have I not redeemed my 
pledges,” said he, “and made them good? I stated that 
Henry Clay had transferred his interests to John Quincy 
Adams. Has not time disclosed the reality? Can any hu- 
man being acquainted with the circumstances doubt that it 
was by the agency of Mr. Clay, and by that alone, that the 
members of five Western States were induced, contrary to the 
wishes of their constituents, to vote for Mr. Adams? There 
is no part of the Union where the people maintain the right 
to instruct their representatives with more jealous inflexi- 
bility than in the Western States. Can it be believed, then, 
that some twenty or thirty of the representatives of such 
a people would have thought for one moment of voting for 
Mr. Adams, who was known to be odious to them, and 
against Jackson, who was known to be their decided choice, 
if it had not been for the influence of Henry Clay? No, 
fellow-citizens; Mr. Clay has to answer for the double sin 
of defeating the will of his constituents and of sacrificing 
his friends at the shrine of his own unchastened ambition. 

“T said that as a consideration for this abandonment of 
duty to his constituents, it was said and believed, should this 
unholy coalition prevail, Mr. Clay was to be appointed Sec- 
retary of State. This time has verified to the very letter. 
He has been offered the appointment of Secretary of State, 
and has agreed to accept it. It would now be affected 
squeamishness in me were I to say, ‘it is believed’ that the 
appointment of Secretary of State is the consideration given 
for the support rendered by Mr. Clay to Mr. Adams. I 
entertain no doubt upon the subject.” The address closed 
with an appeal to the voters to punish the perpetrators “ of 
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the horrid deed,” and to give no “sanction to Mr. Clay’s 


denunciation of General Jackson as a military chieftain, 
but let him know that the hero who saved the Republic 
should not thereby incur the ban of proscription.” * 

How deeply the epithet offended Jackson is apparent in 
a letter the general wrote to a friend at New York. He 
was well aware, he said, that for some time past the words 
military chieftain had been a phrase with Mr. Clay. But 
the vote with which the people had honored him was proof 
enough how little prejudice had been raised by the term. 
True it was that in early days, even while yet a lad, he had 
contributed his mite to shake off the yoke of tyranny. True 
it was that when the country was lately involved in war 
he, as a military general with three thousand citizens of 
Tennessee, had taken the field to.support his country’s eagle. 
If that constituted a military chieftain, then was he one. 
Aided by the patriotism of the West and an indulgent Provi- 
dence, he had protected the frontier from savages, and had 
successfully defended a vulnerable point of the Union. His 
life had been risked, privations endured, and sacrifices made 
not with any view of personal gain, but for the preservation 
of the honor, glory, and safety of the country. Did this 
constitute the character of a military chieftain? If so, then 
was he one. 

But, military chieftain though he was, he never sought 
the office of President. It was the frank and flattering call 
of his countrymen that placed his name before the people. 
And when the electoral colleges failed to make a choice no 
one beheld him seeking to entice congressmen to betray 
the wishes of his constituents. He burned no midnight 
taper, he held no secret conclaves, he entered into no ecabals 
to persuade any one to violate pledges given or instructions 
received, he formed no plans to impair the pure principles 
of our republican institutions and prostrate the people’s 
will. 


* Washington City Gazette, February 28, 1825; Niles’s Register, March 12, 
1825, vol. xxviii, pp. 21-24. 

+ Jackson to Samuel Swartwout, February 28, 1825; Niles’s Weekly Register, 
March 12, 1825, vol. xxviii, pp. 20-21. 
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The address of Kremer to his constituents, a paper which 
many declared he never wrote, and the letter of Jackson to 
Mr. Swartwout, were made public at the same time and for 
the sole purpose, Clay believed, of inducing the Senate to 
refuse to confirm his nomination to the Secretaryship of 
State.* So thinking, Clay waited till the Senate acted, and 
then, in a long address to the people of his congressional dis- 
trict, answered both Kremer and Jackson. He began by 
describing the political situation in Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1824; how he “seemed to be the favorite of every- 
body ”; how “strong professions of high consideration and 
of unbounded admiration ” of him were made to his friends 
by active supporters of all candidates; how he found him- 
self transformed from a candidate before the people to an 
elector for the people;.and how, conscious of the duties of 
this new position, he had taken time to weigh all the facts 
on which his decision was to be founded. While he delayed, 
rumors of every sort were used to awe and influence him. 
Critics could not comprehend how a man standing as he did 
toward the three candidates could be restrained by a sense 
of propriety from fighting under the banner of one of them. 
Letters were therefore issued from the “ Jackson factory at 
Washington,” were sent to remote parts of the country to 
be mailed, and, after prolonged journeys, came back to 
“Washington for consumption.” ; These at first imparted 
to Mr. Clay and his friends a mysterious air, or portentous 
silence. But, from dark and distant hints, the progress was 
easy to open and bitter denunciation. Anonymous letters, 
full of menace and abuse, were poured in on him daily. 
Personal threats were communicated to him through friend- 
ly organs, and he was fully informed of all the glories of 
village effigies which awaited him. A systematic attack was 
made on him simultaneously from Boston to Charleston, 


* “ Whether intended or not as a ‘private communication’ and ‘ not for the 
public eye,’ as alleged by him, there is much probability in believing that its 
publication in New York on the 4th of March was then made, like Mr. Kremer’s 
address, with the view to its arrival in this city in time to affect my nomination 
to the Senate. In point of fact, it reached here the day before the Senate acted 
on that nomination.” Clay’s letter in National Journal, March 28, 1825. 
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with an object it was impossible to mistake. No man but 
himself could know the nature, extent, and variety of the 
means used to awe him. At last came a letter purporting 
to be written by a member of the House over which he pre- 
sided. When he saw it he felt that a crisis had come in his 
public career, that silence could no longer be kept, and he 
issued his card. 

The address went on to narrate how Kremer came for- 
ward with a card acknowledging the authorship of the anony- 
mous letter; how and why Clay brought the matter before 
the House; how Kremer, standing in his place, declared he 
was ready and willing to make good every charge; how, 
a day later, he repented and assured one member “ that he 
never intended to charge Mr. Clay with corruption or dis- 
honor in his intended vote for Mr. Adams”; how an ex- 
planation was put on paper and the Speaker asked if he 
would be satisfied if Kremer read it in his place; and how 
the House referred the matter to a committee, before which 
Kremer refused to come and make good the charges he had 
made. 

Turning from Kremer, Clay next discussed the question, 
Ought the fact that a plurality has been given to one candi- 
date have any weight in determining an election by the 
House; has a Legislature any authority to instruct a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and to a long explana- 
tion of why he cast his vote forAdams? Coming next to 
Jackson’s letter, Clay protested that he was at a loss to know 
what the general meant by stating that he held no secret 
conclaves, entered into no cabals, formed no plans to pros- 
trate the will of the people. No such charges had ever 
been made against the general. Why, then, this defence? 
Could it be that he intended to impute to Clay the miscon- 
duct described? Taking the whole context of the letter and 
coupling it with Mr. Kremer’s address, others might think 
he did. If so, he must have based his belief on the infor- 
mation of others who deceived his eredulity and were un- 
worthy of all credit. “I,” said Clay, “entered into no 
cabals; I held no secret conclaves; I enticed no man to vio- 
late pledges given or instructions received; and how I pros- 
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trated the will of the people I am entirely at a loss to com- 
prehend. ‘The illusions of the general’s imagination deceive 
him. The people of the United States never decided the 
election in his favor. If the people had willed his election 
he would-have been elected. It was because they did not 
will his election nor that of any other candidate that the 
duty of making a choice devolved on the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” * 

Thus was the issue on the charge of corrupt bargain 
joined and made the platform for the election yet almost 
four years away. Jackson had received ninety-nine elec- 
toral votes. This was a plurality, therefore he was the 
choice of the people. As such the House was bound to 
elect him, and would have done so had it not been for the 
corrupt bargain between Adams and Clay. No such thing 
ever existed. But Jackson believed it did, and from this 
time forward lost no opportunity to give public expression 
to his opinion. The election over, he wound his way slowly 
back to Tennessee. Everywhere the people received him 
with demonstrations of delight. At Nashville a public re- 
ception awaited him, and there, in reply to the address of 
welcome, he reminded the crowd of listeners that it was 
without any agency on his part that the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee presented Andrew Jackson as a candidate for the 
presidency. He had always regarded that exalted place as 
a situation not to be sought by any man, however great his 
talents, however eminent his services. When brought be- 
fore the people of the United States he had never in any 
way interfered in the canvass, nor did he, when the election 
passed to the House of Representatives, attempt in any 
way to influence its decision. 

At Franklin, Tennessee, on the Fourth of July, in reply 
to another address, he declared that ours is “a government 
of the people ”; that it belongs to them; that it must be 
kept pure; that the chief magistracy was a post of high 
distinction, yet the distinction disappeared whenever it was 


* National Journal, March 28, 1825; Niles’s Weekly Register, vol. xxviii, 
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attained through any other channel and by any other means 
than the will of the people. 

Clay meanwhile had likewise been journeying westward, 
and he too was met in every important town along his route 
by public demonstrations and assurances of approval of his 
conduct. At Washington, in Pennsylvania, a public dinner 
was tendered him by his friends because of the spirit of 
calumny and detraction which was abroad; because they 
regarded him as exposed to the shafts of malevolence and 
falsehood; because they believed him incapable of any act 
unworthy of a gentleman, and knew of no proof to sustain 
any charge against him; and because they wished to declare 
to the nation and the world that they would never abandon 
to unmerited aspersion and unjust calumny a man who had 
done so much for his country, and had always been actuated 
by pure principles and disinterested public spirit. In reply 
he assured the people that their confidence was not mis- 
placed; that in the late election he had exercised only the 
rights of an independent freeman; and that, with regard to 
the attack on his character, he did not doubt that the people 
would put down the conspiracy and the conspirators. At 
Wheeling, at Maysville, at Lexington, at Louisville, and at 
Cincinnati warm assurances of confidence brought out re- 
newed denials of the Kremer charges. 

Early in October the Legislature of Tennessee met and 
at once recommended Jackson to the freemen of the United 
States as a citizen who deserved to be chosen President at 
the next election, invited him to appear before the two 
Houses, and commanded the two Speakers to express to him 
a hearty approval of his conduct during the late presidential 
election. The invitation was accepted, and the occasion 
seized as a fine opportunity for an ostentatious resignation ° 
of his seat in the United States Senate. Two considerations, 
he said in a speech to the Legislature, prompted this act. 
The annual journey to and from Washington was long and 
fatiguing, and there was pending before Congress a propo- 
sition to amend the Constitution and change the manner 
of electing a President. The hardships of travel he would 
cheerfully bear if public duty required. But now that his 
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name had again been presented to his countrymen as that 
of a candidate for the highest office in the land, he could not 
return to the Senate and advocate an amendment from which 
it might be supposed he would derive much advantage. 
Nothing could induce him to take a course of action his judg- 
ment did not approve. But from recent events it might be 
inferred that he could not be elected unless the electors were 
chosen directly by the people, and this supposition, if he 
labored for the amendment, would afford ground for a strong 
suspicion that selfish interests guided his conduct. 

The proposed amendment met his hearty approval, yet 
he would go further still. Not only would he leave the 
choice of presidential electors with the people, but he would 
make members of Congress ineligible to any office under the 
Government during the -term for which they had been 
elected and for two years thereafter, save only in the case 
of judicial appointments. Congress would then be rid of 
that connection with the Executive which was the cause of 
so much apprehension and jealousy on the part of the people. 
Members would be free to attend to their duties, intrigue 
and management would fail, and the morals of the country 
be much improved. Holding these views, and believing it 
a duty to “ practise the maxims recommended to others, he 
felt that he must ask to be relieved from further attendance 
on the Senate.* 

The meaning of these proceedings was plain to every one. 
Andrew Jackson had been formally nominated for the presi- 
dency, had accepted, and had given to his friends a cam- 
paign cry and a platform. That he really wished to have 
the Constitution amended is hard to believe, for in after 
years, when President of the United States, he placed more 
congressmen in office than did any of his predecessors, and 
never gave himself the least concern as to the manner of 
electing a President. As a platform the letter was of great 
importance, for it was a formal announcement to the people 
by Jackson that he had been defrauded of the presidency 
by Clay, who had entered into a corrupt bargain with Adams 


— 
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and had received as reward the office of Secretary of State. 
As such it opened the campaign of 1828, and gave currency 
and authority to the bargain and corruption cry which fol- 
lowed Clay to the end of his career. 

A leader, a platform, and a popular idea once provided, 
-a newspaper was started at Washington, local committees 
of correspondence were organized all over the Union, a 
central committee was appointed in each State, able man- 
agers were found, office holders were set to work, and a 
party of opposition to the Administration came rapidly into 
existence, and grew in numbers and in violence with every 
act of the President or his advisers. No party name was yet 
assumed, but under the general designation of “Friends of 
General Jackson” were gathered all those who for any rea- 
son disliked Adams or hated Clay; all who opposed internal 
improvements at Federal expense; all who believed the tariff 
laws were exercises of a power not delegated to Congress, 
and were deliberate, palpable, and dangerous violations of 
the Constitution; all who believed the story of the bargain; 
and the great body of office holders the country over. No 
high principles of national policy as yet bound these ele- 
ments together, but the lack of these was more than sup- 
plied by a savage personal opposition, by a determination 
to thwart the President at every turn, break down his Ad- 
ministration, and discredit him before the people. Scarcely 
had the nineteenth Congress been organized when this work 
of malevolent resistance began. Now it took the form of 
an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the appoint- 
ment of a member of Congress to office during the term for 
which he was elected; now of a call on Adams for a list of 
the names of the members of Congress appointed to offices 
of trust or profit under the authority of the United States 
by all Presidents since the adoption of the Constitution; 
now of a report and six bills to reduce the Executive pat- 
ronage; and now of an amendment to the Constitution de- 
claring the President ineligible to a second term. Adams, 
in his message, had dwelt at great length on the importance 
of internal improvements, and sketched with much fulness 
the course they should take. A call was therefore made 
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for a committee to frame such an amendment to the Consti- 
tution as should define the powers of Congress over internal 
improvements, and so restrict them as to protect State sov- 
ereignty. Adams, in his message on the Panama Congress, 
had stated that Ministers “ will be commissioned.” There- 
upon a resolution was promptly brought before the Senate 
setting forth that the Executive had no authority to appoint 
Ministers till he had first consulted the Senate, and that the 
Senate solemnly protested against such a usurpation of 
power. The mover ™* assured the Senate that such a usur- 
pation, such a palpable infraction of the spirit and the letter 
of the Constitution, isolated, unconnected with anything 
else, was enough to appall the friends of liberty. But when 
“connected with the covert and insidious innovations which 
gave existence to and characterizes the conduct of the present 
Chief Magistrate,” he was of the opinion that every friend 
of his country should be at his post. “I will not say that 
he came into office in violation of the letter of the Consti- 
tution. He came in under it. He is our President. And 
yet (it is unnecessary to disguise the fact) he came into office 
in opposition to three fourths of the American people, in 
opposition to seventeen or eighteen States out of twenty- 
four. He came in by the prostration of our dearest princi- 
ples. He came in by a total disregard of the right of in- 
struction, the basis of a republic. He came in, sir, in oppo- 
sition not only to the sovereign will of the people, but he 
overcame the most formidable of all difficulties. He came 
in in opposition to the will of the representatives, too. And 
what, Mr. President, is the policy of the present Adminis- 
tration? The original debt of gratitude is to be paid at all 
hazards; the one fourth is to become the majority, if the 
creation of offices and the patronage of the Government 
can effect it. Yes, sir, the first appointment made by the 
present Administration is conclusive on this point, and its 
subsequent course is in entire accord.” + 


* Senator Branch, of South Carolina, Register of Debates in Congress, March 
30, 1826, vol. ii, part i, 1825-1825, p. 386. 
+ Senator Branch, Register of Debates in Congress, vol. ii, part i, 1825-1826, 
p. 388. ; 
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“This is the first Administration,” said John Randolph, 
speaking on the resolution, “that has openly run the prin- 
ciple of patronage against that of patriotism; that has un- 
blushingly avowed, aye, and executed its purposes of buy- 
ing us up with our own money. Sir, there is honor among 
thieves—shall it be wanting among the chief captains of our 
Administration? Let Judas have his thirty pieces of silver, 
whatever disposition he may choose to make of them here- 
after—whether they go to buy a Potter’s field in which to 
inter this miserable Constitution of ours, crucified between 
two gentlemen suffering for conscience’ sake under the bur- 
den of the two first offices of this Government, or whether 
he shall do that justice to himself which the finisher of the 
law is not, as yet, permitted to do for him, is quite imma- 
terial.” A little later in the same speech Randolph declared 
that he was “defeated, horse, foot, and dragoons—cut up, 
and clean broke down by the coalition of Blifil and Black 
George—by the combination, unheard of till then, of the 
Puritan with the Blackleg.” 

This was too much for Clay. <A challenge followed; the 
two met, exchanged shots, shook hands, and, with honor 
quite satisfied, went back unharmed to their posts at Wash- 
ington, while Randolok s words describing “ the coalition of 
Blifil and Black George, the combination ‘of the Puritan and 
the Blackleg,” swept over the country. 

During the debate on a resolution that the Constitution 
ought to be so amended as to prevent the choice of President 
devolving on the House and of Vice-President on the Senate, 
a representative from South Carolina spoke more plainly 
still.* “T assert it asa fact,” said he, “ that the present Chief 
Magistrate was elevated to the presidency against the known 
and undoubted will of a clear constitutional majority of the 
people of this Union. If the present Secretary of State had 
not persevered against all hope, and thereby distracted the 
vote of the Western States, General Jackson would cer- 
tainly have received the electoral vote of Kentucky, Ohio, 


* Mr. McDuffie, of South Carqlina, February 15, 1826; Register of Debates in 
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and Missouri, which, added to those actually received, would 
have swelled ie number to one hundred and thir ty-two—one 
more than a majority of the whole. In the first place, then, 
I say, in round terms, that Mr. Clay made the Previdene 
in opposition to the a of a decided majority of the State 
he represented and of the whole Union. He represented a 
State where an overwhelming majority of the people were 
in favor of General Jackson and opposed to Mr. Adams, and 
where the obligation of the representative to conform to the 
will of his constituents is regarded as a fundamental article 
of the true political creed. Yet, in direct opposition to the 
will of his constituents, of his State, and of the United States, 
he threw the whole weight of his influence in favor of a can- 
didate whom he had habitually professed to despise as a man 
and detest as a politician. It is but too obvious, then, that 
Mr. Clay sacrificed his political animosities and his political 
principles, his duty to himself and his duty to his country, 
at the unhallowed shrine of ambition. Am I asked for 
proof? Hear it! He gives the vote of his own State in 
opposition to his own principles, against the will of the peo- 
ple of that State, and thereby makes the President; and 
then has the frontless, shameless audacity to set public opin- 
ion at defiance by instantly and openly receiving, as the 
reward of his treachery to the people, the highest office the 
President can confer upon him! ” 

The ery of bargain and corruption fabricated by Kremer, 
sanctioned by Jackson, and affirmed by senators and repre- 
sentatives in the halls of Congress, was next indorsed by 
political meetings under the guidance of party managers. 
In June the friends of General Jackson in Philadelphia de- 
clared that there was just cause to believe that the will of 
the American people was not treated by the present public 
agents with the profound acquiescence to which, in the spirit 
of American institutions, it was entitled; that efforts had 
been made and were making to defeat, intimidate, and sup- 
press it by combinations as corrupt as they were disastrous; 
that they disapproved and condemned “the origin, charac- 
ter, and proceedings of the existing Administration é and 
that they regarded the election of Jackson as essential to 
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the revival of republican principles.* As yet, however, the 
people gave little heed to the outery of the politicians. The 
election over, they accepted the result without question and 
without suspicion. They were too busy gathering their 
"crops, selling their wares and merchandise, and enjoying the 
fruits ofyprosperity to believe that the charge of bargain and 
corruption was seriously made. Even the toasts to which the 
revellers drank on Independence Day show no widespread 
animosity toward Adams and Clay. 

Many events have made that particular Fourth of July 
a memorable one in our annals, for it was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the adoption by the Continental Congress of the 
document we know as the Declaration of Independence, and 
it was the day on which, within a few hours of each other, 
died Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, the man who wrote 
the declaration and the man who, more than any other, per- 
suaded a hesitating Congress to approve it. Each had been 
a member of the committee that drafted the declaration; 
each had signed it when approved; each had served his coun- 
try on a foreign mission; each had been raised by his coun- 
trymen first to the vice-presidency and then to the presi- 
dency; each had become the leader of a party; and that 
each should pass away on the same day was, in the language 
of the time, a “singular coincidence.” But that the day 
should be the fiftieth anniversary of that event in which each 
had borne so conspicuous a part was a triple occurrence with- 
out parallel in our history. 

As the autumn of 1826 drew to a close the indifference 
of the people to the coming struggle for the presidency 
began to wear away. The agitation of the politicians was 
taking effect, and at meeting after meeting the candidacy of 
Jackson was heartily indorsed. With the new year came 
new charges against the Administration, new journals to aid 
in spreading them, and a searching of the opinions of every 
public man that he might be forced to side with the one can- 
didate or the other. 

First came a letter written by a member of Congress who 
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pretended to have visited the White House on New Year’s 
Day, and to have been greatly shocked at what he saw. He 
went, he said, to see the East Room, to furnish which twenty- 
five thousand dollars had been voted at the last session of 
Congress. “ It was,” said he, “ truly a gorgeous sight to be- 
hold, but had too much the look of regal magnificence to be 
pertectly agreeable to my old republican feelings.” The 
statement was wholly false. No attempt at decoration had 
been made, not a cent of the money had been drawn from the 
Treasury, and, save a few old chairs and a settee or two, the 
room was without fnrniture of any sort. Nevertheless, the 
story went the rounds of the press; convinced many a country 
voter that Adams was living in regal splendor, in undemo- 
eratic luxury; became serious enough to eall forth a flat 
denial in the House of Representatives, and an explanation 
from the writer. He was not present himself, but had been 
informed by one who was, and who probably mistook some 
other gorgeously furnished apartment for the East Room in 
question. But campaign material, not truth, was wanted, 
and the denial and retraction went for naught. 

Quite of a piece with this was the story of the billiard 
table and the chessmen. The committee on public buildings 
at the last session of Congress found it necessary to obtain 
an inventory of the furniture in the President’s house bought 
with money previously appropriated, obtained the schedule 
from the private secretary, and, without examination, at- 
tached it to their report, which the House ordered printed. 
Most of the items were useless for campaign purposes, but 
among them were two which gave new proof of the extrava- 
gant and aristocratic tastes of John Quincy Adams. There 
was a billiard table, with cues and balls, valued at sixty-one 
dollars, and a set of chessmen said to have cost twenty-three 
dollars and a half. “There are items in the account ren- 
dered,” said a Georgia member while the report was under 
discussion, “which I wish had been kept in the dark and 
never brought to light.” “Is it possible, Mr. Chairman,” 
exclaimed another, “to believe that it ever was intended by 
Congress that the public money should be applied to the pur- 
chase of gaming tables and gambling furniture? And if it is 
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right to purchase billiard tables and chessmen, why not, also, 
faro banks, playing cards, race horses, and every other article 
necessary to complete a system of gambling at the President’s 
palace, and let it be understood by the people that this is a 
most splendid gambling Administration? Such conduct in 
the Chief Magistrate of this nation is enough to shock and 
alarm the religious, the moral, and the reflecting part of the 
community.” * There was, however, no occasion for any 
one to be shocked, for the billiard table had not been pur- 
chased. Indeed, no sooner did Adams see the printed report 
than he informed the chairman of the committee that the 
Secretary was mistaken, that the inventory was wrong, and 
that no part of the appropriation had or ever would be 
apphed to the purchase of the chessmen or the table. But 
no member of the committee troubled himself to enter a 
denial,+ and the charge went out to the public, to be dragged 
forth a year later as good material for the campaign. 

Meantime, Jackson had twice reiterated the bargain and 
corruption charge. In declining an invitation to come to 
Kentucky to “counteract the intrigue and management of 
certain prominent individuals against him” he took occasion 
to say that when he “ reflected on the management and in- 
trigue which are operating abroad, the magnitude of the prin- 
ciples which they are endeavoring to supplant, and the many 
means which they can draw to their assistance from the pat- 
ronage of the Government ”’ he felt it “due to himself ” and 
“to the American people to steer clear of every conduct ” 
which might give color to the belief that he was seeking his 
own agerandizement. “If it be true,” said he, “that the 
Administration have gone into power contrary to the voice 
of the nation and are now expecting, by means of this power 
thus acquired, to mould the public will into an acquiescence 
with their authority, then is the issue fairly made out—Shall 
the Government or the people rule?” + 

That the Administration had gone into power by such 
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means was by that time so evident to Jackson that he began 
to believe that overtures of a corrupt nature had been made 
to him by Clay, and one day in March a most extraordinary 
letter appeared in the Fayetteville Observer. The writer, 
Mr. Carter Beverley, declared that he had just returned from 
a visit to Jackson; that he found him surrounded by “a crowd 
of company,” and that “ before all his company ” the general 
said that “Mr Clay’s friends made a proposition to his friends 
that if they would promise for him not to put Mr. Adams 
into the seat of Secretary of State, Clay and his friends 
would, in one hour, make him (Jackson) the President.” * 
This new piece of evidence, it may well be believed, spread 
far and wide, and in time was brought to Clay’s attention, 
and denied emphatically. So false was the story, he was 
“unwilling to believe that General Jackson had made any 
such statement,” but, no matter with whom it originated, it 
was “a gross fabrication.” + The veracity of the writer 
having thus been called in question, Mr. Duff Green, then 
editing a Jackson newspaper at Washington, indorsed the 
letter, and declared that Jackson had made the same state- 
ment to him two years before.t “The general,” said an- 
other journal, “now stands before the nation as the direct 
public accuser of Mr. Clay and his friends, and by inference 
of Mr. Adams also. The accusation has been deliberately 
denied. And if General Jackson should not sustain it by 
competent and credible proof the American people will not 
be restrained by the grateful respect which they have hith- 
erto cherished for him from characterizing the charge, as 
in that event it will deserve to be considered.” * 

Thus called on for proof, Mr. Beverley fell back on Jack- 
son, who replied in detail. “Early in January, 1825,” he 
said, “a member of Congress of high respectability visited 
me one morning and observed that he had a communication 
he was desirous to make; that he had been informed by the 
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friends of Mr. Clay that the friends of Mr. Adams had made - 
overtures to them, saying that if Mr. Clay and his friends 
would unite in aid of the election of Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay 
should be Secretary of State; that the friends of Mr. Clay 
stated the West did not wish to separate from the West, and 
if I would say, or permit any of my confidential friends to 
say, that in case I was elected President Mr. Adams should 
not be continued Secretary of State, by a complete union 
of Mr. Clay and his friends they would put an end to the 
presidential contest in an hour. To which, in substance, I 
replied that in polities, as in everything else, my guide was 
principle, and, contrary to the expressed and unbiassed will 
of the people or their constituted agents, I never would step 
into the presidential chair, and requested him to say to Mr. 
Clay and his friends that before I would reach the presi- 
dential chair by such means of bargain and corruption I 
would see the earth open and swallow both Mr. Clay and his 
friends, and myself with them. The second day after this 
communication and reply it was announced in the newspa- 
pers that Mr. Clay had come out openly and avowedly in 
favor of Mr. Adams.” * 

The letter had scarcely reached Mr. Beverley, at Wheel- 
ing, when Clay, on his way down the river to Lexington, 
reached the same town and found the contents of the note 
the one topic of conversation. While the captain detained 
the steamboat a copy was made, and once at Lexington, Clay 
gave to the public “a direct, unqualified, and indignant de- 
nial.” + <A fortnight later, at a dinner given him at Lexing- 
ton, he spoke at great length, reviewed the letter word by 
word, and called on Jackson to name the congressman, “I 
rejoice again and again,” said he, “ that the contest has at last 
assumed its present practical form. Heretofore malignant 
whispers and dark surmises have been clandestinely cireu- 
lated, or openly and unblushingly uttered by irresponsible 
agents. They were borne upon the winds, and, like them, 
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were invisible and intangible. No responsible man stood 
forward to sustain them with his acknowledged authority. 
They have at last a local habitation and a name. General 
Jackson has thrown off the mask, and comes confessedly forth 
from behind his concealed batteries publicly to accuse and 
convict me. We stand confronted before the American 
people. Pronouncing the charges, as I do again, desti- 
tute of all foundation and gross aspersions, whether clan- 
destinely or openly issued from the halls of the Capitol, 
the saloons of the Hermitage, or by press, by pen, or by 
tongue, and safely resting in my conscious integrity, I de- 
mand the witness, and await the event with fearless con- 
fidence.” * 

The challenge thus thrown down was promptly accepted, 
and Jackson, in a letter to the public, declared that the mem- 
ber of Congress who approached him was James Buchanan, 
of Pennsylvania.t The address to the public, for such it 
was, appeared in a Nashville newspaper, was copied all over 
the Union, was read by Buchanan in the columns of the Cin- 
cinnati Advertiser, and called forth from him an immediate 
and flat denial. He had, he stated, called on Jackson in 
the early part of January, 1825, had found him surrounded 
by friends, had remained till they left, and had then been 
invited to join him in a walk. As the two were strolling 
along the streets Buchanan remarked that a report was 
abroad that Jackson, if elected, intended to appoint Adams 
Secretary of State; that the rumor was likely to injure his 
chance of election; that unless he had so determined, the 
report ought to be contradicted, as there were several able 
and ambitious men, Mr. Clay among them, who aspired to 
the office. When Buchanan had finished, the general de- 
clared that he thought well of Mr. Adams; that he had 
never said or intimated that he would or would not appoint 
him Secretary of State; that he kept such matters to himself; 
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that, if chosen President, it should be without solicitation or 
intrigue on his part, and that he would go into office free 
and untrammelled, and would fill the public offices with such 
men as he believed to be the ablest and best in the country. 
“T called upon General Jackson,” said Buchanan, “ solely 
as his friend, upon my individual responsibility, and not as 
the agent of Mr. Clay or any other person. I never have 
been the political friend of Mr. Clay since he became a 
candidate for the office of President. Until I saw the 
letter of General Jackson to Mr. Beverley the conception 
never once entered my mind that he believed me to have 
been the agent of Mr. Clay or of his friends, or that I had 
intended to propose to him terms of any kind for them, 
or that he could think me capable of expressing the opinion 
that it was right to fight such intriguers with their own 
weapons.” * 

The speech of Clay, the letter of Jackson, and the de- 
nial of Buchanan were still the subject of an animated public 
discussion when the Legislature of Tennessee met and added 
to the excitement by the adoption of resolutions affirming 
the bargain and corruption charge, and the discussion of a 
proposition to impeach the President. The resolutions set 
forth that the Constitution ought to be so amended as to give 
the election of President and Vice-President directly to the 
people, that the measures of the Administration were injuri- 
ous to the interests and dangerous to the liberties of the coun- 
try, and that “ the remedy of these evils is the election of An- 
drew Jackson to the Chief Magistracy of this Union.” The 
mode of appointing the President, the preamble went on to 
state, had always been a source of inconvenience, and that 
the result of the last election and the anxiety regarding that 
soon to come made the amendment imperative. It could 
not be fairly denied that it was intended that the choice 
of the Chief Magistrate should be made by the free 
and unobstructed judgment of the people, and it must be 
admitted that in the late election the intention was defeated. 
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On the occasion alluded to the candidate who, in the primary | 
election, obtained the highest number of votes was set aside 
by a combination that triumphed because the election was 
transferred to a body of electors, of which one party to the 
combination was an influential member. “Mr. Adams de- 
sired the office of President; he went into the combination 
without it and came out with it. Mr. Clay desired that of 
Secretary of State; he went into the combination without it 
and came out with it. Of this transaction the simplest his- 
tory is the best analysis. To believe when proof is insufti- 
cient is not greater folly than to doubt when it is conclu- 
sive; and when circumstantial evidence is conclusive, posi- 
tive testimony is rather curious than valuable. It was but 
the other day that an atrocious murderer, in the enlightened 
State of New York, was detected and punished on circum- 
stantial evidence, and surely a process of reasoning which will 
sanction the destruction of one man’s life is rigorous enough 
to determine the conduct of another.” The preamble closed 
with a bitter attack on Adams for his foreign policy, for the 
Panama mission, for his ideas on internal improvement, and 
denounced Clay as “an itinerant rhetor at electioneering 
feasts.” 

The resolutions and the preamble having passed the State 
Senate with but two negative votes and the House unani- 
mously, effort was made to instruct the representatives in 
Congress to take up the charges in the preamble, prefer them 
against the President, and seek to secure his impeachment 
and trial before the Senate of the United States. But cooler 
counsel prevailed, and the resolution was voted down by a 
great majority. 

The campaign had now opened in earnest, yet the ery 
of bargain and corruption could not be silenced. Every day 
it grew louder and louder, and Clay, in desperation, deter- 
mined to make one more effort to quiet his accusers and fur- 
nish yet more positive proof of innocence to his defenders. 
Gathering a great mass of testimony from members of Con- 
gress who voted for Adams in 1825, he wrote a long intro- 
duction; reviewed the charges of Kremer, Jackson, Carter 
Beverley, and the democratic press; stated his relations with 
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Jackson for twelve years pasts and gave the whole to the 
public in pamphlet form.* 

With the opening of the new year the Senate of New 
York, following the example of Tennessee, attacked the Ad- 
ministration in a set of resolutions with a long preamble. 
The Constitution of the United States, in the opinion of the 
Senate Committee, needed immediate amendment. The 
framers of that instrument supposed, and the writers of the 
Federalist had triumphantly pointed out, that the prescribed 
manner of choosing a Chief Magistrate was superior to every 
other known. But futile was the expectation. At the elec- 
tion of 1801 the electoral colleges were decoyed into giving 
their votes in such a manner that the choice devolved on 
the House of Representatives. “ Even at this day no friend 
of his country can look back on that eventful period without 
a deep feeling of the awful consequences which might have 
ensued if fraud, chicanery, and unhallowed combinations had 
been successful in defeating the election of the great and 
good Jefferson. Thirty-five times was the fate of America 
suspended on a single ballot of a single member.” An 
amendment of the Constitution followed; but the root of the 
evil was not reached—the House of Representatives was still 
left the arbiter, and again the expectations of the people 
were disappointed. It was with pain and grief that the com- 
mittee alluded to the belief entertained by many that an 
unhallowed coalition was entered into between persons who 
had ever before been the most violent antagonists, and that 
improper means were used to defeat the will of the people. 
For the honor of the country they hoped the imputations 
were unfounded, but a reference to them was necessary to 
show the need of an immediate remedy. Nor was this the 
only evil. Experience had shown that it was unwise to per- 
mit a President to have more than one term. The conduct of 
Mr. Adams furnished good reason to believe that a second 
election had been kept steadily in view. Appointments of 


* An Address of Henry Clay to the Public, containing Certain Testimony in 
Refutation of the Charges against him made by General Andrew Jackson touching 
the last Presidential Election. Washington, 1827, pp. 61. 
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worn-out men to most important stations; unnecessary, im- 
proper, and extravagant allowances to political friends sent 
abroad; useless and visionary missions to congresses that 
never met, were so many instances to prove that personal 
ambition might have been hitherto the chief care of the 
present Administration. 

The resolutions set forth that the election of John Quincy 
Adams by the House of Representatives in defiance of the 
clear and undoubted sense of the American people, and in 
consequence of systematic efforts to prevent a choice by the 
electoral colleges, admonished the people to so amend the 
Constitution as to give the choice of President and Vice- 
President to the people; that the measures of the present 
Administration made necessary a further amendment de- 
claring that no person once chosen President could ever 
again be eligible to that office; and that the New York dele- 
gation in Congress be instructed and requested to propose 
and support such amendments to the Constitution.* 

The session of the Kentucky Legislature was drawing to 
a close when the mail brought to each member a copy of 
Clay’s pamphlet franked by himself. His friends in the 
Senate, and they were in the majority, considered the de- 
fence and the documents so conclusive that they determined 
to give the bargain and corruption charge a flat denial offi- 
cially as senators. Some resolutions were accordingly made 
ready, and, one day late in January, were moved as a sub- 
stitute for a set relating to internal improvements then 
under consideration in Committee of the Whole. One of 
them declared that the Legislature, with deep concern and 
with feelings of just indignation, saw the efforts being made 
throughout the United States to blast the reputation of 
the members of Congress from Kentucky who voted for 
John Quincy Adams; that, after great deliberation and a 
full examination of all the evidence adduced, they had 
no hesitation in saying that the charges of bargain, 
sale, and corruption were utterly false and malicious, and 
were brought forward for party purposes and to elevate 


* Niles’s Weekly Register, January 19, 1828, vol. xxxiii, pp. 85-52, 
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General Jackson to the office of President of the United 
States. : 
At first the friends of Jackson sought to defeat the reso- 
lutions, but, finding this impossible, insisted that witnesses 
should be called, an investigation made, and carried their 
point. Seventeen witnesses were summoned, and when such 
as would consent to testify were examined the resolution was 
carried by a strict party vote. During the investigation an 
incident happened which greatly delighted the friends of 
Jackson. Some years before, in 1822 and 1823, there ap- 
peared, in the Argus of Western America, a series of letters 
attacking the pamphlet by Adams on the Ghent negotia- 
tions.* They were written by Amos Kendall, charged him 
with violating instructions, with deadly hostility to the West, 
with injustice to Clay, with attempting to sell the blood of 
the West for the privilege of fishing in British waters, and 
were much approved by Clay. So highly did he think of 
them that he contributed one hundred dollars toward their 
publication in pamphlet form.¢ As soon as the friends of 
Jackson heard this, an amendment was moved to the reso- 
lutions declaring all the charges against Adams in Kendall’s 
pamphlet to be utterly false. This “placed the friends of 
Clay,” said a Jackson address, “in a sad dilemma. If they 
voted for the amendment, with the evidence before them 
that Mr. Clay had himself circulated these charges and paid 
for their circulation, they would vote he was a slanderer and 
a libeller. If they voted against it, they would vote that 
Adams was an enemy of the West ready to sell its blood! 
In this predicament they divided: some voted that Clay 
was a libeller, and others that Adams was a knave; but 
the amendment was rejected by the casting vote of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. This shows that the party cares 
nothing for Mr. Adams; they will vote him a knave when 


* The Duplicate Letters. The Fisheries and the Mississippi; Documents re- 
lating to the Transactions at the Negotiation of Ghent. Washington, 1822. 

+ Letters to John Quincy Adams Relative to the Fisheries and the Mississippi, 
first published in the Argus of Western America, revised and enlarged by Amos 
Kendall, 1823. See the testimony of Kendall and Tanner, United States Tele- 
graph Extra, vol. i, No. 1, p. 6, 
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he stands alone, but an honest man when connected with 
Mr. Clay.” * 

And now the work of nominating, indorsing, and ap- 
pointing electoral tickets went rapidly forward. In Maine 
a Convention of delegates met at Portland, declared their 
disbelief in the charges against Clay, their disapproval of 
the pertinacity with which the libel was persisted in, and 
unanimously nominated Adams for President and Rush for 
Vice-President. In Vermont the House of Representatives 
approved the policy of the Administration, and declared that 
the election of John Quiney Adams was highly desirable. 
In Massachusetts the House of Representatives indorsed the 
enlightened policy of the Administration, the judicious, hon- 
orable, and patriotic course of Henry Clay, and expressed 
a deep interest in the re-election of Adams. At a meeting 
one evening, in Albany, the members of the Legislature of 
New York opposed to Adams resolved that they viewed the 
possibility of the choice of President again devolving on the 
House of Representatives as an occurrence likely to deprive 
the people of their just weight in the election, lead to the 
use of corrupt influence, and injure the permanence of our 
free institutions; that the prevention of this evil imperiously 
demanded the same unanimity of sentiment and concert of 
action at the coming election as at that of 1800; that in the 
absence of a national nomination it became all Republicans 
to unite in Andrew Jackson and choose electors favorable to 
his cause. Later in the year the friends of the Administra- 
tion held a Convention at Albany, and nominated Adams 
and Rush. In Pennsylvania both parties held popular con- 
ventions at Harrisburg. The Administration men indorsed 
Adams, declared for internal improvements, encouragement 
to home manufactures, and two terms for a President, and 
nominated Adams and Rush. When, said the platform, we 
contemplate the character and abilities of Andrew Jackson, 
his incapacity for civil office, his military temper, his love of 
arbitrary rule, his ignorance of the Constitution and princi- 
ples of our Government, and his indifference to the American 


* Address to the People of Kentucky by the Central Jackson Committee of 
Kentucky. 
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system, we find the strongest reasons to oppose any change 
in the Executive. In New Jersey, in Maryland, in Ohio, in 
Indiana, indeed in almost all the States, the electoral tickets 
of both parties were framed at conventions of delegates sent 
up by the people in the towns, counties, or congressional 
districts. In Virginia the Jackson men held a mixed Con- 
vention, made up of members of the State Senate and House 
of Burgesses, and twenty-two special deputies from the coun- 
ties and boroughs having no Jackson men in the Legislature. 
In North Carolina the Adams delegates were chosen in the 
fifteen electoral districts into which the State was parted. 
In Georgia two electoral tickets of Jackson men were put 
in the field by the “Clarkite” and “ Troupite” factions. 
Of the four-and-twenty States in the Union, but two, Dela- 
ware and South Carolina, held to the old-time method and 
appointed the electors by legislative action. Never before 
had the people so much to say in the choice of electors. The 
overthrow of the congressional and legislative caucus, the 
want of party organization, the absence of the National Con- 
vention and the nominating machinery of later days, the 
almost universal adoption of the general ticket or the dis- 
trict system and the great extension of the suffrage, the out- 
cry against the “dynasty of the secretaries,” the demand 
for a President who was “a man of the people,” and the be- 
lief that Jackson had really been cheated out of the presi- 
dency by bargain and corruption, left all matters of detail 
entirely in the hands of the people. 

Never before, as a consequence, were such appeals made 
to the voter. The mass of campaign literature surpasses 
anything of the kind that ever went before in quantity, 
scurrility, and falsehood. Records, both publie and private, 
were ransacked, the career of each candidate was passed in 
review, and no act of the least importance was suffered to go 
unquestioned. Jackson was charged with marrying his wife 
before she was divorced from her first husband; with the 
murder of six deserters from the militia at Mobile in 1815; 
with being a party to Burr’s conspiracy; with usurping the 
powers of Congress and making war on Spain by invading 
Florida; with defying and disobeying the orders of the Presi- 
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dent by capturing St. Marks and Pensacola; with executing 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister without trial; with banishing citi- 
zens of Pensacola on the charge of being spies in time of 
peace; with unlawfully and arbitrarily forcing Colonel Col- 
laver to surrender archives and documents when Governor 
of Florida; with placing military above the civil power at 
New Orleans, and insolently defying a judge; with using 
profane language; and with hostility to the American 
system. 

Adams, on the other hand, was denounced as a monarch- 
ist, as an aristocrat, as an old Federalist in disguise, as a man 
who had changed his party but not his principles, as a ruler 
above the law and blind to duty. He was charged with 
assuming power not granted by the Constitution in claim- 
ing the right to send Ministers to Panama against the will 
and without the consent of the Senate. He was charged 
with causing the loss of the British West Indian trade by 
mismanagement; with gross extravagance in the expenditure 
of public money; with having fed all his life at the public 
erib; with having received such great sums of public money 
as salaries, outfits, and allowances for the many offices he 
had held that the grand total was equal to sixteen dollars 
for every day of his life since he first drew breath. Te 
was a Northern man from a free State, he had used Federal 
patronage to influence elections, had corrupted the civil ser- 
vice, had quarrelled with his father, was the friend of duel- 
lists, had written a scurrilous poem against Jefferson, was an 
enemy of the West, and while at St. Petersburg had surren- 
dered a beautiful American servant girl to the Emperor of 
Russia. 

The present contest, said one Jackson newspaper, is “a 
movement of the people,” a revolt of democracy against 
aristocracy. Employed all his life in subordinate stations, 
it never was the intention of the people to put Adams at 
the head of the nation. He was born and bred among the 
aristocracy, and early imbibed those principles against which 
we fought in the days of the black cockade; he has denied 
the right of the people to instruct their representatives, au- 
thorized useless expenditures, lost us the British colonial 
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trade, hushed up insulted wrongs suffered from Brazil, and 
left us unrepresented at the Court of St. James. The peo- 
ple have determined on a change, and every good citizen 
should assist in the great work of reform. Andrew Jackson 
is of the people, is the candidate of the people, and by the 
people ought to be elected President of the United States.* 
A Vermont newspaper, said another, describes the tariff of 
1828 as “a Jackson tariff ”; but in Georgia it is thought op- 
pressive, and the people are called on to set up manufactures 
in self-defence. Where it is popular the Jacksonians pro- 
claim it; where it is unpopular they denounce it.t But 
for the strong and energetic steps taken by the Jackso- 
nians of the North, said a third, the tariff bill must have 
failed. To them and to them alone is the credit due of 
thwarting the combined efforts of the Adams men.{ The 
party of the Administration, anxious to have a pretext to 
censure the Jackson majority, attempted to speak eternally 
on every subject that could be discussed, and had they not 
been stopped by the previous question, would have debated 
the bill till the end of the session, and thus abused the 
Jacksonians as enemies of the tariff.* Utterly at a loss 
to determine which side Jackson was on, the Senate of In- 
diana requested the Governor to ask him to state explicitly 
whether or not he favored internal improvements at Govy- 
ernment expense and a tariff for the protection of Amer- 
ican manufactures.|| His answer“ referred his questioner 
to a letter written on the very same subject to another in- 
quirer four years before,? a letter purposely muddled, 
vague, and contradictory, which committed him to a “ judi- 
cious ” tariff and left the reader to determine what that was. 
In the West men believed he meant a tariff for protection, 


* Ohio Monitor, April 26, 1828. 

+ New England Palladium, June 17, 1828. 

¢ Quoted from a Saratoga newspaper by the New England Palladium, June 17, 
1828. 

* Tbid., June 20, 1828, quoted from a Kentucky newspaper. 

| Ohio Monitor, April 19, 1828. 

4 Niles’s Weekly Register, May 8, 1828, vol. xxxiv, p. 158. 

( Ibid., vol. xxvi, p. 245, June 24, 1824. This was written to Dr. L. H. Cole- 
man, of North Carolina, and appeared in the Raleigh Star. 
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but in the South they held it to be clear that he stood for a 
tariff for revenue, because no other was “ judicious.” 

As the summer passed, unmistakable signs of what was 
to come were to be seen on every hand. At raisings, at 
musters of the militia, at the Court-House during court week, 
the one ery all over the South and West was “Jackson and 
Reform.” East of the Alleghanies and north of the Po- 
tomac river, New York and Maryland were the only doubt- 
ful States. In New York, for the first time in her history, 
the people were to take part in the choice of presidential 
electors. Her electoral vote was thirty-six, but the number 
to be chosen by popular vote was thirty-four, and by this 
body, when assembled, two more were to be elected to repre- 
sent the United States senators. What would be done in 
New York city and in the towns and villages of the Hudson 
river valley was well known. But a belt of New England 
settlers stretched across the State from Troy to Buffalo, and 
what they would do was far from certain, for the bitter 
struggle between the Masons and the Antimasons had great- 
ly complicated the contest for the presidency. 

The presidential election took place in seven instalments. 
On the thirty-first day of October Pennsylvania and Ohio 
chose electors, and both went to Jackson, the one by more 
than fifty thousand and the other by less than six thousand 
majority. On the third of November in nine other States, 
and on the third, fourth, and fifth in New York and in Loui- 
siana, and on the fourth and fifth in New Jersey, the people 
voted for electors. Elsewhere, save in Delaware and South 
Carolina, elections were held on the tenth, eleventh, thir- 
teenth, or thirteenth and fourteenth of November. 

For a few days it seemed as if New York for the second 
time in her history would cast no vote for President. Thir- 
ty-four of her electors were chosen in districts. But when 
the first returns came in, seventeen were reported carried by 
Jackson and seventeen by Adams, and as this body was to 
choose two more electors it was feared that the college would 
either be unable to organize or unable to elect the two re- 
maining members. In the end Jackson carried eighteen dis- 
tricts and Adams sixteen, and New York’s weight in the 
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contest was four votes.* In Georgia, where the action of 
the President in behalf of the Indians made him bitterly 
hated, no Adams ticket was nominated and no votes for him 
were cast. In all the vast stretch of country south of the 
Potomac and west of Pennsylvania not one elector was 
secured by Adams. More than eleven hundred and fifty- 
five thousand voters went to the polls, and gave Jackson 
a majority of one hundred and thirty-nine thousand votes. 
It was indeed a great uprising of the people, a triumph of 
democracy, another political revolution the like of which 
the country had not seen since 1800, and no mere driving 
from office of a man or class of men. To the popular mind 
it was the downfall of a corrupt and aristocratic Administra- 
tion that had encroached on the rights of the States and 
the liberties of the people, and had used the Federal patron- 
age to carry elections and the Federal treasury to reward 


* STATES. Mode. No. Time. Jackson. | Adams, 
Maine@nivs sas oaee 6 Districts. 9 | Nov. 38. 13,927 | 20,7384 
New Hampshire. ...| General ticket. 8 | Nov. 3. 20,922 | 24,134 
Vermont.......-.- General ticket. 4 | Nov. 11. 8,350 | 25,363 
Massachusetts...... General ticket. 15 | Nov. 8. 6,016 | 29,876 
Rhode Island...... General ticket. 4 | Nov. 10 821 2,754 
Connecticut........ General ticket. 8 | Nov. 8 4,448 | 18,888 
New York......... Dist. & 2 byelec. col.) 86 | Nov. 3,4,5.| 140,763 | 185,413 
New Jersey........ General ticket. 8 | Nov. 4, 5 21,951 | 28,764 
Pennsylvania....... General ticket. 28 | Oct. 31. 101,652 | 50,848 
Delaware.........- Legislature. 8 | Legislatures. o.<00il eee 
Maryland's ee ener Districts. 11 | Nov. 10. 24,565 | 25,527 
AWAITS IDI sielekeien etce General ticket. 24 | Nov. 3. 26,752 | 12,101 
North Carolina... .. General ticket. 15 | Nov. 18. 87,857 | 13,918 
South Carolina..... Legislature. 11° |Legislature:..2 3] eee 
Georgiaiscisaereci General ticket. 9 | Nov. 3. 19,363 |No ticket. 
Tennessee....:.... Districts. 11 | Nov. 13,14.) 44,298 2,240 
Kentucky... . «ss. General ticket. 14 | Nov. 10. 89,3897 | 81,460 
ORO rrae cre snes General ticket. 16 | Oct. 31. 67,597 | 68,396 
WNGiANS si ccante ees General ticket. 5 | Nov. 10. 22,257 | 17,052 
TMinois,. . ee eee General ticket. 3 | Nov. 38. 9,560 4,662 
MIRON ain. ceates General ticket. 3 | Nov. 8. 8,278 8,400 
Gouisania erences General ticket. 5 | Nov.8,4,5.] 4,688 4,076 
Mississippi........ General ticket. 8 | Nov. 3. 6,772 1,581 
Alabamby oc ..sewes General ticket. 5 | Nov. 10. 17,138 1,938 

Totals sisi sushets| teem ees wie eee eres QOL lo sewmes ete 647,276 | 508,064 


+ Scattering, 94. 
The effect of a restricted franchise is well shown in Rhode Island, where, with 
@ population of 97,000, but 3,575 votes were cast. 
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its followers. As such the victory was hailed with the wild- 
est joy. The people have rallied in their strength, said one 
journal, and put down the wealth and power of an over- 
bearing aristocracy, the only stay of a corrupt coalition, 
and restored the administration of the Government to its 
pristine purity. The same States that voted: for Jeffer- 
son in 1800 have voted for Jackson in 1828. Those which 
supported Adams the elder have befriended Adams the 
younger, with the same result. He may now retire from 
the strife of parties, and nib his pen for a memoir of his 
own time, while Mr. Clay broods over his treasonable prac- 
tices against the will of the people and contrives artifices 
to rise from his own ruin. Jackson is the President of 
the people, and as such they will hail him everywhere, 
not as a god, but as an-instrument taken to avenge their 
wrongs. 

As the day drew near when he must set out for Wash- 
ington, towns and cities vied with one another to do him 
honor. Nashville, Lynchburg, Philadelphia, sought visits 
from him. The people of Pittsburg tendered a steamboat 
to earry “ the old hero” up the Ohio from Cincinnati. The 
Legislature of Pennsylvania invited him to Harrisburg, and 
great preparations were making all over the South and West 
to celebrate the eighth of January, when the death of Mrs. 
Jackson changed joy to mourning. The journey of the 
President-elect from the Hermitage to the Capitol was there- 
fore quiet and uneventful. He reached there while the two 
Houses were witnessing the count of the electoral vote, and 
just in time to hear the booming of the guns that announced 
to the people that he had been declared duly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and took up his residence at Gads- 
by’s Hotel. There a host of office seekers, office holders, and 
admirers beset him from morn to eve. The people acted, 
said one who witnessed the scene, as if the country had been 
rescued from some great danger,* and came by thousands 
from every quarter to behold the triumph of their deliverer. 
The dress, the language, the behavior of the crowd gave vis- 


* Life of Webster. George Tichnor Curtis, vol. i, p. 840. 
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ible evidence of the revolution that had taken place. Never 
before had so many of the plain people been seen at any one 
time in Washington. Ere the end of February, the keepers 
of hotels, taverns, boarding-houses, lodgings, were turning 
applicants away, or finding accommodations for them on the 
floors of tap-rooms and hallways.* 

To the mass of men thus herded in Washington and wait- 
ing with impatience for the fourth of March, the question of 
the hour was, To whom will Jackson give seats in the Cabi- 
net? To Van Buren, lately inaugurated Governor of New 
York, was assigned by common rumor the Secretaryship of 
_ State; to S. D. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, the Treasury; to 
John H. Eaton, of Kentucky, the War Department; to 
John Branch, of North Carolina, the Navy; to John Me- 
Pherson Berrien, of Georgia, the Attorney-Generalship; 
and to John McLean, of Ohio, the Post-Office, which he 
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then held and administered with signal success.* When 
objection was made that such a Cabinet would be weak, that, 
save Van Buren, there was not a strong man in it, thoes 
close to Jackson answered that he did not intend to be ad- 
vised by his secretaries, that he would pursue an independ- 
ent course, and that he would have a privy council com- 
posed of Van Buren, Calhoun, and McLean. When this 
assurance failed to satisfy the malcontents, another rumor 
was set afloat, and McLean was said to have been selected for 
Secretary of War,+ in order that he might become a member 
of the Cabinet, which up to that time no Postmaster-General 
had been, and add strength to a body no political leader 
respected. That such a change was really considered may 
well be believed, for, when the list of secretaries was made 
public in the Telegraph, the official Jackson newspaper of 
Washington, it was found to agree in every respect with that 
announced before, save that McLean was made a member 
of the Cabinet, a dignity which every succeeding Postmas- 
ter-General has since held. 

With the announcement of the names of the Cabinet 
officers the scramble for office grew fiercer and fiercer. 
For the first time since 1801 a great political revolution had 
taken place, a real change in the Administration had come 
about, and certain reforms long promised and demanded 
must be carried out. But, as Jefferson had stated a genera- 
tion before, when the will of the nation called for a change 
in the Administration, there must be a change of adminis- 
trators, and never before had the will of the nation in this 
respect been so clearly and emphatically expressed. At 
the head of the Cabinet, moreover, and in high favor with 
Jackson, was a man whose whole political training had been 
gained in the corrupt school of New York, a man who had 
raised himself from the humblest to the highest office in 
that State by a steady adherence to the maxim that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, that political office is the just 


* United States Gazette, February 28, 1829. 
+ Ibid., February 27, 1829, 
¢ The Telegraph, February 26, 1829; United States Gazette, February 29, 
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reward for political service, and that service must be not 
only partisan but personal. It would be the height of in- 
justice, however, to attribute to Jackson, or Van Buren, or 
any other one man the widespread proscription which now 
began. The people, not the leaders, were to blame. They 
were proud of their country, their form of government, their 
political institutions. They believed firmly and sincerely 
that these institutions were in danger; that the election 
of Adams had been secured, in open defiance of their wishes, 
by a corrupt bargain, and that the men in power were hostile 
to the great principle that in our country the people shall 
rule. After four years of ceaseless agitation the people had 
triumphed; their day had come, and it is folly to suppose that 
they would be content to see power remain in the hands of 
men who had worked for the leaders they had overthrown, or 
had remained passive spectators of a struggle they had so ear- 
nestly carried on. He who was not with them was against 
them, and had Jackson been as resolutely bent on non- 
partisan administration as was John Quincy Adams, they 
would have swept him aside as they did his predecessor. In 
the course of events the time had come for a departure from 
old-time methods, and, whatever may be thought of the 
character of that change, it had to be made. No leader 
in our country can debase the people. He is exactly what 
the will of the people enable him to be, and the moment he 
‘ceases to execute that will he ceases to be a leader. As we 
look back on those days the wonder is, not that so many 
were turned out of office, but that so many were suffered 
to remain. 

The first indication of what was to come was given by 
the Senate, which from the day the election of Jackson 
was assured held back the confirmation of every nomina- 
tion to office made by Adams.* The next was the work of 


* “ After General Jackson was known to be elected, and before his term of 
office began, many important offices beeame vacant by the usual causes of death 
and resignation. Mr. Adams, of course, nominated persons to fill these vacant 
offices. But a majority of the Senate was composed of the friends of General 
Jackson, and instead of acting on these nominations, and filling the various offices 
with ordinary promptitude, the nominations were postponed to a day beyond the 
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the House and Senate when each took away the publie 
printing from Gales and Seaton, proprietors of the National 
Intelligencer, and gave it to Duff Green, proprietor of the 
Telegraph. The Intelligencer was accused of having pub- 
lished the scandalous libel on Mrs. Jackson, and its owners 
were now, in the eyes of the people, justly punished. The 
charge was false,* but it mattered not, for the place was 
wanted as a reward for political service. Nor was this with- 
out precedent, for we are informed by Adams that when he 
took his seat in the United States Senate in 1803 he was 
visited by Mr. Samuel Allyne Otis, who had been the secre- 
tary of that body since 1789; that he was told that Otis had 
been notified that if he wished to remain secretary he must 
give the Senate printing to William Duane, editor of the 
Aurora, and that he was asked what was best to do. The 
advice given is not stated, but Otis held his office, and Duane 
printed the Senate documents for many years. 

Well knowing what was to come, the seekers of office 
looked forward with high hopes to the fourth of March. 
The ceremonies which attended the inauguration were of 
the simplest kind. No parade, no music, none of the pomp 
and show of a military chieftain, it was proudly said, 
marred the day. At ten the officers and soldiers, having 
assembled at Brown’s, marched to Gadsby’s and delivered 
an address. At half-past eleven the President-elect, on 
foot, uncovered, preceded by the Central Committee of 
the District of Columbia, surrounded on the right hand 
and the left by gigs, wood wagons, vehicles of every sort 
crowded with women eager to be near the chief, and fol- 
lowed by the officers of his suite, worthies of the Revolution, 
and hundreds of strangers without distinction of rank, “ and 
influenced by no other order than that which their own feel- 
ings dictated,” walked to the Capitol, made his way to the 
Senate chamber, and at noon and on the east portico, in the 
presence of an immense assemblage of his fellow-citizens, 


4th of March for the purpose, openly avowed, of giving the patronage of the 
appointments to the President who was then coming into office.’ Works of 
Daniel Webster, vol. i, p. 359. 

* National Intelligencer, February 16 and 23, 1829, 
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was sworn into office by John Marshall, Chief-Justice of the 
United States. “The scene,” says a spectator, “ was a most 
beautiful and inspiring spectacle. The building, noble in 
its size, with its richly sculptured capitals and cornices, and 
the fine group in the pediment; the massy columns (one 
for each State in the Union); the far-spreading wings and 
terraces; the grounds and gates, with the crowd of car- 
riages without; the line of soldiers in the park; the tower- 
ing flight of steps, covered with members of Congress, off- 
cers of the army, foreign ministers, ladies dressed in all the 
varying hues of fashion; the President; the crowd of heads 
and the innumerable eyes bent on one spot, all taken to- 
gether presented to the outward eye an assemblage of im- 
ages never to be forgotten.” * 

The customary address occupied but a few minutes in 
delivery, and ranks with the briefest in our history. The 
new President pledged himself to keep peace and culti- 
vate friendship with foreign nations; administer the laws 
with a strict regard to the limitations put on the Execu- 
tive powers; respect the rights of the States, and not con- 
found the powers they had reserved with those they had 
granted to the Confederacy; pursue a just and liberal policy 
toward the Indians; and never forget what the recent dem- 
onstration of public sentiment had inscribed on the list of 
Executive duties in characters too legible to be overlooked— 
the task of reform. He would seek to correct the abuses 
that had brought the patronage of the Government into con- 
flict with freedom of elections, disturbed the rightful course 
of appointments, and placed power in unfaithful or unfit 
hands. 

The speech delivered, a cable that had been stretched 
across the steps was torn away, and with a wild shout the 
crowd surged up to grasp the hand of the people’s President. 
It was with difficulty that Jackson could make his way to a 
horse, mount it, and, preceded, surrounded, and followed by 
a dense mass of human beings, start for the White House. 
One who was present declares that “the President was lit- 


* American Daily Advertiser, March 11, 1829. 
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erally pursued by a motley concourse of people, riding, run- 
ning helter-skelter, striving who should first gain admit- 
tance into the Executive mansion, where it was understood 
that refreshments were to be aeriibated: ” Once at the 
White House, the President found it in the possession of a 
disorderly mob, which swept across the grounds and into the 
rooms, where all semblance of order was abandoned. To 
serve the people with cakes and ices was impossible, and 
in the unseemly scramble china and glass were broken. In 
the hope of lessening the crush, punch was carried out in 
tubs and buckets to those still in the grounds. But as those 
without could not get in, so those within could not get out, 
and Jackson, despite the efforts of his friends, was pushed 
through the audience room, was pressed against the wall and 
well-nigh crushed before, those near had time to link arms 
and make a barrier about him. “It was then,” says our 
witness, “that the windows were thrown open, and the liv- 
ing torrent found an outlet. It was the people’s day, the 
people’s President, and the people would rule.” 

The shameful scramble for cakes and punch at the White 
House was but the forerunner of a yet more indecent scram- 
ble for office at Gadsby’s, where the President continued 
to reside for some days. That a general proscription was to 
follow was not thought likely even by his opponents.* He 
had come to the presidency as an avowed advocate of civil 
service, for he had twice in his career placed himself on 
record as opposed to the partisan use of patronage. Twelve 
years before he urged a President about to form a Cabi- 
net to exterminate the monster called party spirit; + to 


* National Intelligencer, February 20, 1829, In January, 1829, Webster 
wrote: “Great efforts are making to put bim up to a general sweep as to all offi- 
ces, springing from great doubt whether he is disposed to go it.” ... Daniel 
Webster, Private Correspondence, edited by Fletcher Webster, vol. i, p. 467. 

“What it says about reform in office may be either a prelude to a general 
change in office or a mere sop to soothe the hunger, without satisfying it, of the 
thousand expectants for office who throng the city and clamor all over the coun- 
try. I expect some changes, but not a great many at present.” Ibid., vol. i, p. 
473. 

+ Jackson to Monroe, November 12, 1816; Niles’s Weekly Register, May 15, 
1824, pp. 164, 165. 
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select characters most conspicuous for probity, virtue, firm- 
ness, and capacity, without regard to party, and thus go 
far to eradicate those feelings which had so often put ob- 
stacles in the way of government. “The Chief Magistrate 
of a great and powerful nation,” said he, “should never in- 
dulge in party feelings. His conduct should be liberal and 
disinterested, always bearing in mind that he acts for the 
whole and not for a part of the community.” Four years 
before, in the presence of the Legislature of Tennessee, he 
denounced the appointment of members of Congress to office, 
and demanded that the Constitution should be so amended 
as to stop the evil practice forever. These were the sincere 
and honest utterances of the man. But Jackson was now in 
the hands of friends, bent on the construction of a new 
and powerful national party, and fully determined to suffer 
no idle sentiments of the President to stand one moment in 
their way.* 

Of all departments of Government, none then afforded 
such excellent machinery for party organization as that in 


* When the friends of Jackson were attacking Clay, in 1826, a call was made 
on the President for a list of members of Congress appointed to office by the 
President during the terms for which they had been elected, and for six months 
thereafter. Adams reported that from March 4, 1789, to April 13, 1826, thirty- 
one senators and fifty-nine representatives had been so appointed through the 
Department of State—namely : 


IByr Washington’. ses’ sass site eleree cere see 10 in 8 years. 

By Adama sit. hc asst wecte sates ei ale cee 13 in 4 years. 

By. Jeffergon .Usege teh as celal eneeen eee 24 in 8 years. 

By ‘Madison. o: .csiacne creseromic prattartieed emer 20 in 8 years. 

By Monroe......... ‘een ea ae an BRR RRC One 19 in 8 years. 

By Ji QO. Adams. cc. anagarate aieme sae Sot oanies 4 in 13 months. 
90 


The whole number of such appointments through all departments was 117 
—namely : 


Washingtononcrn weds anaes 10;|Madison’..2),;.. exerreaetnee 29 
PORE civ, siciv alork al eetecieuecnen 183) Monroertew.cg swe een Oates 35 
SOMOTSONG ees ehaceeete Resta eletars 25 Ts. Qs AGamBvoncn sr eereee 5 

117 


Jackson, between March 4 and June 4, 1829, appointed twelve members of 
Congress to office—six senators and six representatives. Senate Document No. 
77, Twenty-second Congress, Second Session, vol. ii. 
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charge of the Postmaster-General, for on its roll were twen- 
ty-seven thousand employés, and, scattered over the face of 
the country from Maine to Louisiana and Missouri, was a 
network of seven thousand six hundred and fifty post-oftices. 
With the Post-Office Department, therefore, the work 
began, and McLean was soon informed that a general re- 
moval of postmasters was expected. This he stoutly refused 
to make, and, as no persuasion could shake his determination, 
his name was sent to the Senate as the candidate for the 
vacant seat on the bench of the Supreme Court, and William 
T. Barry became Postmaster-General. McLean’s popular- 
ity was great, his administration of the office had been most 
satisfactory, and his removal called forth so vigorous a pro- 
test that a defence of the act became necessary. Mr. Mc- 
Lean, said one Jackson newspaper,* had appointed to office 
many Adams men whom he was unwilling to remove. But 
removals must be made, else power will remain in the hands 
of Jackson’s active enemies. We hold that a village post- 
master, with the franking privilege and ten dollars a year 
income, has far more influence than a city postmaster with 
five thousand a year, and when we take into consideration 
how many thousands of such men are scattered all over 
the country, we are appalled at the thought of what their 
combined influence can accomplish. It is right, said a West- 
ern journal,+ that the first step taken should be a selection 
of friendly and faithful agents to perform the duties of the 
subordinate offices. These posts were filled by the Presi- 
dent’s enemies, by persons against whom the voice of the 
nation had pronounced a judgment of condemnation. New 
men must be placed in them, and this has been done as rap- 
idly as consists with due caution. Public expectation is 
eager that all these defiers of the will of the people, these 
calumniators of the people’s candidate, shall be one and all 
removed, and that the change from the enemies of the pres- 
ent Administration to its friends will be general we have no 

doubt whatever. 


* New York Enquirer. United States Gazette, March 12, 1829, 
+ Ohio Monitor, April 3, 1829. 
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Expectation was not disappointed, and in a few days the 
chief clerks of the departments, twenty-two collectors of 
customs, fourteen surveyors of the customs, seven registers of 
the land office, three receivers of the public money, two naval 
officers of ports, two pursers of the navy, and William Henry 
Harrison, Minister to Colombia, were turned out of office. 
Next went the chief clerks of the departments, and immedi- 
ately the mass of clerks and petty oftice holders became panic 
stricken, and the office seekers more noisy and impudent than 
ever. A rumor spread that the President was preparing a 
circular suspending all subordinate officials, requiring them 
to report to their chiefs with proof that they had been dili- 
gent, able, and faithful, and had never used the facilities of 
their offices for political purposes. This done, they would be 
on the same footing with other applicants.* No such circular 
issued, but the work of proscription went on, and every day 
a batch of the unfaithful were dismissed. “I turned out 
six clerks on Saturday,” wrote Kendall, the fourth Auditor 
of the Treasury, to his wife. “Several of them have fami- 
lies and are poor. It was the most painful thing I ever 
did, but I could not well get along without it. Among them 
is a poor old man, with a young wife and several children. 
I shall help raise a contribution to get him back to Ohio.” 
“Tf the general,” wrote Van Buren from Albany to the son 
of Alexander Hamilton, who was acting for him as Secretary 
of State, “makes one removal at this time he must go on. 

Would it not be better to get the streets of Washington 
clear of office seekers first in the way I proposed?” So far as 
depended on him, he would restore, by a single order, every 
one turned out by Clay for political reasons. There he 
would pause. But it was no easy matter to clear the streets 
of Washington of place hunters. Jackson, while he remained 
at Gadsby’s, was beset day after day, and all day long, by 
swarms of beggars. They filled the tap-room, crowded the 
hallways, forced their way into his room, and obtruded on his 
private hours.+ Even after his removal to what the Jackson 
men once delighted to call the palace the rage for office was 


* United States Gazette, March 18, 1829. 
+ Ibid., March 19, 1829, 
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described as horrible. The very avenues to the President’s 
house, it was said,* and the departments are blocked up with 
applicants, and those who hold favors to be dispensed are 
almost driven mad by the cries of such as implore to be re- 
tained and the demands of those who insist that they shall 
not. The feeling of the hunters was well expressed by one 
of the worst of them to a fellow office seeker in New York. 
“No damned rascal,” said he, “who made use of his office 
or his profits for the purpose of keeping Mr. Adams in and 
General Jackson out of power is entitled to the least lenity 
or mercy, save that of hanging. Whether or not I shall 
get anything in the general scramble for plunder remains to 
be proved, but I rather guess I shall. I know Mr. Ingham 
slightly, and would recommend you to push like a devil if 
you expect anything from that quarter.” + He did get some 
of the plunder, and became Collector of Customs for the 
port of New York. “If we have struggled for the success 
of General Jackson and the acquisition of political power 
for the benefit of our opponents, I wish to know it,” said 
another, “so that I may know how to act hereafter.” { Said 
a third to Van Buren, “I take it for granted that all who 
do not support the present Administration you will not con- 
sider your friends, and of course will lose your confidence. 
T have said from the commencement of the contest that I 
would not support any Administration who would support 
men in power that had contributed to the overthrow of the 
democratic party in this State. This is not only the 
doctrine in theory, but we require it to be reduced to prac- 
tice by the servants of the people to whom we have tempo- 
rarily delegated the trust. I speak now the universal senti- 
ments of the democracy of this city. There is a charm 
about bold measures which is extremely fascinating—it has 
given to General Jackson all his glory.” “ <A letter of the 


* American Daily Advertiser, March 17, 1829. 

+ Samuel Swartwout to Jesse Hoyt, March 14, 1829. Life and Times of 
Martin Van Buren. William L. Mackenzie, p. 209. 

+ Lorenzo Hoyt to Jesse Hoyt, March 17, 1829. Mackenzie’s Life of Van 
Buren, pp. 210, 211. 

# Jesse Hoyt (of New York) to Martin Van Buren, March 21, 1829. Ibid., p. 
211. For Van Buren’s reply, ibid., p. 216. 
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same sort to the Secretary of the Treasury brought a reply 
which well illustrates the hunger for office everywhere pre- 
vailing. If there were an enemy threatening the good city 
of New York with destruction there might be some reason 
for excitement, the Secretary wrote. But that so many 
wise men should go into hysterics because an appointee of 
Mr. Adams continued to collect the duties for a few days or 
weeks longer was surprising. Yet it was the same every- 
where. One of Jackson’s best friends in Baltimore left 
Washington two days after the inauguration, filling the air 
with imprecations because he had not been given an office 
not then vacant, and because all the late Administration in- 
spectors had not been removed. But he had since come to his 
senses. The inspectors were removed, and throngs were “get- 
ting right there.” Boston, too, where the friends of Jackson 
were so strong that they could afford to split into two parties, 
was in a ferment. Providence, where seventy-two votes 
were given to Jackson, also had the fever, and Egg Harbor, 
New Jersey, where five democratic votes were cast, was in the 
same condition. “I should hope there was soberness enough 
among you to resist the impotence of expectants until their 
vain hopes shall yield to reason and common sense.” There 
was an immense mass of public business to be transacted. 
This could not be postponed; the appointments could and 
must. Only at intervals few and far between could time be 
found to consider them.* When at last time was found 
and the removals began, discontent was greater than ever. 
“Two of the very best offices in the gift of the Govern- 
ment,” exclaimed a partisan, “ given to personal friends and 
without even consulting his Cabinet. If the President pur- 
sues this course the party is ruined, and the sooner we begin 
to build up a new the better.” + Another, shocked at the 
number of newspaper editors placed in office, declared to 
one of them that the appointment of personal friends and 
editorial partisans had aroused such feeling as he never ex- 


* Secretary 8. D. Ingham to Jesse Hoyt, April 14, 1829. Mackenzie, Life of 
Van Buren, pp. 216, 217. 
t J. I. Coddington to Jesse Hoyt, March 29, 1829. Ibid., pp. 213, 214, 
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pected to witness. The dignity of the press was injured, 
and its lofty independence brought down * by the touch of 
Executive power. When the editor replied that if gentle- 
men of his cloth were kept poor there was danger of the 
press becoming dependent, he was answered that dependence 
on a party or on the people was one thing, and dependence 
on the Administration quite another; that in the case of 
ordinary offices there should be no connection between the 
press and the President; that editors and congressmen should 
be put under the same rules and the same exceptions; that 
independence of the press and freedom of elections were 
the safeguards of our liberties; and that both were laid at 
the feet of the President when editors and members of Con- 
gress took office. 

The distress caused by such acts was terrible. A clerk 
in the Auditor’s office, from mere fear of removal, cut his 
throat from ear to ear.{ Another, in the Department of 
State, went raving crazy. <A third found on his desk one 
morning an official letter. Opening it, he read with dismay 
that the Secretary would have no further use for his serv- 
ices after the end of the current month, and that he might 
leave at once or serve out the allotted time, as pleased him 
best. A fourth, in a controversy with Van Buren, described 
a scene he beheld when a dismissed clerk broke the news to 
his wife and children. At Boston an official in the Custom- 
House, on whom a mother and sisters depended for their 
daily bread, never heard of his removal till the new incum- 
bent came to take his place. Some received the news that, 
in the language of the day, they had been “turned out to 
graze,” that their “walking papers were ready,” from the 
columns of the newspapers.” One day in April eleven in- 
spectors were turned out at the Baltimore Custom-House,]|| 
and soon after eleven more were removed from office at 


* Thomas Ritchie to Mordecai Noah, of the New York Enquirer, March 25, 
1829. 
+ Thomas Ritchie to Mordecai Noah, April 11, 1829. 
t National Intelligencer, May 9, 1829. 
# Baltimore Patriot. National Intelligencer, May 1, 1829. 
| American Daily Advertiser, April 16, 1829. 
VOL. V.—35 
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Philadelphia.* By the first of June it was estimated that 
three hundred postmasters, in as many cities, towns, and 
villages, had been deprived of their places, and that the 
clerks, when there were any, had been ejected by the new 
incumbents. Some took loss of office as a matter of course. 
“The reader will observe,” said one of them, “that the 
editor of this paper has been removed from the post-office _ 
at Circleville. In October last he voted for the Adams 
ticket, and for this heretical act his official services have 
been cut short with just as little ceremony as were the lives 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. The long and the short of 
the matter is just this: The editor did not wish that General 
Jackson should be President; so General Jackson did not 
choose that the editor should be postmaster. The general 
succeeded in his wishes and the editor did not, and the ac- 
count is closed.” Others appealed to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The course of still others was taken up by their fellow- 
townsmen and made the matter of public resolutions. But 
all to no avail. 

To the people at large it made little difference who were 
clerks in the departments, collectors of the customs, regis- 
ters of the land offices, Ministers, or consuls abroad. But 
when the sweep of the post-offices began, when it became 
known that by the first of July three hundred postmasters, 
in as many cities, towns, and villages, had been turned out 
because they had dared to cast a vote for the Adams electors, 
a large part of the community became deeply interested. 
To remove an official with whom not one citizen in a thou- 
sand ever had occasion to transact business was a small mat- 
ter, but to eject the postmasters who for five, ten, in some 
cases twenty years, had faithfully served their little commu- 
nity and were personally known to everybody in the towns, 
was quite another thing, and the Jackson press soon found it 
necessary to explain. Wait a bit, it was said, and all will 
be explained; do not judge too harshly; such a mass of evi- 
dence will be laid before Congress as will satisfy the most 
prejudiced; these men have interfered with elections, or 


* National Intelligencer, April 27, 1829. 
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are unfit to discharge the duties of their offices, or have: 
abused their trust; the voice of the people calls for their 
removal, 

As we look back to the opéning of Jackson’s Administra- 
tion, the volume of business transacted by the Post-Office 
Department each year seems small indeed. Nevertheless, 
the growth of it since revolutionary days to the men of 
1829 was astonishing. When Washington was inaugurated at 
New York there were in the United States but seventy-five 
post-offices. When Jackson was inaugurated, forty years 
later, there were seventy-six hundred. In 1789 letters could 
with difficulty, in the best of weather, be carried fifty miles 
between sun and sun. In 1829 on many routes the mail 
was conveyed one hundred miles each twenty-four hours, and 
that ‘every day in the year. Now there are one thousand 
times as many post-offices as in 1789, and ten times as many 
as in 1829, in which, despite the great reduction in the rates 
of postage, there is gathered fifteen hundred times as much 
_revenue as in 1789, and seventy times as much as in 1829. 
On a single letter, and that was one sheet of paper, no 
matter how large or how small, the postage in Jackson’s 
time might be six, ten, twelve and a half, eighteen, or twenty- 
five cents, according to the distance it was carried. Double, 
triple, quadruple letters were charged two, three, and four 
times these rates. Every packet of four or more bits of 
paper, or one or more other articles, and weighing one ounce 
avoirdupois, paid quadruple rates, and in that proportion up 
to three pounds, which was the limit.* Postage marked on 
every letter and charged in the post bill accompanying it 
was lawful postage and must be paid, unless the letter was 
opened in the presence of the postmaster or his clerk and 
overrating proved before them. This provision of the law 
had never been rigidly enforced, but the Postmaster-General 
had not been long at his desk when a circular went forth 


* If a newspaper did not go out of the State in which it was printed, the 
postage was one cent for any distance. If it left the State, the rate was one cent 
for distances less than a hundred miles and one cent and a half beyond that 
limit. An editor might send one copy of his paper to every other editor in the 
United States free of postage. Law of March 3, 1825. 
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charging the new officials to be diligent in the execution of 
the law, and explaining its intent and meaning. The frank- 
ing privilege was greatly abused by men high in station and 
by the postmasters themselves. Many persons seemed to be 
of the opinion that printed sheets of paper were not charge- 
able with letter postage. This was erroneous. Everything 
that went by mail must pay letter postage, except newspapers, 
pamphlets, and legislative journals. Printed circulars, spe- 
cial advertisements, handbills, and proposals for publications 
were to be rated as letters.* More care must be used in 
rating letters. ‘To determine the proper rate was often a 
hard matter, but when a letter seemed to be double or triple 
it should be so marked, and if the receiver questioned the 
correctness he might open it in the presence of the post- 
master and have the error, if any, corrected.+ . 
With the prospect of instant removal before them, the 
postmasters, both old and new, at once began to enforce the 
law most strictly. No risks were taken, and in a few weeks 
the merchants were crying out that the post-office was grossly 
defrauding them. A letter was double, triple, or quadruple 
whenever it contained one, two, or three pieces of paper of 
any size. A merchant writing to his correspondent, or a 
depositor to a bank, or a subscriber to the editor of a jour- 
nal and inclosing one bank-note, by so doing made his letter 
subject to double postage. Should he send three bank-bills 
the packet would cost him as much as four huge sheets of 
paper covered with writing. Under the best of conditions, 
as weight had nothing to do with postage, it was often a hard 
matter for a postmaster to determine whether a letter should 
be rated as single, double, or triple. As post rates were 
almost invariably paid by the receiver, it was customary 
for him when overcharged to report to the postmaster, 
who, taking the complainant at his word, would correct the 
error. Now all was changed. The new officials, it was 
claimed, were showing their zeal and seeking to impress their 
superiors with their fidelity by deliberately overrating let- 


* Four folio, eight quarto, sixteen octavo, twenty-four duodecimo pages were 
rated as one sheet or a single letter. 
+ Circular to Postmasters, May 18, 1829. 
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ters, and, when asked for a rebate, refusing to make it unless 
the packets were opened in their presence or before their 
clerks. This, it was said, might do in country towns and 
faraway places, at cross-roads, and frontier hamlets, but 
was impossible in great cities without a waste of time, a 
squeeze in the crowd, and a delay in the whole business of 
the office out of all proportion to the amount involved. 
Imagine a great merchant at New York standing before the 
window in the post-office opening letter after letter to see 
that none were overrated, while a clerk looks idly on, and 
a long line of busy men to whom time is money chafe at 
the delay! Thousands of persons have their letters deliv- 
ered to them, but under the new order of things they must in 
future be present when the carrier arrives, detain him until 
their packets are examined, and send back such as are over- 
charged, or tamely submit to imposition.* A New York 
merchant was said to have paid fifteen dollars excessive post- 
age in two months.| Another, who complained to the Post- 
master-General, was told that the law was simply being 
enforced, and that the evil was as broad as it was long. 
When a double letter was rated single the recipient did 
not send to the post-office to pay the deficiency, and the 
Government lost; but if a single letter was rated dou- 
ble he promptly demanded repayment of the excess. 
This he could have, provided the letter was opened in the 
presence of the postmaster or a clerk, and not otherwise. 
The new postmaster at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
having applied for “ positive instructions” as to the re- 
turn of excess postage, received an answer to the same 
effect.” 

Complaints proving unavailing, those who used the mails 
sought relief in such wise as best pleased them. One editor, 
and he was but a type of many, gave up his box at the post- 
office, closed his account, and declared he would call for 
his mail in person, hold his place at the window, and open 
every letter in the presence of a clerk, no matter how incon- 


* Niles’s Weekly Register, July 11, 1829, vol. xxxvi, pp. 313-315. 
+ Ibid., p. 315. 
t Thid., p. 315. * Thid., August 15, 1829, p. 393. 
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venient it might be to himself or the public. Others sought 
private conveyances, and for a time it was proposed to estab- 
lish a line of carriers between Baltimore and Boston, who 
should travel faster than the mails and deliver letters in 
their charge at less cost than did the post-office. 
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CHAPTER LITI. 
ISSUES OF THE DAY. 


Tue policy of proscription having thus been adopted and 
the work of reform well begun, the new President and his 
secretaries began to define the position to be taken by the 
party on the question and issues of the day. None called 
for more prompt consideration than the long-standing quar- 
rel between Georgia and the Indian within her bounds. The 
extension of her laws over the Cherokee lands in 1827 had 
been followed in the last days of Adams’s term by the arri- 
val at Washington of a delegation from the Cherokee nation, 
and an appeal to the outgoing President, through the Secre- 
tary of War. But it came too late for him to act, and was 
not answered till Eaton had been a month in office. The 
Indians complained that Georgia, in defiance of the laws of 
the United States and of solemn treaties duly made with 
them, had spread her jurisdiction over their lands; had de- 
creed that all laws and usages made and in force in the 
Indian country should be null and void after June first, 
1830; and that no Indian or descendant of an Indian should 
be a competent witness or concerned in any suit to which a 
white man was a party unless he lived with the Indian 
tribes; and asserted that, as their nation had no voice in the 
formation of the Union and had never been subject to the 
laws of any State, the recent act of Georgia was a wanton 
usurpation of power granted to no State either by the com- 
mon law of the land or by the law of nations. 

To this, said the Secretary, there is but one answer. 
During the War for Independence your nation was the 
friend and ally of Great Britain, who claimed absolute sov- 
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ereignty over the thirteen States. By the treaty of 1783 
this sovereignty passed to the original States, including 
North Carolina and Georgia, within whose limits your nation 
was then living. If you have since been suffered to dwell 
there, enjoying the use of the soil and the privileges to hunt, 
it has been because of compacts with your people, and affords 
no ground for a denial of the right of those States to exer- 
cise their original sovereignty. One of these compacts was 
made in 1785, and another in 1791. By them no right 
whatever was secured to you, save a mere possessory one; 
the soil and the use of it were conceded to you while the 
sovereignty abided, just as it did before, with the States 
within whose limits you resided. Later still, in 1802, when 
Georgia assumed her present limits and ceded all her west- 
ern territory, the United States bound herself to extin- 
guish your title to all lands within the bounds of Georgia 
as soon as it could be done peaceably and on reasonable 
terms. She did not ask that the military force of the Union 
be employed to drive you away, but that the soil be ac- 
quired by peaceable means. The course you have taken of 
establishing an independent government within her bound- 
ary, against her will and without her consent, has put an 
end to forbearance, and forced her as a sovereign, free, and 
independent State to extend her laws over your country, 
which she has a right to do without the authority of the 
General Government. 

But suppose that Georgia ought not to exercise such 
power. What then? You ask that the Government step 
forward and stop the operation of constitutional acts of an 
independent State within her limits. Should this be done, 
and Georgia persist in the maintenance of her rights, an 
appeal might be made to the sword. But this can never 
be done. The President will not beguile you with such an 
expectation. The arms of this country can never be used 
to stay any State of this Union in the exercise of those 
powers which belong to her as a sovereign. Such inter- 
ference is not within the range of powers granted by the 
State to the General Government, and cannot be under- 
taken. 
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There was, the Secretary continued, but one remedy: 
remove beyond the Mississippi river. So long, said he, as 
you remain where you are the President can promise you 
nothing but interruption and disquiet. But once across the 
Great River there will be no conflicting interests. The 
United States, uncontrolled by the high authority of State 
jurisdiction, will be able to say to you, in the language of 
your own people, the soil shall be yours while the trees 
grow or the streams run. There is, then, but one alterna- 
tive: yield to the laws Georgia has a right to extend through- 
out her own limit, or remove, and, joining your brothers 
beyond the Mississippi, become again a nation enjoying 
the protection the Government will then have power to 
afford.* 

Much the same advice was given to the Creeks in a 
“talk” read to their chiefs by order of the President. 
“Friends and brothers,” said he, “listen: Where you now 
are, you and my white children are too near to each other 
to live in harmony and peace. Your game is gone, and 
many of your people will not work and till the earth. Be- 
yond the great river Mississippi, where a part of your nation 
has gone, your father has provided a country large enough 
for all of you, and he advises you to remove to it. There 
your white brothers will not trouble you; they will have no 
claim to the land, and you ean live upon it, and all your chil- 
dren, as long as the grass grows or the water runs, in peace 
and plenty. The land beyond the Mississippi belongs to the 
President and to none else, and he will give it to you forever. 

“My children, listen: My white children in Alabama 
have extended their law over your country. If you remain in 
it you must be subject to that law. If you remove across 
the Mississippi you will be subject to your own laws and 
the care of your father the President.” + 

The meaning of these communications was plain. The 
policy of the Administration was removal of the Indians 


* Niles’s Weekly Register, June 13, 1829, vol. xxxvi, pp. 258, 259. Secretary 
of War to the Cherokee Delegation, April 18, 1829. 

+ Jackson to the Creek Indians, March 23, 1829. Niles’s Weekly Register, 
June 18, 1829, vol. xxxvi, pp. 257, 258. 
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into the far West, and abandonment of them, meantime, 
to the control of the States in which they dwelt. 

But there were other issues now before the people, with 
regard to which the policy of the President was more cau- 
tious, and such a one was that of acquiring Texas. At last 
the time seemed at hand when the province could not only 
be secured, but bought for a trifle. Mexico was again torn 
by internal quarrels. Her treasury was almost bankrupt. 
A foreign invader was on her soil, her citizens were in open 
rebellion, and the permanence of the Republic so seriously 
threatened that hopes were entertained that she might be 
willing to sell Texas for a sum large to her, but small to us. 

Many years before, while Spain still ruled the country, 
Freemasonry had been introduced into Mexico under a char- | 
ter obtained from Scotland. During the struggle for inde- 
pendence the network of lodges scattered far and wide over 
the provinces acted as a bond of union, and afforded an easy 
means of spreading news of the plans and purposes of the 
leaders secretly and with great rapidity. But the contest 
over and independence secured, it appeared that the leaders 
had been in rebellion against Spain, not against monarchy, 
and would willingly see a royal government of their own 
make set up, with a Spanish prince on the throne. Then 
was it that they seized on Masonry and sought to make 
it do for them as monarchists what it had done for them as 
Mexicans. 

Such was the state of affairs when Mr. Joel Roberts 
Poinsett reached Mexico, early in 1825, in the capacity of 
Minister from the United States. As a republican, and the 
representative of a Republic, his advice and company was 
eagerly sought by the leaders of the anti-royalist party, who, 
finding him to be a member of a York lodge of Masons, per- 
suaded him to obtain a charter for the establishment of such 
a lodge, the first of its kind in Mexico. A charter was 
quickly secured through De Witt Clinton, and late in 1825 
a grand lodge was duly installed in the City of Mexico by Mr. 
Poinsett. Thence the new order spread with great rapidity, 
but from it were carefully shut out all men known to be © 
in favor of a royal or centralized government. Masonry 
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thus became the basis of the two political parties to which 
were given the names Escoces and Yorkinos, taken from 
their respective lodges. 

At the head of the Eseoces were Vice-President Bravo, 
Gomez, Pedraza, and José Montanyo. Chief among the 
Yorkinos were President Victoria, Santa Anna, Guerrero, 
and Bustamente. With the two parties thus organized and 
led it was merely a question of time when one or the other 
should begin a struggle for the entire possession of the Gov- 
ernment, and this came when the official term of President 
Victoria began to draw to a close. A successor was to be 
elected in 1828; but that there might be no other president, 
José Montanyo raised the standard of revolt in 1827, and 
announced a plan for a consolidated government. Bravo 
thereupon denounced Victoria as a Yorkino and joined the 
rebels; the priests began to excite the people; the Escoces 
in the City of Mexico made ready to rise the moment Mon- 
tanyo appeared before the capital, and all seemed to be 
going well when Guerrero took the field, and without the 
smallest show of resistance the rebel army melted away and 
Bravo was banished. At the election which followed in 
September, Pedraza, the candidate of the Escoces, was 
elected over Guerrero, the Yorkino, by two votes. It now 
became the duty of the Yorkinos to rebel, and Santa Anna, 
declaring the election to have been tainted with fraud, gath- 
ered his soldiers about him and seized Perote. Guerrero 
soon followed, and on the last night of November his par- 
tisans in Mexico rose in insurrection. During four days 
fierce fighting raged in the suburbs of the city, from street 
to street and from the tops of convents and houses. At last 
one of the convents was captured by means of a forged order 
from the President, and, the bells beginning to ring, the 
troops of the Government fied in panic, the city fell, Pedraza 
escaped, and the mob sacked the stores. On the fifth day 
Guerrero arrived with more troops, the semblance of order 
was restored, and the following day the Congress elected 
Guerrero President, Anastasio Bustamente Vice-President, 
and Santa Anna Secretary of War. 

Defeated at home, the Escoces turned to old Spain, 


/ 
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opened a correspondence with the authorities at Havana, and 
in July a Spanish army four thousand five hundred strong 
sailed from Havana under the command of Isidore Bar- 
radas. A landing near Tampico de Tamaulipas was easily 
effected, but no re-enforcements came, and six weeks later 
Barradas and his men were prisoners of war. That now, if 
ever, Mexico might be persuaded to part with Texas seemed 
likely. At all events, the attempt was worth making, and in 
August Poinsett was bidden to open negotiations for the pur- 
chase of as much of Texas as he could get, for any one of four 
pieces would be acceptable. The present boundary, Van 
Buren said, was far from satisfactory. The Sabine was too 
petty a stream to be a highway of commerce, but, from the 
character of the country to the eastward, was well fitted to 
encourage extensive smuggling. So long as the river re- 
mained the line of separation the frontier must continue 
to be what it was and had been—the home of outlaws and 
smugglers. The presence of such people near the boundary 
was well calculated to lead to incessant broils and difficul- 
ties, to which our neighbors across the line were only too 
much inclined. The want of attachment between Mexico 
and the Texans giving rise to four revolts in five years, the 
presence on her soil of the warlike Shawnee, Cherokee, and 
Kickapoo Indians, invited there to defend the Mexicans 
against the Comanches, and now announcing their determi- 
nation to stay; the removal to that neighborhood of the 
great body of our own Indians; the comparatively small 
value to Mexico of the territory in question; its remote and 
disconnected situation; the unsettled condition of her af- 
fairs; the ruinous condition of her finances, and the threat- 
ening attitude of Spain—all combine to point out the wisdom 
of parting with Texas.* 

For so much as lies east: of a line starting at a point 
on the shore of the Gulf midway on the great plain be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and thence run- 
ning westward and northward along the middle of the plain 


* Van Buren to Poinsett, August 25, 1829. Register of Debates in Congress, 
vol, xiv, part ii; Appendix, pp. 127-130. 
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to the mountains separating the waters of the Rio Grande 
from those flowing eastward to the Gulf, and along the 
mountains to the firey. second degree of north ENG CES Mr. 
Poinsett might offer five million dollars. Should Menes 
refuse to part with so much territory, he was to propose the 
west bank of the Rio de la Baca from mouth to source, a 
due north line to the Colorado, the west bank of the Coa 
rado to its source, and a line around the head waters of the 
Arkansas and the Red rivers to the parallel of forty-two 
degrees. In lieu of this he might offer a third line along 
the west bank of the Colorado from its mouth to the source 
of its largest tributary, and thence around the head waters 
of the Arkansas and the Red rivers as before. Finally, 
could nothing else be had, he might accept the west bank of 
the Rio Brassos de Dios from its mouth to the source of its 
most westerly branch, and then to the parallel of forty-two 
degrees. The amount to be paid in each case should be pro- 
portionate to the area ceded, taking five millions as the 
maximum. 

The plan to buy Texas, or a part of it, coe thus been 
started, the next step was to prepare the Dane ioe the ces- 
sion, should one be made. With this in view, essays on the 
subject appeared suddenly and simultaneously in the lead- 
ing Jackson newspapers in different parts of the country. 
Some writers were content with a single article. Others, 
as Benton, supplied a series.* One of the earliest of these 
papers, and it may be taken as a sample of the many, began 
with a long description of the physical geography, climate, 
soil, and productions of Texas; drew a parallel between that 
country and Louisiana. told of the mines, the river system, 
the wild animals, the population, and boldly declared that 
a land so highly favored eught to belong to the United 
States: First, because the Mexican Government was finan- 
cially Erehaassed, her navy gone, her army diminished, 
her people so ripe for revolution that she would now fe 
more likely to listen to a proposition to part with Texas than 
in better times; and, in the second place, because the safety 


* Americanus in the St. Louis Beacon and in the Richmond Enquirer. 
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of Arkansas and Louisiana required that our boundary should 
be moved farther west. With Texas in the hands of its pres- 
ent owners a foreign power could easily effect a landing in 
some of its many bays, take possession of some point on the 
Mississippi, and cut off Louisiana before assistance could ar- 
rive. Acquisition was necessary for economic reasons to pre- 
vent the country becoming what Florida once was—a place 
of refuge for debtors, malefactors, and fugitive slaves from 
the United States; and for prudential reasons—in order to 
prevent Texas becoming British soil. The Republic of 
Mexico was on the brink of ruin. Her navy was broken 
up, recruiting had ceased, her officers and soldiers had long 
been on quarter pay, and the treasury so bankrupt and 
the people so miserably poor that she was utterly unable 
to pay the interest on her debt to Great Britain. Might 
not that grasping nation take Texas in satisfaction of the 
debt? We had already manifested our policy toward Cuba, 
and declared that it should not change hands. Ought we 
not to do the same for Texas, which touched our borders? 
It was necessary as an outlet for our negroes in the South- 
ern States. Humanity shuddered at the thought of what 
must one day be the consequence of the great and increas- 
ing disproportion of whites and blacks in Louisiana. By the 
ordinary process of increase the negroes must in time be- 
come too numerous for safety. What, then, was to be done 
with them? By annexation we could secure our western 
possessions, get a more natural boundary, and open a new 
field of usefulness to the enterprising—a field into which 
thousands of our fellow-citizens had already entered.* 

“We hazard very little,” said another Administration 
paper, “in asserting that when the facts come out this Ad- 
ministration will be found vigilant in watching over the 
southwest border of our country. We have so much confi- 
dence in the sagacity and good sense which now presides 
over the Government that we shall not be surprised to see 
from the public documents that prompt attention has been 
paid to the situation in Mexico. We know that the invasion 


* Nashville Republican and Gazette, August 18, 1829, 
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of that Republic has attracted the attention of Great Brit- 
ain. Has our own Government been less on the alert? The 
statesmen at the head of our affairs are not the men we 
take them to be if they had not already prepared the way 
for obtaining a cession of Texas, long before the able num- 
bers of Americanus saw the light.” * A like opinion was 
expressed by an opposition journal. We have remarked, 
said the editor, that for some weeks past essays have ap- 
peared in the journals in different parts of the country 
strongly advocating the purchase of Texas. These articles, 
simultaneously promulgated, betoken a common purpose, if 
not a common origin, and their zeal a settled determina- 
tion. + 

The arguments of those who urged annexation may be 
briefly stated. The acquisition of Texas, they would say, 
relinquished by the Government of the United States to the 
magnanimous Ferdinand VII by the Florida treaty of 1819, 
is now a subject of much interest to the Western States. 
This large fragment of the Mississippi Valley, affording suffi- 
cient room for four or five slave-holding States, was uncere- 
moniously sacrificed, with scarcely a pretext, to a demand 
for it on the part of Spain. The time of the negotiation 
was during the heat of the debate on the Missouri question, 
the place was Washington, and the negotiator was John 
Quincey Adams, the friend and associate of the most thor- 
oughgoing restrictionists. “ Americanus” exposes the evils 
of the surrender of this territory under twelve heads. Two 
of these, of particular interest to the South, are that it brings 
a non slave-holding empire in juxtaposition with the slave- 
holding Southwest, and lessens the outlet for the Indians 
. inhabiting Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

But this valuable territory has since 1819 devolved on 
Mexico, and because of the condition of that country, suffer- 
ing under invasion and civil war, and with scanty finances, it 
is now believed a retrocession of Texas might be obtained for 
a reasonable sum. Great confidence is expressed that the 


* Richmond Enquirer, September 12, 1829. 
+ National Intelligencer, September 12, 1829. 
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Administration will embrace the present favorable occasion 
for regaining an extensive and fertile region within the natu- 
ral limits of the United States.* Some of its best soil is 
washed by rivers that flow into the Mississippi. There is no 
hill, mountain, or desert between us and Texas to form a 
oA natural barrier.| Repeated revolutions in Mexico make 
good order and stable government in Texas out of the ques- 
tion, and has already turned that province into a place of 
refuge for unclean birds of every sort—runaway slaves, fugi- 
tives from justice, debtors fleeing from their creditors, and 
men who respect no government and know no law. Texas is 
like an abandoned ship at sea—the prize of any captor, and 
the captors are ready.{ Spain has begun anew her attempts 
at reconquest. Great Britain is by no means a disinterested 
spectator. Mexico owes her a great debt. She bears us no 
good will, and would gladly set bounds to us on the south- 
west by acquiring Texas. Already wild stories are afloat 
to arouse her people. They are told that, excited by the 
invasion of Mexico by Spain, we are to loan the Republie 
fifty million dollars, and take Texas and California as secu- 
rity for a term of years. Should the money not then be 
paid, both provinces will be ours forever; * that it is against 
the welfare of Great Britain to allow this to come about; 
that while she checks the power of Russia she must not for- 
get to stop the aggrandizement of the United States.|| With 
the Rio Grande as our boundary—and Heaven seems to 
rule it shall be—the whole valley of the noblest of rivers 
would be ours, and a vast stream, with a desert as barren as 
the sands of Sahara a hundred miles wide on each side of it, 
would separate us from Mexico.* 

The Custom-House of New Orleans has paid the pur- 
chase money of Louisiana. If there is any man in the Union 
who has felt himself straitened in his private affairs in con- 
sequence of this payment, let him proclaim his name, and 
he shall have redress—but there is not one. The customs of 


* Edgefield Carolinian. #* London Gazette, August 18, 1829. 
+ Nashville Banner. || John Bull, 
$ New York Courier and Enquirer. 4 National Intelligencer, October 1, 1829. 
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Texas would do the same thing. The Mexicans, steeped to 
the lips in poverty, threatened with a powerful invasion by 
the mother country, will part with this property or anything 
else for the sake of money. Now is the time and this is the 
hour to strike for our country’s weal. Commercial men, 
every way qualified to form an estimate and give an opinion, 
have said that Texas, in the hands of the British, would be 
of as much importance to them as the island of Jamaica. 
Let us for a moment imagine this delightful region in 
the hands of that proud and overbearing nation, flinging 
bones of discord to the two sister Republics, and then im- 
agine, if you can, the deep-toned imprecations that would 
pervade this nation from Maine to the Sabine, from the 
sources of the Missouri to the mouth of the Chesapeake! 

To all this the opponents of expansion replied: Our coun- 
try is large enough; beware lest it become so bulky that it 
fall to pieces of its own weight.* In a Republic such as ours 
all the members should be firmly united, but each extension 
of territory tends to destroy this union and weaken the ad- 
ministration of government. Monarchs and despots may 
rule widely spread countries, but not presidents. The 
Northern States must preserve what little influence they 
still have in the affairs of the country. But expansion in 
the South will surely utterly destroy the weight of the 
North. Even now the South believes her interests are op- 
posed to those of the Eastern and Middle States, and be- 
cause it cannot rule the nation threatens secession.t The 
ereat and unjust preponderance of the slave States in our 
‘union may well cause the people of the free States to pause 
and consider the effects of the addition of half a dozen more 
slave-holding States bound together by one common bond 
of peril, profit, and power.{ We cannot longer disguise 
the fact that the advocates of slavery are determined to get 
Texas for the sole purpose of adding five or six more slave 
States to this Union.* 


* Virginia Free Press; also Newark Sentinel. 

+ Rhode Island Journal. 

+ New York American. 

# Genius of Universal Emancipation, September 16, 1829, 
YOL. V,— 36 
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It is now time for the people of the United States who 
are opposed to the further extension of this horrible evil to 
arouse from their lethargy and nip the monstrous attempt 
in the bud. It must be borne in mind that the system of 
slavery has been abolished in Texas by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. It is now a free State. But the avowed design of 
Senator Benton and others of his political clan is to change 
this state of things and again introduce the slave system, with 
all its barbarities. Should the territory be added to the 
Union, on condition that it should remain free, a great num- 
ber of the colored people in our States might be induced to 
remove thither. But a greater curse could scarcely befall 
our country than the annexation of that immense region, 
with slavery re-established.* 

The statement that slavery did not exist in Texas was 
wrong. It did exist, and how little it was in danger of abo- 
lition was well set forth by an incident which happened just 
at this time. 

The Constitution of 1827, which jomed Texas to Coa- 
huila and made of them one State, forbade the further im- 
portation of slaves, and gave freedom to all children there- 
after born within its jurisdiction. But now, by a decree of 
September fifteenth, Guerrero took one more step forward, 
finished the good work of emancipation, and set all slaves 
free.| To this the Americans in Texas gave not the small- 
est heed, and had the Republic attempted to carry out her 
decree they would have risen in revolt, declared their inde- 
pendence, and sought annexation to the United States 
at once. So great was the danger that the Mexican com- 
mandant on the ‘Texan frontier hastened to declare 


* Genius of Universal Emancipation, September 23, 1829. 

+ Be it known: That in the year 1829, being desirous of signalizing the anni- 
versary of Independence by an act of national justice and beneficence . 
I have thought proper to decree— 

1, That slavery is exterminated in the Republic. 

2, Consequently those are free who up to this day have been looked upon as 
slaves. 

8. Whenever the condition of the public Treasury will permit, the owners of 
slaves shall be compensated in such manner as shall be provided by law. 

Decree of September 15, 1829. 
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that, by order of Guerrero, the decree was not to apply to 
Texas.* 

But what, meantime, was the conduct of Mexico toward 
the United States, and how was the proposition to sell Texas 
received? The part taken by Mr. Poinsett in establishing 
the York lodges and the success of the Yorkinos brought 
down on him the wrath of a great part of the Mexican peo- 
ple, and began sensibly to affect the relations between the 
Governments of the two Republics. He was openly accused 
of meddling in the affairs of Mexico, was abused without 
stint, and his position made so uncomfortable and the dis- 
charge of his official duties so impossible that in the summer 
of 1829 he asked leave to return. Permission was granted; 
but the letter containing it had not been sent when the 
Mexican charge d'affaires made a formal demand in the name 
of his Government for Mr. Poinsett’s recall. In a post- 
script, therefore, permission to return or stay, as might seem 
best, was revoked, instructions to take leave as soon as pos- 
sible were given, and the usual official letter of recall was 
inclosed for delivery to President Guerrero.t 

Mr. Anthony Butler was next commissioned chargé d’af- 
faires, and in writing his instructions Van Buren took occea- 
sion to review at great length the relations between the two 
countries. He described the behavior of Mexico as un- 
friendly, as undeserved by us, and charged her, most truly, 
with ingratitude. He recalled how, from the earliest dawn 
of the Mexican struggle for independence, the people of 
the United States displayed a sympathy so warm that it 
attracted the notice of the Mexicans and drew from the 
mother country charges of partiality; how nothing but the 
immutable principles of non-interference in the domestic con- 
cerns of other nations and strict neutrality toward all bellig- 
erents prevented them from extending a helping hand to the 
young Republic; how, the moment, consistent with this rule 
of conduct and the principles of public law, we could consider 


* Executive Documents, Twenty-fifth Congress, Second Session, vol. xii, No. 
351, p. 815. 
+ Executive Documents, Twenty-fifth Congress, Second Session, vol. xii, No. 
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Spain and Mexico as two distinct nations, we declared the 
freedom of America, invited Mexico to take her place among 
the nations of the earth, and asked the good offices of three 
great powers to persuade Spain to end the war; and how, in 
a spirit of good will, we had opened negotiations for treaties 
and conventions intended to cement the bonds of peace and 
friendship, but, unhappily, had opened them in vain. Our 
first proposals for a treaty of commerce were met first by 
indifference and then by propositions of countervailing re- 
strictions and exclusive privileges to other American States, 
whose sole title to them was community of language. A 
whole year passed before a treaty on any terms was con- 
cluded, and when at last the document was signed it was 
so burdened with illiberal conditions and so hampered by a 
narrow policy that the Senate of the United States was 
forced to give its consent to ratification under certain condi- 
tions. Sent back in this modified form to Mexico, the 
Executive waited two months before submitting it to the 
Chamber of Deputies, where it still lay six months after the 
expiration of the date named for exchange of ratifications. 
Proceedings so unusual gave just cause for complaint. But 
allowance was made for the embarrassed state of Mexican 
affairs, and, after a delay of eight months, a new conference 
was opened, and the negotiators assembled only to be told 
that Mexico would do nothing till a treaty had been con- 
cluded defining the boundaries between her and the United 
States. Unwilling to put any obstacles in the way, the 
United States Minister yielded, framed the treaty of limits, 
and transmitted it to Washington, where, twelve days after 
its receipt by the Department of State, it was ratified by 
the Senate. But when the representative of Mexico was 
informed that the Secretary was ready to exchange ratifica- 
tions he replied that he was without instructions; when they 
came, the time within which the exchange of ratifications 
must be made had elapsed, and the Senate was not in session. 

To the misconduct of the Government might be added 
that of the several states. The manifesto of the Legislature 
of the state of Vera Cruz, denouncing our accredited agent 
in open violation of the sacred rights of ambassadors ae of 
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the laws of nations, was a document without example in the 
annals of diplomacy. Had it come from some misguided 
faction, the spirit of enmity toward the United States which 
it employed would have been a matter of no concern; but, 
emanating as it did with the representatives of a sovereign 
state, it bore on its face a character of nationality which 
wanted but the seal of Federal sanction to be resented as 
an insult to the honor of the United States. Other legis- 
lative bodies in the Mexican Confederation had gone fur- 
ther yet, and had attempted to dictate to the Executive the 
expulsion of our Minister from Mexico. One of these, the 
Legislature of Tlalpam, had gone so far as to attempt to 
justify its conduct by publishing to the world a violent at- 
tack on the national character of the United States, and on 
the public and private eharacter of its accredited agent. 

It was indeed true that these were not the acts of the 
Federal Government of Mexico. Had they been, satisfac- 
tion would long ago have been demanded and obtained. Yet 
it was incumbent on that authority, when a false impression 
was abroad respecting the conduct of a friendly power, to 
check the evil by furnishing correct information as to the 
real intent and wishes of the nation wrongfully assailed. 
A single denial by President Guerrero of the charges against 
Mr. Poinsett would have convinced the Legislatures of the 
State of the falsity of the accusations. This he did not 
make, and, what was more, the correspondence between Mex- 
ico and the United States left no room to doubt that even he 
was under the influence of the general prejudice.* 

While such was the conduct and such the feeling of the 
rulers and the people of Mexico toward the United States, 
it was idle to expect a cession of Texas, and this Mr. Butler 
soon discovered. Indeed, his letter of credence had been 
presented when a newspaper of prominence boldly declared 
that the purpose of his mission was to bring about a sale of 
Texas; that he was to offer five million dollars, and that a 
proposition so degrading to the Republic would never be lis- 


* Van Buren to Mr. Builer, October 16, 1829. Executive Documents, Twenty- 
fifth Congress, Second Session, vol. xii, No. 851, pp. 40-53. 
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tened to by the Administration nor subscribed to by any 
Minister,* and he had not been long at his post when he 
received from the Secretary of State copies of a report made 
in secret to the Mexican Congress,+ in which sentiments of 
the same kind found expression in yet more vigorous lan- 
guage. 

For fifty years past, Mr. Alaman declared, the United 
States had slowly but surely been acquiring every piece of 
foreign soil that touched her own. No armies had been 
raised, no battles fought, no conquests made; but means had 
been used which, slow, ineffectual, absurd as they seemed 
when considered separately, had, when united, proved cer- 
tain and irresistible. We generally began by introducing 
settlers into the region coveted, under pretence of trade or 
the establishment of colonies. Once on the soil, the colo- 
nies would grow rapidly in size, increase in number, become 
the dominant party in the population, and then assert rights 
too preposterous to be seriously discussed and bring forward 
pretensions founded on historical tales admitted by nobody 
—such as La Salle’s voyages, which everybody knew had 
never been made. This done, men would be sent in to excite 
movements which disturbed the political condition, weak- 
ened the authority of government, fomented insurrections 
and disputes well calculated to wear out the patience of the 
legitimate owner. Sometimes more direct means were used, 
and, taking advantage of the enfeebled state or the domestic 
troubles of the possessor of the soil, we would, on an extraor- 
dinary pretext, make ourselves masters of the country, as 
we did in the case of the Floridas, and defy the owner to 
put us out. 

Now, said he, this is just what has long been going on in 
Texas. A majority of the population is composed of natives 
of the United States. They have come in from all directions, 
have settled on the best lands in utter disregard of the laws 
and in open violation of contracts, and hold the best sites on 
the seacoast and occupy the mouths of all the rivers, and set- 
tled on the frontiers from which they are expressly excluded 


* From the Sun, January 9, 1830. Ibid, p. 810. t+ Ibid., pp. 311-822. 
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by law. The order of 1826, forbidding colonization by ad- 
joining nations; the order of 1827, restricting families in the 
new settlements to the number authorized in the contracts; 
that of 1828, providing that in colonies formed on territory 
along the boundary line of the United States and Mexico 
there must be no families from the United States—have all 
been disregarded. Not a slave has been set free as required 
by law; not one colonist in Texas is a Roman Catholic, as 
required by the contracts; and the importation of slaves has 
not stopped. 

Not only were these North American colonies in Texas 
formed under pretext of colonization, but others of consid- 
erable extent established without any authority. Such a 
one was Aires, five leagues beyond Nacogdoches, which, with 
the adjoining settlements at Atoyac and Sabinas, formed a 
population of two thousand souls, not one of them a Mexican. 
They all came from the United States, and were the people 
who showed such unmistakable signs of insurrection against 
the decree abolishing slavery that the commandant general 
was forced to declare it did not apply to Texas. 

Having gone so far, the United States, the Secretary con- 
tinued, was about to complete her policy by a bold attempt 
to acquire Texas. Government newspapers were already 
discussing the rights of the North Americans to that country 
as far as the Rio Grande; handbills had been printed on the 
subject and thrown into circulation; the matter was soon 
to be taken up at Washington; a fifty-gun frigate, the 
Brandywine, was to be sent to the Texan coast; and it was. 
well known the new chargé @affaires was specially empow- 
ered to offer five million dollars for the territory. If not 
accepted, the United States would probably propose to ap- 
point an arbitrator, as in the Maine boundary dispute. This 
done, Texas would be lost to Mexico unless measures were 
promptly taken to prevent it. 

These measures, the Secretary said, were five in number: 
Increase the Mexican population by sending men condemned 
to the galleys to certain places in Texas where, under the 
eye of the army, they might become farmers; colonize Texas 
with people whose language, customs, manners, and interests 
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were different from those of the people of the United States; 
bring Texas into closer relations with other states of the 
Republic by encouraging the coastwise trade; suspend the 
colonization law of 1824, and make Texas dependent on the 
General Government in matters of colonization, and send 
an agent to the colonized territory to see that all contracts 
are truly executed. <A firm attitude such as would give the 
United States to understand that Mexico would preserve her 
territory inviolate and would not suffer it to be dismembered 
was most: important. 

The advice of Alaman was not taken in all its fulness. 
Had it been, the revolution he so much feared would surely 
have broken out, and Texas, as was said, would have come 
into our hands without the cost of a dollar.* Yet it was 
not wholly neglected, and in April a law passed the Mexican 
Congress forbidding citizens of the United States to settle 
in Texas.t 

Despite the display of anti-American feeling, the hos- 
tility toward Poinsett, the bitter attacks in the newspapers, 
the report of Alaman, and the exclusion in future of our citi- 
zens from Texas, Butler for awhile continued to believe that 
the territory in question might be acquired.{ But a little 
experience in Mexico convinced him of his error, and for 
the third time the attempt was abandoned.* “No hopes 
need therefore be entertained,” said the Arkansas Gazette, 
“of our acquiring Texas till some other party more friendly 
to the United States than the present shall predominate in 
Mexico, and perhaps not until the people of Texas shall throw 
off the yoke of allegiance to that Government, which they 


* Butler to Van Buren, March 9, 18380. 

+ “Arrioty IX. On the northern frontier the entrance of foreigners shall be 
prohibited, under all pretexts whatever, unless they be furnished with passports, 
signed by the agents of the Republic, at the places whence they proceed. 

“ ArticoLe XI. In the use of the power reserved by the general Congress, in the 
Seventh Article of the law of August 18, 1824, it is prohibited to neighboring 
nations to settle in those States and Territories of the federation which border on 
their nations. Consequently, contracts which have not been executed, and are 
opposed to that law, shall be superseded.” Law of April 6, 1830, 
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will no doubt as soon as they have a reasonable pretext for 
so doing.” 

While the opposition press and the antislavery men were 
thus attacking the policy of the Administration in attempt- 
ing to buy Texas, another incident happened which led the 
followers of Clay to believe that Jackson was bent on de- 
stroying the American system. Mr. Louis McLane, of Dela- 
ware, had been appointed Minister to Great Britain, and 
when about to start for London a statement went the rounds 
of the press that he was to negotiate a treaty doing away 
with the objectionable features of the tariff. Great Britain 
was to relax her corn laws in favor of the United States, and 
in return her manufactures were to be admitted on the pay- 
ment of a moderate duty. The purpose of General Jackson, 
it was said, is to rid the country of the many hateful pro- 
visions of the tariff, and especially of those which have caused 
so much dissatisfaction at the South, without the interposi- 
tion of the House of Representatives. With this end in 
view, a treaty of commercial reciprocity, stipulating that 
neither power shall tax the produce or manufactures of the 
other above twenty per cent ad valorem, has been in agita- 
tion, and it is understood that the British Minister at Wash- 
ington has expressed the belief that his Government will 
come into the agreement. <A few of the opposition journals 
scouted the story as too improbable to believe and, even if 
true, declared the scheme could not be executed. The Brit- 
ish Ministry might have power to set aside an act of Parlia- 
ment, but it could not for a moment be pretended that the 
treaty-making power of the President and Senate could do 
away with an act of Congress. Some of the Administration 
papers flatly denied the tale, but there were others which 
were not quite so sure, and were much disposed to encourage 
the attempt. 

If, it was argued, in the course of negotiations intended 
to reopen the colonial trade, lost by the incapacity of the 
late President, the interests of our commerce, our naviga- 
tion, our agriculture, could be furthered without injury to 
our manufactures, the plain duty of the Administration is 
to do so by the lasting obligations of a treaty. We do not 
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expect to see those barriers which, in the language of our 
adversaries, protect the industries of both countries broken 
down, but we do hope to see justice done to all branches of 
industry at home and in Great Britain, and, to avoid the evil 
of encouraging one at the cost of the others, some stipulation 
ought to be made to abolish prohibitory duties on each side. 
We trust, therefore, that some such treaty will be made, and 
when it is, we will refer the question of right to the decision 
of the grain- and cotton-growing sections of the country. 

As to the right to do this the argument was: the Presi- 
dent, says the Constitution, shall have power, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, to make all treaties, provided 
two thirds of the senators present concur; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States shall be the supreme law of the land. So 
far as foreign nations are concerned, the President there- 
fore may, by treaty, set aside an act of Congress, provided 
two thirds of the Senate consent. True it is that Congress 
has power to lay taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, but a 
treaty is the supreme law of the land and must be obeyed 
by Congress as well as by the people. True it is that all 
bills for raising revenue must originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that the House might retaliate by with- 
holding supplies. This would bring the Government to a 
stand, or, in the casé of a treaty requiring an appropriation, 
prevent its full execution. But important commercial privi- 
leges may be and often are given to nations without the 
payment of money. ‘True it is that the House might im- 
peach the President, but, as the Senate tries impeachments, 
such a proceeding would be useless. 

Discussion, having drifted from the question of fact to 
that of constitutional right, gradually died away, but the 
belief that the new President and his followers were plan- 
ning an attack on the tariff in the interest of the South 
remained unshaken, and received yet further confirmation 
from the steadily growing excitement in the cotton States. 
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Brougham, John. On Monroe Doc- 
trine, 47-48. 

Brown, Charies B Novelist, 283, 
234, note. 

Brown, Solomo “ Essay on Ameri- 
ean Poetry,” 203. 

Bryant, William Cullen. aged writ- 
ings, 301;.“* Thanatopsis,” 201, 202; 
oF y on American Poetry,” 302, 
303; compensation of, 302. 

Lge oy oie Views on the 

vanama Congress appropriation, 
51, 456, 457; B gs in Jackson-Clay 
controversy, 7, S08. 

Burt, James. Labor candidate, 108. 

Butler, A. Chargé Waffaires to Mex- 
ico, 549; Van Buren’s letter to, on 
hostility of Mexico, 349-551; hopes 
te secure Texas, 554. 


Cabin. Western log cabins, 153. 

Cabinet. igin of, under Washing- 
ton, 422, 423: under Jefferson, 425; 
Adams's, 433; Jackson’s, 520. 521; 
McLean resigns Postmaster-Gener- 
alship, 527; is succeeded by Wil 
liam T. Barry, 527- 

Calhoun, John €. Named for Presi- 
dent. 36. 60: for Vice-President, 67, 
€B: elected Vice-President, 15; vote 
of, defeats tariff bill, 1827, 242; 
prepares the * South Carolina Ex- 
position,” 262-261; vote for, in 
1828, 517, 520. 

California. Bussian settlements in, 


18. 

Canals. The Erie, 83: Erie opened, 
122; celebration of, 132-123; jour- 
ney to Buffalo by. 123-124; canal 
boat described, 134-135; travel on 
Erie. 135-136; effect of, 136; other 
canals begun, 1236-127; Pennsyl- 
yania canals, 141-14. 

Canning, 26; proposals as to Euro- 
pean intervention, 44; his proposal 
to Eush, 44: remonstrates against 
South Carolina Negro Seaman Act, 
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Carbonari. In Napies, 39. 

Carey. Matthew. Delegate to Har- 
risburg Convention, 250. 

Castlereagh, Lord. On the slave- 
trade, 14: proposal to the United 
States. 15: death of, 43. 

Catholics. Polls open to, 379. 

Caucus. South Carolina nominates 
Cathoun. 60: Georgia on congres- 
sional 60: Tennessee on, 60, 61; 
other States on congressional, 61—- 
@2- Virginia on, 62-63; Pennsyl- 
yania on, 62: nomination of Craw- 
ford 2nd Gallatin. 64; address 
of, 644: Ohio caucis nominates 
Adams, 6. a F 

Champlain. In Nova Scotia, 464. 

Charity schools. In New York. 3535- 
256; in New Jersey, 257; in Penn- 
sylvania, 259, 262; in Maryland, 
S62. “3 

Charleston. Projected slave insur- 
rection. 199-200. . 

Charleston Mercury. Letter in, on 
secession, 259: on nullification. 261. 


| Charleston. South Carolina. Chamber 


of Commerce on tariff, 1824, 243- 
244: excitement over tariff of 1828, 
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255; dinner to McDuffy, toasts at, 
258; magazines at, 271. 

Charters of early railroads. By New 
Jersey, 138; by Pennsylvania to 
Stevens, 189-140; Columbia, Lancas- 
ter, and Philadelphia, 142; Mohawk 
and Hudson, 143; Granite Railway 
Company, Massachusetts, 1438; five 
by Pennsylvania, 144; Baltimore 
and Ohio, 144; Chesterfield, Vir- 
ginia, 145; South Carolina, 144, 145. 

Chase, Samuel, 402. A 

Cherokee Indians. Trouble with 
Georgia, 175-178, 537-540. 

Chesebro, N. G. Morgan kidnapper, 
PES a3: 

Child, Lydia M., 301. 

Children. Books and literature for, 
277-278. 

Chisholm vs. Georgia, 402. 

Christian Advocate. The circulation 
of, 274. 

Christian Register, The. Founded, 274. 

Chronicle, The London Morning, on 
Monroe Doctrine, 48—49. 

Church and State. Separation of, 
3879, 380. 

oe property. The taxation of, 


Circuit rider, 159-160. 

Circulation of magazines and news- 
papers, 274. 

Cities. Population of, 1825, 82; Al- 
bany, 132, 133. 

Clay, Henry. Efforts in behalf of 
South American Republics, 41-42; 
resolution offered on Monroe Doc- 
trine, 51-52; instructions to Poin- 
sett on Monroe Doctrine, 53-54; 
nominated for President, 66; in- 
dorsed, 68; declines coalition with 
Crawford, 69-70; contest over, in 
New York Legislature, 72-73; vote 
for, 74, 75, 76; attitude toward 
Jackson, 77-78; Kremer charges 
him with bargain and corruption, 
78-79; Speaker of eighteenth Con- 
gress, 281; speech on tariff bill of 
1824, 2384-237; reply of Webster, 
237-240; attempt to mediate be- 
tween Spain and South America, 
434-440; attack in the House on 
Clay’s ‘‘ American system,’’ 453-— 
455; negotiations with Mexico over 
boundary, 460, 461; charge of ‘ cor- 
rupt bargain,’’ 489-494; reply, 494, 
495; popularity of, 496; duel with 
Randolph, 500; charges made in 
Congress, 500, 501; Jackson counte- 
nances charges, 497, 498; makes 
new charges, 505, 506, 507; denial, 
506, 507; action of Tennessee, 508, 
509; Clay’s pamphlet, 509, 510; ae- 
tion of New York, 510, 511; action 
of Kentucky, 512, 518. 

“ Clearings ’’ on the frontier, 154. 

Clinton, De Witt. Nominated for 
President, 66; removed from Canal 
Commission, 71; elected Governor, 
72; opens Hrie Canal, 1382-133. 

Clinton, Governor George. Message 
on schools, 352, 354. 7 

Coahuila, Mexican state of. Texas 
joined to, 12. 

Coal. Anthracite, discovery of, 127; 
early attempts to market, 129; in- 
troduced into New York and Phila- 
delphia, 129-130, 


Cohens vs. Virginia. Action of Vir- 
ginia relative to, 414. 

Coles, Edward, 189; attacks slavery, 
189-190; struggle with slavery in 
Illinois, 190-191. 


_Colletou District, South Carolina. On 


the tariff, 245. 

Colonies. british North American 
and West Indian. Commercial war, 
484-487. 

Colonies. The Spanish-American. 
Revolt, 35; Spain seeks European 
aid against, 36; Monroe on dangers, 
36-37; attempt to recognize inde- 
pendence of, 41-42; European in- 
tervention in affairs of, 44-45; Mon- 
roe and Jefferson on, 45-46. 

Colonization. The Monroe Doctrine 
as to, 46, note. 

Colonization. American Society for 
Colonization of Free Blacks, 193; 
work of, 193-194; seeks aid of Con- 
gress, 206; Georgia on, 206-207; 
State aid, 208; views of the States 
on, 204. 

Columbia College, 353. 

Columbia, District of. Fugitive slave 
laws, 219; slave-trade, 22U—222; abo- 
lition of trade asked, 222; before 
Congress, 223, 226. 

or river. Occupation of, 18, 
23-27. 

Columbia Telegraph. Proposes legis- 
lative exclusion of northern prod- 
ucts, 256, 257. 

Commerce. Commercial war with 
British colonies, 483-487. 

Committees of Safety. In the Reyo- 
lution, 8738, 374. 

Coenaey of Equality, The, 93, 


Compact theory. ‘‘ South Carolina 
Exposition,’’ 265, 266. 

Comstock, Russell. Early labor re- 
former, 101-102. 

Congresses. At Aix-la-Chapelle, 35, 
36; of Troppau, 39, of Laybach, 39, 
43; Vienna and Verona, 43. 

Congress, Continental. Advice to the 
States, 874. 


Congress, Members _ of. Appoint- 
ments to office, 526, note. 
Congress. Power of, over tariff, 


State resolutions, 1828, 258, 254. 

Congress, Provincial. In the Reyolu- 
tion, 873, 374. 

Congress. Seventeenth Congress, 
first session. P. P. Barbour chosen 
Speaker. Opposed to protection, 231; 
House of Representatives hostile 
to protection, 281. 

Seventeenth Congress, second ses- 
sion. Monroe’s message favors pro- 
tection, but no bill passed, 231. 

Highteenth Congress, first ses- 
sion. Clay again Speaker, 231; 
House of Representatives organ- 
ized favorable to a protective tariff, 
281; Monroe’s message again favors 
protective tariff, 231; bill reported 
in the House, 231, 232; petitions 
and memorials, pro andcon, 1824, 
232, 233; discussion in the House, 
233-240: Hamilton’s speech against, 
2345 Clay’s speech in favor, 234—- 
237; Webster’s reply, 287-240; divi- 
sion of country over the bill, 240; 
vote and passage of bill, 240; bill 


INDEX. 


bP ane power of Federal courts, 


Nineteenth Congress, first  ses- 
sion. Senate passes  anti-third- 
term resolution, 429; debates in 
Senate over the Panama Congress, 
441-450; in the House, 450-459. 
Nineteenth Congress, second ses- 
sion. Memorials for increase of 
duty on woollens, 241, 242; new bill, 
iN note; defeated in Senate, 1827, 

Twentieth Congress, first session. 
Committee on Manufactures of 
House, 251; memorial of Harris- 
burg Convention in, 251; tariff and 
anti-tariff memorials, 251-254; ‘‘ the 
tariff of abominations,’’ 254, 255. 

Twentieth Congress, second ses- 
sion. Report of Committee on 
Slave-trade in District of Columbia, 
226; anti-tariff protests of South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia, 
267; debate over value of Oregon, 
479-483. 

Congressmen. Appointed to office, 
and the Presidents from Washing- 
ton to Jackson, 526, note. 
Connecticut. School system of, 348- 
351; the colonial period, 348, +349; 
the ‘‘ Western Reserve’’ and the 
school fund, 349-351; services of 
James Hillhouse, 350; decline of, 
351; grant to, for asylums, 364; 
charter of, retained, 375; attempts 
to amend, 381, 382; constitution of 
1818, 382, 888; message of Gover- 
nor Trumbull, 407; resolutions of, 
relative to militia, 408; proposed 
amendment limiting duration of 
embargo, 430, 431. 

Conscience. Liberty of, 377, 379, 380, 
390-392; in Massachusetts, 390; in 
New Jersey, Delaware, and North 
Carolina, 391. 

Conscript bill. 411, 
412. 

Constitution of the United States. 
Constitutional powers of Congress 
over tariff, 233, 234, 243; memorial 
of the Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce, 244, 245; Dr. Cooper’s reso- 
lutions, 249; resolutions of George- 
town, 249; report of Legislature of 
North Carolina, 252; State rights 
report of South Carolina, 1828, 252, 
253; resolutions of Georgia, 1828, 
253; of Alabama, 253, 254; of Ohio 
and New Jersey, 254; address of 
anti-tariff meeting, 256; message of 
Governor of South Carolina, 262; 
resolutions introduced in MWegisla- 
ture, 262, 263; ‘‘ South Carolina Ex- 
position,’’ 263-267; resolutions of 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia, 267; eleventh amendment, 402; 
the Force Act and the Constitution, 
407; New England and the militia 
clause of, 407, 408; clause of, admis- 
sion of States, 408-411. 
Constitutions, State. The early, 374— 
878; bills of rights, 375; representa- 
tion, 375, 876, note; suffrage, 376, 
877; powers of Executive, 377, 378; 
gradual abolition of religious and 
property qualifications, 379, 380; 
new ideas in, 181020, 3880, 381; 
new constitution »9f New York, 383- 


Resistance to, 
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388; amendments, Massachusetts 
convention, 1820, 888-890; Rhode 
Island, 1824, 890; New York suf- 


frage amendment, 1826, 392; new 
constitution of Virginia, 892, 893; 
changes of half a century, 393, 


394. 

Convention. New York, 384; Massa- 
chusetts, 888; Rhode Island, 390; 
Virginia, 392; Hartford, called by 
Massachusetts, 412; amendments 
proposed by, 428, 429; character 
and cause of, 431, 432; Harrisburg, 
call for, 246, 247; response to call, 
247, 249; membership of, 249, 250; 
address and memorial of, 250, 251; 
resolutions of Alabama on, 253; 
anti-tariff, proposed, 257, 258; State 
Convention in South Carolina pro- 
posed, 262, 263; Mederal Convention 
to amend proposed, 2638; ‘‘ South 
Sen Exposition ”’ relative to a, 

aban? at Harrisburg, 
42. 

Conventions, Provincial. In the Rey- 
olution, 378, 374. 

Conventions. With Russia as_ to 
Alaska, 22-23; Nootka Sound, 479. 
Cooper, James Fenimore. Early 
life, 297, 298; first novel, ‘‘ Precau- 
tion,’’ 298; ‘‘ The Spy,” its success, 
298, 299; ‘‘ Leatherstocking Tales,’’ 
299, 300; ‘‘ The Pilot,’ 300; Hng- 

lish praise of, 300. 

Cooper, Dr. Thomas. Speech at Co- 
lumbia against tariff, 247-249; fa- 
yors disunion, 260. 


Canal, 


Cordova. Treaty of, 10. 
Cotton. Rise of cotton planting, 
168-169; export, 169; decline in 


price, 169; effect of, 170; effect of 
invention of cotton gin, 227, 228; 
increased demand for, 227; yield in 
1791, 1800, 1811, 1821, 227; export 
of, 228; slavery and, 228; market 
for, 242, 243; Hayne declares cotton 
trade threatened, 244; Harrisburg 
Convention recommends increase in 
tariff on cotton goods, 251. 

Cotton mills. In New England, 229; 
in Middle States, 230; increase of, 
after tariff of 1824, 240. 

Council of Appointment, New York. 
Patronage ‘of, 384, 388. 

Council of Revision, New York, 378, 
380, note; xbolition of, 384, 385, 388. 

Courier, The London. On Monroe 
Doctrine, 48. 

Court. Judges’ tenure, 393. 

Court. Supreme Court. * South 
Carolina Exposition ’” on power of, 
266; early decisions on unconstitu- 
tional acts, 402, note; Pennsylvania 
defies the, Gideon Olmsted case, 
403-406; State acts declared uncon- 
stitutional, 1809-’24, 412, note, 413, 
note; Virginia denies jurisdiction 
of, 414; Kentucky occupying eclaim- 
ant laws, 415; bill to restrict power 
of, over State laws, 416; Bank of 
Kentucky case, 416; opposition 
against, in Kentucky, 416, 417; de- 
vere of jurisdiction of, frequent, 
18. 

Courts, Cireuit. Opinion of, uncon- 
stitutional act, 401, 402. 

Courts. The old court and the new 
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ey struggle in Kentucky, 162-— 
66. 


cea John. Antimasonic candidate, 

Crawford, William H. Nominated 
for President, 60; by caucus, 64; 
support in various States, 66, 68; 
in New York, 70-73; electoral vote 
for, 75, 76; vote in House of Repre- 
sentatives for, 81. 

Creeks. Trouble with Georgia over 
their lands, 178-1838, 539, i 

Criticism. British, on the United 
States, 307-342. 

Cuba. America fears transfer to 
Great Britain, 434-436; Adams’s 
letter to our Minister at Madrid, 
435, 436; fear of South American 
intervention in, 434, 436, 487; Clay’s 
attempt to mediate, 437; letter to 
our Minister at Madrid, 487; Ad- 
ministration announces our attitude 
relative to Cuba, to Europe, 437— 
440; French fleet appears off Cuba, 
439; Clay protests to France, 440; 
liberation of slaves of, proposed, 
ee ype of pro-slavery party, 

a 

Cushing, William. Declares act of 

Parliament null, 395 


Dana, R. H., 301. 

Deaf and dumb asylums, 365. 

Dearborn, Benjamin. Applies to 
Congress for aid in behalf of rail- 
road, 138-1389. 

Debates. On the tariff of 1824, 233- 
239; on Panama mission, 441-459; 
on Oregon, 480-4838. 

Debt. Imprisonment for, 381. 

Delaware. Free negro in, 185; on 
colonization, 204; fugitive slave 
law, 218; schools in, legislation, 357. 

De Monts, 464. 

Denmark, 13. 

Dennie, Joseph, 276. 

Depression, Industrial, 235, 238-241, 
246-247. 

Dickerson, Senator, from New Jersey. 
Views on Oregon country, 24. 

Diplomatie correspondence of the 
Revolution, 305. 

Disunion, Threats of. By South, 234; 
speech of James Hamilton, 244; 
speech of Dr. Thomas Cooper, 248, 
249; report of Legislature of North 
Carolina, 251, 252; address of a 
South Carolina anti- tariff meeting, 
256; a Georgia paper’s suggestion, 
257, 258; letter in Charleston Mer- 
cury, 259; speech of Governor of 
South Carolina against, 259, 260; 
union sentiment, 260; disunion sen- 


timent, 261; Josiah Quincy’s 
speech, 409-411. 
Drake’s ‘‘ Culprit Fay,’’ 301. 
Drayton, William. Opposition to 


protective tariff, 2438. 

Dress. Reform in, at 
mony, 95. 

Dryden, John. Works reprinted, 280. 

Duane, James, 282, note. 

Duane, William. Hditor of the Au- 
rora, 523. 

Dudley Island, 467. 

Duel. The Clay-Randolph, 500. 

Duelling. Virginia constitution rela- 
tive to, 393, 


New Har- 


INDEX. 


Duffield, Rev. Dr., and first Ameri- 
can Bible in English, 281-283. 

Dutch manors, 383. 

Duty on wool, 242, note. 

Dwight, Timothy. Poems, 284; reply 
to British criticism, 312, 313. 


Eaton, J. H. Appointed Secretary 
of War, 520. 

Edinburgh Review. Sydney Smith’s 
criticism of the United States, 317- 
319; reply to Walsh, 328-331. 


Editors. Appointment of, to office, 
523, 5380-531. 
Education. English view of, in the 


United States, 323-325. 

Education, Free. Demand of work- 
ing-men for, 100, 101, 104; condi- 
tion of, in 1825, 343; in Massachu- 
setts, 343-348; in Connecticut, 348— 
351; School Fund, 349-351; in Rhode 
Island, 351-352; in New York, 352- 
356; in New Jersey, 356-357; in 
Delaware, 357; in Pennsylvania, 
357-362; in Maryland, 362-363; con- 
gressional aid to 363-364; Mary- 
land’s plea for, 364-366; in Vir- 
ginia, 366; in North Carolina, 366— 
368; in South Carolina, 368; in the 
Northwest, 369-372. 

Election, Presidential. Of 1796 and 
1800, 423, 424; of 1824, 65-81; of 
1828, 489-520. 

Electoral system, Presidential. Work 
of convention, 419421; in practice, 
423, 424; twelfth amendment, 424. 

Hlectors of President. How chosen 
in Connecticut, 65, 66; in New Jer- 
sey, 66; in Ohio, 66-69; in New 
York, 70; in Pennsylvania, 67; in 
North Carolina, 68; in Mississippi, 
68; in Ohio, 69; in Alabama, 69; 
in Virginia, 69; in Pennsylvania, 
69; in New York, 70-73. See table, 
75; campaign, 1828, 513-514. 

Pmancipator, The, 309. 

Embargo. Opposition to the, 411. 

Embree, Elihu, 209, 210. 


Emigrants. Landing at New York 
city, 124. 
Hmigration. English discouragement 


of, 321, 323, 324. 
English literature. 
America, 286-290. 
Entailment of en 
New York, 378; 

ritory, 378. 
Equal rights, 99, 100, 101, 105-106. 


Influence of, on 


Abolished in 
in Northwest Ter- 


a rceae Mexican political party, 
Europe. Our relations with, Wash- 


ington on, 29; Jefferson on, 30; anti- 
democratic movement in Austria, 
Naples, Spain, 338-84; Napoleon re- 
turns from Elba, 84; liberalism in 
Germany, 35-36; Congress of Aix, 
35-36; Spanish revolution, 37-388; 
in Naples, 38-89; in Portugal, 39; 
Congress of Troppau, 89; of Lay- 
bach, 389. 

Hverett, Alexander H. Minister to 
ee 437; instructions to, 435- 


Everett, EB. Reply to British criti- 
cism, 335-337. 

Hxecutive, Federal. Council pro- 
posed in Federal Convention, 418, 
419; single executive adopted, 419; 


INDEX. 


method of election, 420, 421, 424, 
425; veto power, 421; the evolution 
of, under Washington, 422, 423; 
speech or message, 422, 424; Cabi- 
net, 422, 425; term of, debate in 
convention, 425-427; no third term 
tradition established, 427, 428. 

Exports. To Great Britain, during 
and since the war, 246, 247; of the 
South, 264, 265. 


Exposition. The South Carolina, 
263-266. 
Ewing, Thomas. Delegate to Har- 


risburg Convention, 250. 


Faux, W. ‘‘ Memorable Days in 

~ Ameriea,’’ 338, 339. 

Fearon’s ‘‘ Narrative of a Journey,” 
319-321; picture of New York, 319; 
Boston and Philadelphia, 320; the 
Ohio Valley, 320, 321. 

Federal Government. Nature of, re- 
port of Senate of South Carolina, 
252, 253; Alabama on powers of, 
253, 254. 

Ferdinand VII of Naples, 33, 3840. 

Ferdinand VII. Undoes the work of 
the revolution in Spain, 33; grants 
constitution, 38. 3 

“ Fifty-four-forty.’’ The line estab- 
lished, 22. 

Fire department. 
125. 

Flax. Harrisburg Convention rec- 
ommends increased tariff on, 251. 
Florida. Jackson Governor of, 1; 

powers of Governor, 2. 

Fool, The. Comic paper, 275. 

Force Act. Resistance to, in New 
England, 406-408. 

Ford, Ebenezer. Elected to New 
York Assembly by Working-men’s 
party, 102-103. 


New York city, 


Forward, Walter, Representative. 
eens to Harrisburg Convention, 
50. 

Franee. The slave-trade, 13; the 


quadruple treaty, 32; Napoleon re- 
turns from Elba, 34; invades Spain, 
43-44; French fleet appears off 
Cuba, 439; Mexico’s fear, 439, 440; 
the United States protests, 440. 
Francis. Emperor of Austria, 31, 39, 


40. 

Franklin College. Students of, boy- 
cott northern goods, 259. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Temple Frank- 
lin’s Life of, 293; British suppres- 
sion of, charged, 294-296; number 
of editions of writings, 296, 297. 

Frederick Island, 467. 

Free colored population. 
Congress to aid, 252. 

Free Enquirers. Robert Owen, 88— 
89. Buys New Harmony, 89-90; 
the New Harmony movement, 90-— 
97; Francis Wright, 97-98; Nashoba 
and New Harmony Gazette, 98; 
Free Enquirer founded, 99; takes 
up the cause of the working-man, 
99, 103-105. 

Free press. Newspapers, 105, 106. 

French influence. On America, 279, 
280; newspapers, 280. 

Freight. Cost of moving, 83. 

Freneau, Philip, 284. 

Friend of Equal Rights. Labor news- 
paper, 106. 
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Friends, The. Antislavery efforts, 
209, 212, 214. 

RBS ae Life on the Western, 152- 
Fugitive Slaves. The law of 1793, 
215; encourages kidnapping, 215- 


216; attempts to amend, 216; Penn- 
Sylvania law, 216-217; rescue cases 
in Pennsylvania, 217; Maryland 
complains, 21/; Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania change their laws, 218; 
fugitives and free negroes in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 219-226. 
Funday, Bay of, 464, 467, 470-471. 
Fur, The, trade, 19. 


Gallatin, Albert. On European inter- 
yention in Spanish affairs, 44, note; 
nominated for Vice-President, 64; 
withdraws, 69-70; on Oregon 
boundary, 477-478. : 

Garrison, William Lloyd. Sketch of, 
210; meets Lundy, 210-211. 

Gas. Introduction of, in Philadel- 
phia, 126-128; in Boston, New 
York, and Baltimore, 127. 

Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
209, 210. 

Georgia. United States to extinguish 
Indian title to lands, 175; amount 
bought, 175; complaint of Georgia, 
175-176; report of Congressional 
Committee, 176; negotiations with 
Indians, 176-177; answer of Chero- 
kees, 177; Indian delegation visits 
Washington, 177; Governor of Geor- 
gia and the Cherokees, 177-178; 
Monroe’s view, 178; the Creeks re- 
fuse to sell, 178; meeting at Pole- 
eat Springs, 178; treaty of Indian 
Springs, 179; signers of the treaty 
killed, 179-180; Gaines sent, 180; 
Troup on the treaty, 180-181; a new 
treaty made, 181; the Legislature 
on Indian rights, 181-183; adds 
Cherokee country to her counties, 
188; resolutions of, on tariff, 253; 
reply of New Jersey, 254; Milledge- 
ville paper suggests disunion, 257; 
opposition to tariff by people of, 
262; protest against tariff of 1828, 
267; schools in, early legislation, 
369; Legislature and the courts, 
399, 400; opposition to suits against 
States, 402; State rights manifesto, 
413; Indian controversy and Jack- 
son’s policy, 537-540. 

Gordon’s ‘‘ Rise, Progress, and Hs- 
tablishment of the Independence of 
the United States,’’ 284. 

Governor, Powers of. In early State 
constitutions, 377, 378; increase in, 
380, note. 

Government. City of New York, 124- 
126; of Philadelphia, 126. 

Grand Menan Island, 467. 

Granger, Francis. Delegate to Har- 
risburg Convention, 250; nominated 
for Governor, 108, 120. 

Great Britain. Efforts to abolish 
Slave-trade, 138-15; proposal to 
United States regarding slave- 
trade, 15; action of United States 
with, 15-18; Oregon dispute with, 
22-23; attitude toward South Amer- 
ican Republics, 48; Canning on Wu- 
ropean intervention, 44; reply of 
Rush, 44; reception of Monroe Doc- 
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trine in, 47-50; negotiations with 
Northeast boundary, 464-477; occu- 
pation of Oregon, 477-479; commer- 
cial war with British colonies, 483— 
487; rumored tariff policy of Jack- 
son with, 555, 556. 

Green, Duff. Appointed public prin- 


ter, 523. 
Guerrero, President, 12; elected by 
Congress, 541; attempt to abolish 
slavery in Texas, 548, note, 549; 
requests recall of Minister Poinsett, 
549; Van Buren charges prejudice 
of, against the United States, 551. 
Nbr ae i Heads rebellion in Mex- 

ico, 


“ Half-faced camp,’’ 152. 

Halifax made a free port, 485. 

Halleck, Fitz Greene, 301. 

Hamilton, James. Argument against 
a protective tariff, 1824, 234; speech 
in Charleston against a New Eng- 
land tariff, 1827, 244. 

Hamilton, Alexander. The Federal- 
ist, cited by Calhoun, 266. 

Hancock, John, 465-466. 

Harmony. Built by Rappites in 
Pennsylvania, 89; Harmony in In- 
diana, 89-90; bought by Owen and 
named New Harmony, 90. 

Harris, W. T. Tour through the 
United States, 337. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Political convention, 
67; Canal Convention, 142 

Harrisburg Convention. Call for, 
246, 247; response to the call, 247, 
249; membership of, 249, 250; ad- 
dress and memorial of, 250, 251; 
resolutions of Alabama on, 253. 

Harrison, W. H. Removed from of- 
fice by Jackson, 528. 

Hawley, Gideon. New York Superin- 
tendent of Edueation, 356. 

Hayne, Robert Y. Opposition to pro- 
tective tariff, 248, 244; opposition to 
the Panama Congress, explanation 
of Monroe Doctrine, 444; opposition 
to antislavery programme of Pan- 
ama Congress, 445-447. 

Hayti. The recognition of the inde- 
pendence of, proposed, 441; pro- 
slavery party opposition to, 446, 
448, 449. 

Hemp. Harrisburg Convention rec- 
ommends increased tariff on, 251. 

Henry, Patrick, 400. 

Hidalgo, Don Miguel. Leads Mexi- 
ean rebellion, 3; executed, 4. 

“ Highlands. the.*? What are, in 
Maine? 465, 467-476. 

Hillhouse, James. Commission of 
Connecticut school fund, 3850. 


History. Works of, 306. 
Pipes: Circular railroad at, 148- 


Holmes vs. Walton. 
precedent, 895, 896. 
Horses. Boyeott on Kentucky, 257, 
259, 262. 
Hudson river. 
130-131. 
Humbert, 


The New Jersey 


Steam navigation on, 

Jonas. Labor candidate, 
O08. 

Humboldt, Alexander von, 18. 


Illinois. Wildeat banking, 160-161: 
stay laws, 161-162; on graded land 
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system, 174, 175; free negro in, 
187-188; the contract system, 188; 
struggle for slavery in, 188-191; 
schools in, taxation for, resisted, 371. 
Imports. Of the South, 228, 242; of 
woollen goods from Great Britain 
after 1824, 240; from Great Britain, 


246, 247; duty on, paid by the 
South, 265. 
Inauguration. Of Jackson, 523-525. 


Inchiquin’s letters, 309-311. 

Independence of Spanish-American 
colonies. Recognition of, by United 
States, 41, note, 42. 

Indiana. On the graded land system, 
174, 175; free negro in, 186-187; 
schools in, neglect of primary, 371. - 

Indians. Trouble in Georgia over 
Creek and Cherokee lands, 175-183; 
Cherokees complaint against Geor- 
gia, 537; reply of the Jackson Ad- 
ministration, 537-539; policy of re- 
moval, 539, 540. 

Industrial conditions. Of the South, 
227, 228, 242, 243; of the North, 


229, 230. 
‘“ Infidel ticket,’’ 102. 
Ingersoll, Charles J. Inchiquin’s 


* Jesult’s Letters,’’ 310; delegate to 
Harrisburg Convention, 250. 

Ingham, S. D. Appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury, 520; letter on re- 
movals from office, 529-530. 

Instructions to Ministers. To Nel- 
son, 435, 4386; to Everett, 437; to 
Middleton, 437-489; to Poinsett, 
439-440; to Brown, 440. 

Internal improvements. Canals, 132- 
148; railroads, 138-147; Monroe on, 
147; action of Congress, 147-148; 
Calhoun’s report, 148; House bill 
for canals and roads, 148-149; na- 
tional road, 149% veto message of 
Monroe, 149: Maryland asks consti- 
tutional amendment, 149-150; South 
Carolina on powers of Congress 
over, 252; resolutions in Legisla- 
ture on, 263. 

“Interposition.’”? ‘South Carolina 
Exposition *’ on, 266. 

Intervention. Canning to Rush on 
European, 44; Gallatin on, 44, note; 
Monroe on, 46. 

Iredell, Justice, 401. 

Iron. Bar iron and steel, increase in 
tariff recommended by Harrisburg 
Convention, 251. 

Irving, Washington. American liter- 
ature begins with, 268; early life, 
290, 291; publishes ‘‘ Salmagundi,”’ 
291; Knickerbocker ‘‘ History of 
New York,’’ 291, 292; editor of Ana- 
lectic Magazine, 292; publishes 
“The Sketch Book” and other 
writings, 293. 

Islands off Maine coast, 466-467. 

Iturbide, Augustine. Sent against 
the rebels, 9; his plan of Iguala, 9; 
declared Emperor, 10; dismisses 
Congress, 11; abdicates, 12. 


Jackson, Andrew. Governor of Flor- 
ida, 1; receives the territory from 
the Spaniards, 2; nominated for 
President, 57; indorsed, 58, 59, 67, 
68, 69, 738; popular and electoral 
vote for, 75, 76; animosity of Clay, 
77; election in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, 79-81; vote of House 
of Representatives for, 81; South 
Carolina’s confidence in, 266; defeat 
of, 489; friends charge corruption, 
489-402; letter to Swartwout, 492, 
493; speeches, 495, 496; renominated 
by ‘Tennessee, 496-498; charges 
Clay with corruption, 504-508; reso- 
lutions of Tennessee, 508-510; reso- 
lutions of New York, 510, 511; ac- 
tion of Kentucky, 511, 512; cam- 
paign of 1828, 514-520; campaign 
literature, 514-516; attitude on the 
tariff, 516, 517; his victory and vote, 
517-520, note; his Cabinet, 520, 521; 
the damand for office, 521-523; 
note; the inauguration, 523-525; 
seramble for office, 525, note; ear- 
lier view on use of patronage, 525, 
526; members of Congress appoint- 
ed to office by, 526, note; inaugura- 
tion of the spoils system, 526, 527; 
wholesale removals, 528; the seram- 
ble for office, 528-530: appointment 
of editors, 530, 531; distress caused 
by removals, 531; removal of post- 
masters and its effect, 532, 533; 
complaints of the administration of 
the post-office, 533-536; Indian pol- 
icy, 537-540; rumored tariff policy, 


555, 556. 
Jamaica. Island of, 488. 
Jefferson, Thomas. On our Buro- 


pean relations, 30; on European in- 
tervention, 45-46; on Marshall’s 
** Washington,’’ 294, note; cited by 
Calhoun, 266; evolution of the 
presidency under, 424, 425; refusal 
to accept third term, 427, 428; 
death of, 502; indebtedness of Vir- 
ginia to, 366. 

“ Jesuit Letters,’’? 310. 

Jews. Disqualification of, in Mary- 
land, 390-392. 

Judges. Impeachment of, in Ohio, 

99, 400. 

Judiciary, Power of, to declare acts un- 
constitutional. Origin and growth 
of, 394; case in Virginia, 1766, 394; 
James Otis’s declaration, 395; Jus- 
tice Cushing’s charge, 395; other 
early assertions, 395; the New Jer- 
sey precedent, Holmes vs, Walton, 
395, 396; opinion of Virginia judges, 
396, 397; Rutgers vs. Waddington, 
397: Trevett vs. Weeden, 397, 399, 
note; other early cases, 399; con- 
flict in Ohio, 399, 400; in Georgia, 
399, 400; discussed in Federal Con- 
vention, 400; Federal Circuit Court’s 
opinions, 401, 402; decisions of Su- 
preme Court, 402, note; State reso- 
lutions, 402, 403; State acts de- 
elared unconstitutional, 1809-24, 
412, note, 418, note; Sonth Carolina 
Negro Seamen Act, 417; denial of, 
common, 418. 

Judiciary, Jurisdiction of Federal. 
Pennsylvania denies, Gideon Olm- 
stead case, 403-406; Virginia denies, 
Cohens vs. Virginia, 414; Kentucky 
occupying claimant law, 415; bill to 
restrict, 416 

Juvenile magazines, 275, 
Literary Miscellany, 278. 


Kendall, Amos. On 
clerks, 528. 


note; the 


removal of 
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Kent, Chancellor. Favors property 
qualifications, 885-386. 

Kentucky. Stay laws, 162; decision 
of Judge Clark, 162; Legislature at- 
tacks Court of Appeals, 162-163; 
new court created, 163; struggle be- 
tween old and new courts, 163; tri- 
umph of old court, 165-166. 

Key, F. S., 301. 

Kentucky resolutions. Boycott on 
her produce, 257, 259, 262; cited by 
Calhoun, 266; doctrine of the, 402, 
408; occupying claimant laws, 414, 
415; decision of Supreme Court, 
415; opposition to Federal judiciary, 
415, 416; Commonwealth Bank case, 
416; attack on Federal courts. 416, 
417; resolutions defending Clay, 
511-518. 


Kidnapping. Of free negroes, 215- 
218; of William Morgan, 109-114. 
King, Rufus, 468. 

King’s College. After the Revolu- 
tion, 352; renamed Columbia, 353. 
Knickerbocker ‘‘ History of New 

York,”’ 291, 292. 
Knox, Henry, 465. 
Kremer, George. Charge of bargain 
and corruption, 78-79, 491-495. 
Kugler, Dr. Gas machine, 126-127. 


Ladies’ magazines, early, 275, note. 

“* Ladies’ Bill,’’ 105. 

Lafitte, 7. 

Lancaster, Joseph. Methods of teach- 
ing, 355, 356; in Pennsylvania, 359. 

ee tac method, 355, 356, 359, 
360. 

Land. Federal grant of, 364, 365. 

Lands, Public, for educational pur- 
poses. Ordinance of 1785 and 1787, 
363; granted certain States, 363, 
364; Maryland seeks Federal grant, 
364, 365; action of Congress, 365; 
States divided, 365. 

Lands, The public. 
170-171; speculation in 171-172; 
credit system abolished, 172-1738; 
Benton’s Land Bill, 173; demands 
of the Western States, 174-175. 

Law. First law journal, 2738. 

Lawrence, Abbot. Delegate to Har- 
risburg Convention, 250. 

metho’ Congress at, 39; circular, 
3 


LeRoy. Antimasonic Convention, 118, 
120. : 

Legal magazines. 
Journal, 273. 

‘* Leatherstocking Tales,’’ The. 
ularity of, 299, 300. 

Legislature, Powers of State. In 
early constitutions, 377, 878; limita- 
tions upon, 380, 381. 

Lehigh Coal Mining Company, 128. 

Lehigh Navigation Company, 129. 

Leiper, Thomas, 143, note. 

Lewis, Governor Morgan. 
on school fund, 354. 

Lewiston, N. Y., 114, 115, 117. 

Liberal Working-men’s party, 105. 

Liberalism. In Austria, 33; in Na- 
ples, 33: in Spain, 33-34: in Ger- 
many, 34-35: in Spain, 37-38; in 
Naples, 38-89: in Portugal, 39; 
erushed in Naples, 40; and in 
France, 43-44. ? 

Lien. Demand for mechanics’, 101, 105. 


Credit system, 


American Law 


Pop- 


Message 
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Lien laws. Attempt to secure, 86. 

Lincoln, Benjamin, 465. 

Lincoln, Levi. On schools, 346. 

Literature, American. British criti- 
cism of, 329, 341; Everett’s defence 
of, 385, 336. 

Literature. Lack of early, 268; age 
ot political writing, 268, 269; age 


of magazines, 269; number and 
character of, 269-271; the new 
epoch, 272; medical journals, 272, 


273; scientific journals, 273; legal 
magazines, 273; theological and re- 
ligious magazines, 273, 274, note; 
theatrical magazines, 275, note; 
ladies’ magazines, 275, note; liter- 
ary magazines, 276, 277; books for 
young women, 277, 278; juveniles, 
275, note, 278; political, 278-279; 
French influence on, 279, 280; Eng- 
lish books read, 280-288; Philadel- 
phia a centre for, 281-283, notes; 
new school of fiction, 283; diversity 
of early writing, 284; pessimistic 
view ot American literature, 284, 
285; optimistic view, 285, 286; Eng- 
lish influence upon American, 286— 
29U; Irving’s writings and influence, 
291-293; Marshall’s ‘*‘ Life of Wash- 
ington,’’ 298, 294, note; Franklin’s 
“Life and Writings,’’ 2938-297; 
Cooper’s novels, success at home 
and abroad, 297-301; Cooper’s liter- 
ary contemporaries, 301; Bryant’s 
early verse, 301, 302; review of 
American poetry, 3802; compensa- 
tion of authors, 808, 304; Sparks’s 
work, 3804-306; Quarterly Review’s 
criticism, 315, 316, 323; Sydney 
Smith’s criticism, 318; Blackwood 
Magazine criticism, 324, 325; Brit- 
ish Review’s comments, 825, 326. 

Livingston, Edward, 475. 

Locomotive. Model of a steam loco- 
motive in Baltimore, 141; early 
kinds, 146, 147. 

London. Newspapers of, on Monroe 
Doctrine, 48-50. 
Long Island Sound. 

tion, 130. 

Long, Major. Description of the 
Northwest, 27, note. 

Long, James. Leads an expedition 
in Texas, 6; establishes a republic, 
7; fate of the expedition, 7. 

Longfellow, H. W. Warly writings 
of, 301, 303. 

Lotteries for schools. In New York, 
3538, 354; in Maryland, 363. 


Steam naviga- 


opi hean Forbidden by New York, 
Louisiana. Grant to, for schools, 364; 


discussion over the admission of, 
408-411. 
Louisville, 166-167. 
Lowndes, William. 
dent, 56. 
Lundy, Benjamin. Sketch of, 209; 
genius of universal emancipation, 
209; meets Garrison, 210, 211 


Named for Presi- 


Leger yobs William. At New Harmony, 


Macluria, 96. 

McCullough vs. Maryland, 414. 

McDuffie, George. Advocates prohibi- 
tory tax on Northern goods, 258, 
259; disunion speeches, 260, 261, 


-Madison, 
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note; charges Clay with bargain 
and corruption, 501. 

McLane, Louis. Appointed Minister 
to Great Britain, 005. 

McLean, J. Postmaster-General, 520, 
521; appointed judge, 527. 

Macon’s Report. British conduct of 
the war, 310. 

James. On WBuropean in- 

tervention, 50-51; cited by Cal- 
houn, 266. 

Magazines. Age of, 269; number and 
distribution of early, 269; a typical 
prospectus, 269, 270; character and 
contents, 270, 271; titles of, 271; 
the new epoch, 272; medical, 272, _ 
273; scientific, 273; legal, 273; theo- 
logical and religious, 273, 274, note; 
theatrical, 275, note; juvenile, 275, 
note; musical, 275; ladies’ journals, 
275, note; the Port Folio, 276; 
oa North American Review, 276, 

Magee, Lieutenant A. W. In Texas, 4. 

Maine. Disputed boundary, 463— 
476; resistance to northeast bound- 
ary award, 473-476. 

Mallory, Rollin C., Representative. 
Member of Harrisburg Convention, 
250; chairman of Committee on 
Manufactures, 251. 

Manufactures. Investments in, in 
North and South in 1820, 229, 230; 
yariety of industries in North, 229, 
230; capital and number of workers 
in 1825, 230; committee on, in 
House of Representatives, 1823, 
1824, 231, 232; 1827, 251; report of 
South Carolina, 252, 258; resolu- 
tions of Georgia, 253; resolutions 
of Alabama, 253, 254. 

Manufacturers. Petitions of, for pro- 
tective tariff, 232; competition of 
British, 240, 241; meeting of New 
England, in Boston, 1826, 241; com- 
mittee of, visit Congress, 242. 

Manumission Society of North Caro- 
lina, 214. 

Map, Mitchell’s, 464, 471. 

Marshall, John. ‘* Life of Washing- 
ton,’’ 293, 294, note. 

Marshall, John. Influence of, 412. 

Mars Hill, 468-472. 


Maryland. Status of free negro in, 
185; wants more stringent fugi- 
tive slave laws, 217; Delaware 
and Pennsylvania comply, 218; 


schools in, character of, 362; Bal- 
timore religious and benevolent 
schools, 862, 863; beginnings of pri- 
mary system, 38638; State seeks pub- 
lic lands from Congress, 3863, 364; 
State legislation, 3865, 366; dis- 
qualifications of Jews, 390-391; op- 
oe of, to ‘* Conscript Bill,” 


Mason, George, 395. 

Masonie orders. Rivalry in Mexico, 
540, 541. 

Masons. Kidnapping of Morgan, 109- 
112; trial of, 118-114; rise of anti- 
masonic party, 112-120. 

Massachusetts. Status of free negro 
in, 196-197. 

Massachusetts. Seat of woollen 
manufactures, 241; vote of senators 
of, on tariff, 1827, 242; the common- 
school system of, 3843-348; begin- 


nings of, 348, 344; later colonial 
acts, 344; provision of constitution 
of 1780 and act of 1789, 344, note, 

345; school-houses, 345; school tax, 
345; the district school, 345, 346; in- 
troduction of text-books, 346; char- 
acter of teachers, 346: grammar 
schools decline, 846, 347: academies 
founded, 347, note; faults of the 
system, 347, 348; applies to Con- 
gress for advice, 3874; Constitu- 
tional Convention, Webster on suf- 
frage, 388-590; proposed amend- 
ment limiting duration of embargo, 
430, 481; opposition to suits against 
States, 402; refusal to furnish mili- 
tia, 407, 408; opposition to embargo, 
411; ealls Hartford Convention, 
412; reply of, to Ohio’s bank reso- 
lutions, 414; protest against north- 
east boundary award, 474. 

Medical Museum. Founded, 272. 

Medicine and Surgery, New England 
Journal, 272, 273. 

Medical Journals. Harly number, 
269; early Philadelphia, 272; new 
journals, 272, note, 273. 

Memorials to Congress. Protective 
tariff, pro and con, 1824, +232, 233; 
of New England woollen manufac- 
turers, 1826, 241; Massachusetts, 
increased protection to woollen 
manufactures, 1826, 242; from vari- 
ous bodies in South Carolina 
against a protective tariff, 1827, 
244, 245; Harrisburg Convention, 
250, 251; its memorial referred to 
Committee on Manufactures, 251; 
tariff memorials from Northern 
States, 251; from Southern States, 
251-254; from Ohio and New Jer- 
sey, 254; various tariff and _ anti- 
tariff, 254; protests of South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, and Georgia, 267; 
protest against jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral courts, 415. 

Message. Origin of the President’s 
annual, 424-425. 

Methodist magazines, 272, 274, note; 
Zion’s Herald, 274. 

Metternich. His reactionary work 
in Naples, 33. 

Mexico. Rebels against Spain, 3; 
Hidalgo, 3, 4; Gutierres, 4; Toledo, 
4; Moselos, 5; Aury, 5; fate of the 
expedition, 6: Mina, "5-6: Long’s 
Texas expedition, 6-7: Austin seeks 
a land grant, 7-8; rebels against 
Spain, 9: Iturbide, the plan of Igua- 
la, 9, 10; approved by O’Donojt, 10; 
the treaty of Cordova, 10; First 
Mexican Congress, 10; applicants 
for Texas land grants, 10; Iturbide 
proclaimed Emperor, 10; ‘dismisses 
Congress, 11; colonization law, 11; 
Santa Anna rebels, 11; Iturbide ex- 
pelled, 12; constitution formed, 12% 
ealls on the United States to en- 
force Monroe Doctrine, 538-54; inter- 
est in Panama Congress, 433, 4384; 
United States urges suspension of 
expedition against Cuba, 4388; in- 
structions of our Minister, 439, 440; 
fears French fleet, 439, 440; criti. 
eism of Administration’s policy 
with, 445, 452, 453; boundary con- 
troversy With, 459-468; refusal to 
sell Texas, 460, 461; Jackson ad- 
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ministration futile attempt to re- 
adjust boundary, 461-463; rival ma- 
sonic parties in, and politics, 540, 
541; insurrection in, 541, 542; Van 
Buren opens negotiations with, for 
Texas, 542, 543; request recall of 
Poinsett, 549; Butler appointed 
chargé Watfaires to Mexico, 549; 
Van Buren’s letter to, reviews hos- 
tility to Mexico, 549-551; popular 
opposition to sale of Texas in, 551, 
502; Alaman, Mexican Secretary of 
State, reviews policy of United 
States, 552, 553; advises prompt 
action in Texas, 553, 554; passes 
law excluding citizens of United 
States from Texas, 554, note. 

Middle States. Industrial develop- 
ment of, 280. 

Middleton, Henry. Instructed as to 
our claims to Oregon, 21-22; con- 
cludes a convention, 22. instructed 
to ask Russia to interpose in behalf 
of Spanish colonies, 437-489. 

Milledgeville on tariff, 259. 

Miller, David C., 109; ne connection 
with Morgan, 109-110, 

Mills, Lack of. In Sine 228; in 
New England, 229; in Middle States, 
230; increase in cotton and woollen, 
after tariff act of 1824, 240. 

Mina, Xavier, 5, 6. 

Miner, Charles, Member of Congress. 
Efforts to abolish slave-trade in 
District of Columbia, 221-226. 

Mineralogical Journal, American. 
Founded, 273. 

Mirror, The Thespian, 275. 

Mississippi river. Navigation of, 166; 
scenes on the river, 167-168. 

Mitchell, Dr. Samuel L., 291. 

Monroe Doctrine. Washington on 
our Huropean relations, 29; Jeffer- 
son on, 30; Holy Alliance formed, 
31-32; quadruple treaty, 32; liberal 
movements in Hurope, 32-35; Con- 
gress of Aix, 35-36; revolt of Span- 
ish colonies, 35-36; Monroe on dan- 
gers from, 36-— 3T, note; rebellion 
in Spain, 87-38; in Naples, 38-39; in 
Portugal, 39; ‘Congresses at Trop- 
pau and Laybach, 39; the Laybach 
circular, 39; liberalism crushed in 
Naples, 40; United States recog- 
nizes independence of South Amer- 
ican Republics, 41-42; Congress 
of Vienna and Verona, 43; France 
invades Spain, 48-44; Canning’s 
proposal to Rush, 44; Gallatin’s 
letter to Chateaubriand, 44, note; 
Monroe consults Jefferson, 45-46; 
the doctrine announced, 46-48; re- 
ception of, in England, 47-48; 
Clay’s resolution on, 51-52; instruc- 
tions to Poinsett, 53; Mexico calls 
on the United States to enforce, 
58-54; Hayne’s interpretation of 
the, 444; White’s view of, 444, 445; 
Adams’s and Clay’s views of, at- 
tacked, 452-455; Buchanan’s view 
of, 456, 457; Webster’s presenta- 
tion of, 457-459. 

Monroe, James. Inaugurated, 1; 
makes Jackson Governor of Flor- 
ida, 1; action regarding the slaye- 
trade, 16-18; Oregon message, 20; 
on dangers from BHurope, 386-87; 
authorized to send Ministers to 
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South American Republics, 41; rec- 
ommends recognition, 42; Monroe 
Doctrine, 44-54; on internal im- 
provements, 148, 149; Indian policy, 
178; message of, favoring protec- 
tive tariff, 231. 

Monro, Timothy. His body mistaken 
for Morgan’s, 117. 

Moose Island, 466, 467. 

Morelos. Leads rebels in Mexico, 5. 

Morgan, Wiliiam, 109; his book on 
masonry, 109-110; kidnapped, 111- 
112; excitement over it, 1138; Gov- 
ernor offers rewards, 1138; trial 
of the kidnappers, 113-114; Morgan 
meetings, 114; charges against 
Brant, 114; and Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Upper Canada, 115; Antima- 
sonic party formed, 115; appeal to 
New York Legislature, 115-116; 
Warsaw Convention, 116; body of 
Timothy Monro mistaken for Mor- 
gan’s, 117; appeal to Congress, 118; 
Legislature investigates, 119. 

Morris, Gouverneur. Life and writ- 
ings of, 306. 

Moving day in New York, 122. 

Mules. Boycott on Kentucky, 257, 
259, 262. 

Murphy, Arehibald D. ‘‘ Father of 
the common schools,’’ 367. 

Murray’s ‘‘ English Grammar,’’ 284. 

Music. Journal of, 275. 


Nope 33; revolution in, 35-36; the 
Carbonari, 38; constitution granted, 
395 Ferdinand called Laybach, 392 
40: Austria crushes liberal movye- 
ment in, 40. 

Napoleon. Actionof the allies against, 
32; returns from Elba, 00; the hun- 
dred days’ campaign, 34. 

Nashoba. Founded, 97-98. 

Nashville, 166. 

Negro Seaman Act, 200-204; resolu- 
tions of South Carolina, 417. 

Negro schools. In Philadelphia, 359, 
360, 361. 

Negroes, Status of the free. Free 
States, 184; in Delaware and Mary- 
land and Tennessee, 185; in District 
of Columbia, 186; in Virginia and 
South Carolina, 186; in Ohio and In- 
diana, 186-187; in Illinois, 187-188; 
the struggle for a pro- slay ery Con: 
stitution, 188-191; New Jersey, 192; 
in New York, 192’: work of the Col- 
onization Society, 198-194; feeling 
toward free negroes, 194-196; status 
in Massachusetts, 196-197; debates 
in New York Constitutional Con- 
yention, 198-199; projected insur- 
rection in South Carolina, 199-200; 
Negro Seaman Act, 200-204; Ohio 
on colonization, 204; Delaware on, 
204; New Jersey, 204; Georgia on 
the Colonization Society, 206-207; 
South Carolina fugitive slave laws 
and kidnapping, 215-219; in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 219-222, 

Netherlands, 18, 15. 

New Brunswick. Province of, 
formed, 466; Plaster of Paris Act, 
484; trade with, 486. 

New Wngland. Industrial develop- 
ment of, 229; effect of tariff act of 
1824, 240, 241; depression of woollen 
industry, 1826, 241; meeting of 


woollen manufacturers at Boston, 
241; the tariff of 1828 accepted by, 
255: resistance to ‘*‘ Force Act,”’ 
406, 407; refuses militia, 407, 408; 
yote on admission of Louisiana, 
411; resistance to embargo, 411; to 
G Conscript Bill,’ 411, 412. 

New Hampshire. Applies to Con- 
gress for advice, 374; reply of, to 
Ohio’s bank resolutions, 413. 

New Harmony, Indiana, 90-96. 

New Jersey. Resolution of, favor- 
ing tariff, 254; schools in, 356, 357; 
we of Holmes vs. Walton, 395, 


New Lanark. Owen's work at, 88-89. 

New York city. Free Enquirer estab- 
lished, 99; Working-men’s Adyo- 
cate, 100; rise of labor party in, 
99-101; platform of the party, 99- 
100, 100-101; Russell Comstock, 
101-102; the Working-men’s ticket, 
102-103; trade societies disavow the 
Free  Enquirers, 103-104; The 
Friend of Equal Rights and Daily 
Sentinel established, 106; labor 
ticket in, 107-108; population of 
1825, 122; moving day, 122; new 
buildings, 122, 123: duties collected, 
packet lines, banks, 123; emigrants, 
124; government, 124; street clean- 
ing, 124; fire department, 124-125; 
night watch, 125; curious _ ordi- 
nances, 125-126; gas introduced, 
127; anthracite coal, 128-130; 
Schuylkill Company, 129-130; open- 
ing of Erie Canal, 132-133; maga- 
zines of, number, 269, 271; Society 
for establishing a Free School, 
354-356; case of Rutgers vs, Wad- 
dington, 397; opposition to Federal 
law, 417. 

New York. On caucus nomination, 
61, 65; Albany regency, 70, 71: 
struggle in the Legislature over 
manner of choosing electors, 1824, 
70-73; Owenite -communities, 96; 
Free Enquirers and Working-men’s 
party, 99-104. 105-107; convention 
at Salina, 107; Liberal Working- 
men’s Party Convention at Syra- 
cuse, 108; Poor Man’s party, 108; 
the Morgan affair, 108-112; excite- 
ment and trial of the kidnappers, 
113-115; rise of Antimasonic party, 
115-119; conventions at Utica and 
LeRoy, 120; vote polled, 120; open- 
ing of Erie Canal, 182-133; journey 
to Buffalo by, 1838-184; trade of 
Brie Canal, 185-136; abolition of 
slavery, 192; restricts free negro 
voters, 198-199; tariff memorial of 
Legislature, 251; no common school, 
in colonial times, 352; Governor 
Clinton's message, 352; the Board 
of ‘‘Regents’’ established, 352, 
353; Columbia College arouses op- 
position, 353; University of the 
State of New York established, 353; 
lotteries aud other attempts to 
raise a revenue, 353, 354; appeals 
of Clinton and his successors, 354; 
legislation, 354; a New York city so- 
ciety incorporated, 354, 355; school- 
district system, 856; struggle for 
new constitution, 383-388; rights of 
property vs. rights of man, 383, 
385-888; Council of Appointment 
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abolished, 884; Council of Revision, 
384, 3885; views of Chancellor Kent, 
B85, 386; of Martin Van Buren, 387: 
white suffrage, 388; negro suffrage, 
3888; white manhood suffrage, 392: 
resolutions of, election of Presi- 
dent, 510, 511: vote of, in election 
of 1828, 517, 518. 

Newspapers, Early labor. The Adyo- 
eate, 100-101; journals in the differ- 
ent States, 105-106; Daily Sentinel, 
Pag 107; Friend of "qual Rights, 

6. 
tae iaalag French, in America, 


Niles, Hezekiah. Delegate to Har- 
risburg Convention, 250. 

Nobility, Titles of. Amendment pro- 
posed by Congress, 431. 

North. The. Industrial condition of, 
181620, 229, 230; division of inter- 
ests of North and South, 242, 243, 
244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 253, 254; po- 
sition of, on tariff of 1828, 255; boy- 
ecott of, proposed, 256-259, 262. 

North American Clay Working-men’s 
party, 108. 

North American Review, The. Char- 
acter of, 276-277; reply to British 
Naas 326, 331, 335-337, 339, 


North Carolina. Crawford’s strength 
in, 60, 68; in Pennsylvania, 69; re- 
port of Legislative committee on 
the tariff, 251, 252; schools in, char- 
acter of, 366, 367; educational 
movement for, "367, 368. 

Northwest Ordinance. Political ideas 
of, 378, 379. 

Northwest Territory, Schools in. Dif- 
ficulties of establishment, et ae? 
universities and colleges, 370, 

Northwest, The, 20-27. 

Noyels read in early part of century, 
280, 283-284. 

Nullification. Proposed by ‘ Sidney,’’ 
261; resolutions proposed in South 
Carolina Legislature, 263; ‘‘ South 
Carolina Exposition,’’ 263-267; Ken- 
tucky resolutions, 403; Massachu- 
setts resists ‘‘ Force Act,’’ 406, 407; 
Message of Governor Trumbull, of 
Connecticut. 407: refusal of New 
ie dag States to furnish militia, 
07. 408; resolutions of Massachu- 
setts on embargo, 411; resolutions 
of Maine and Massachusetts, 473- 


Oath. Masonic oath attacked, 119. 

Oaths. Required of office holders, 
390, note, 391, notes. 

Occupying claimant laws, 414-416. 

O’Donoji, Lieutenant-General Don 
Juan, 10. 

Office holders. Removal of, 521-536. 

Ohio. Free negro in, 186; on coloni- 
zation, 254; resolutions of, favoring 
protection, 254; grant to, for 
schools, 3863, 864; schools in, pro- 
visions of first constitution, 370; 
difficulty of enforcement, 371; con- 
flict between the Legislature and 
the judiciary, 399, 400; State rights 
resolutions of, 413. 

Ohio river. Voyage down, 150-151. 

Olmsted case, Gideon. Pennsylvania 
and the Federal courts, 403-406; 


peawoeee amendment suggested by, 


Ordinance of 1787, 378. 

Ordinances. Curious, in New York, 
125-126; in Philadelphia, 126. 

Oregon. Prevost in, 18; Russians on 
the Pacific coast, is; occupation of, 
discussed, 18-— 20, 21; the Russian 
ukase, 20; the Alaskan boundary, 
21-23; no use for Oregon, 23- OT: 
Claims of United States and Great 
Britain, 477-479; debate in Con- 
gress over value of, 479-483. 

oo Charles, 209, 212. 

Otis, James. Speech of, 395. 

Otis, Samuel Allyne, 523. 

Oven. The frontier ‘‘ out-oven,’’ 154. 

Owen, Robert. At New Lanark, 88; 
buys Harmony, 90; lectures on his 
plan, 90-91; the preliminary so- 
ciety, 92-93; community of equal- 
ity, 98-94; condition of New Har- 
mony, 94; dress reform at, 95; Dec- 
laration of Mental Independence, 
95; effects, 95-96; failure of New 
Harmony, 96; Owenite communities 
elsewhere, 96-97; with Miss Wright 
founds Free Enquirer, 99. 

Owen, Robert Dale, 99, 103-104, 107. 
Owenite communities. New Har- 
mony, 90-96; Macluria, Feiba Pe- 
ven, 96; in other States, 96-97- 


gs lines from New York city, 

124, 

Painters’ Society, New York City, 

Panama Congress. Early sugges- 
tions of, 433; South American Min- 
isters confer with Clay relative to, 
434; the United States formilly in- 
vited to, 440; proposed programme, 
440, 441; Adams’s message and 
nomination of envoys, 441, 442; op- 
position to, in the Senate, 442-450; 
question of debate in open session, 
442, 443; partisan attempt to cen- 
sure Adams, 442, 443: reasons for 
opposition to, 443, 444; Hayne’s 
speech on the Monroe Doctrine, 
444; White’s views of the same and 
its application, 444, 445; pro-slay- 
ery interests aroused, 445-449; 
Hayne’s speech, 445-447; White’s 
speech, 447; Berrien on danger of 
the liberation of Cuba, 447, 448; 
Benton on recognition of Hayti, 
448, 449; nomination of envoys con- 
firmed, 449, 450; debate in the 
House, 450-459; House calls for 
papers, 450, 451; resolution on ex- 
pediency of appropriating funds, 
451; Webster’s constitutional argu- 
ment, 451, 457-459; Buchanan’s 
resolution, 451, 452; Administra- 
tion’s policy attacked, 452-456; obli- 

gation of the House to make the 
Epicoueltion! 456, 457; Webster’s 
view of the Monroe Doctrine, 457-— 
458; appropriation bill passed, 459; 
failure of the Congress, 459. 

Pardoning power, 380. 

Parley, Peter, 301. 

Parties. Minor political parties. The 
Free Enquirers, 99-106; Working- 
men’s party, 100-108; Antimasonie, 
108-120. 

Patterson, Justice, 401. 


570, ; 

Paulding, James K., 301; reply to 
British criticism, 312. 

Peale’s Museum. Gas in, 127. 


Pennsylvania. Anti-caucus address 
of, 63; nomination of Jackson, 67; 
charters a railroad, 189-140; com- 
mission to explore route from 
Philadelphia to the Ohio, 141-142; 
Canal Convention, 
Canal Commissioners, 142; work on 
eanals begun, 141; railroad char- 
tered, 142-143, 144; fugitive slave 
law, 216-217; agitation in, in favor 
of an increased protective tariff, 
1827, 245-247; Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, 250, 251; tariff memorial of 
Legislature, 251; schools in, provi- 
sions of early constitutions, 357; act 
of 1802, 357, 358; agitation for, 358, 
359; free private schools, 359; Phil” 
adelphia the first school district, 
359; controller’s report, 3859-861; 
negro schools, 860, 361; poor char- 
acter of country schools, 3861, 362; 
defects of the system, 362; defiance 
of the Federal courts—Gideon Olm- 
sted case, 403-406; amendment pro- 
posed, 406; proposes amendment 
for impartial tribunal, 4380. 

Peters, Judge, 405. 

Petitions. Protective tariff, pro and 
con, 1824, 232, 233; of New England 
woollen manufacturers, 1826, 241. 

Philadelphia. Harly labor strikes, 
84; labor party in, 87-88; free 
schools in, 87-88; labor party, 104— 
105; government of, 126; introduc- 
tion of gas, 126-128; anthracite 
coal, 129; railroad meeting, 141; 
magazines of, number of, 269, 271; 
medical, 272, 273; religious, 278, 
note, 274, note; theatrical and ju- 
venile, 275, notes; The Port Folio, 
276, 286; the Analectic Magazine, 


275, 276, note; Irving editor of, 
292; a literary centre, 281-2838; 
Medical .and Physical Journal 


founded, 272; schools in, 859; at- 
tendance, 359, 3860. 

Philanthropist, The, 209. 

ec uea The. Publication of, 299, 


Pinekney, C. C.  Anti-tariff toast 
proposed by, 258; other seditious 
toasts, 261. 

Piracy. The United States makes 
African slave-trade piracy, 16. 

Pitcher, Nathaniel. Working-men’s 
eandidate, 107; Governor of New 
York, 118-119. 

Plaster of Paris Act, 484. 

Platforms. Of the Working-men’s 
party, 99-100, 101-102. 

Poetry, American. Review of, 
Bryant, 302. 
Poinsett, Joel R. 
to, on Monroe Doctrine, 
Minister to Mexico, 4389; instrue- 
tions of, 489, 440; opens negotia- 
tions with Mexico, 440; signs 
boundary treaty with Mexico, 461; 
installs a York lodge of Masons in 
Mexico, 540; renews negotiations 
for ee of flees 542-543; re- 

pall of, 54 

Politieal gee Of the forefathers, 
873; in early State constitutions, 
374-878; in Northwest Ordinance 


by 


Clay’s instruetion 
538; first 


142; ‘Board of’ 
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and Federal Constitution, 378, 379; 
in new State constitutions, 379, 
380; in the second decade of the 
century, 380, 381; the reforms in 
New York, 383-388, 392; in Massa- 
chusetts, 388-389; in Maryland, 390- 
392; in Virginia, 392-393; changes 
of half a century, 393, 394; power 
of judiciary over legislative acts, 
394; early State practice, 395-400; 
Federal practice, 400-406; relation 
between the State and ‘the Fed- 
eral governments, 401-418; juris- 
diction of Federal Courts, 401-— 
406, 414-418; division of powers, 
407-413; the Federal executive, 
ideas of convention, 418421, 425, 
426; changes effected, 422-425, 426-— 
428. 


Political literature, 278-279. 
Polk, James K. Resolution on Pan- 


ye Congress appropriation, 455, 
OO. 


“Poor Man’s Party,’’ 108. 


Population. 
Port Folio, The. 


Porto Rico. 


Port Royal, 


Of the States, 82; of 
of New York, 122. 


Character of, 276, 


cities, 82; 


286. 

America fears transfer 
to Great Britain, 484-436; instruc- 
tions to our Minister to Spain, 435, 
436; fear of South American inter- 
vention in, 434, 436, 4837; the Ad- 
ministration attempts to mediate, 


437-440. 
Nova Scotia, 464. 


Portugal. Agreement as to _ slaye- 
trade, 18, 14, 15; revolution in, 
39. 

Postage. Rates of, 533; trouble over 


Post-Office, The. 


Preliminary 


Prescott,. W. 
President. 


Lew! 


> 


es administration of the law, 533- 
536. 

Removal of post- 
masters by Jackson, 532, 533; 
growth of postal business, 533; 
rates of postage, 533, note; new ad- 
ministration of postal laws, 533, 
584; arouses complaints, 534-536. 
Society of New Har- 
mony, The, 92-93. 

H., 304. 

Powers regarding slave- 
trade, 16; method of election, 420, 
421; twelfth amendment, 424, 425; 
veto power, 421; speech or message, 
422, 424; Cabinet and, 422, 425; 
term of, 425-427; no third-term tra- 
dition, 427, 428; proposed amend- 
ment to restrict terms of, 428, 429; 
the twelfth amendment, 4380; for 


abolition of the vice-presidency, 
4381; choice of, by lot, 481; num- 
ber and character of proposed 
amendments, 432; Adams’s_ elec- 
tion, ‘‘ corrupt bargain ’’ charged, 
489-494; Clay’s reply, 494, 495; 
Jackson letter and speeches, 492— 


496; Jackson renominated by Ten- 
nessee, 496, 497; amendment pro- 
497, 500; Jackson’s charges, 
504-508; Tennessee proposes amend- 
ment, 508; New York’s resolutions, 
510, 511; ‘Adams renominated, 513; 
the campaign of 1828, 513-517; the 
vote, 517- 520, note, 

residential Election of 1824. 
Lowndes and Calhoun nominated, 
56; Jackson nominated, 57; feeling 


posed, 


\ 
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in the West, 58; Calhoun nominated 
by caucus in South Carolina, 60; 
Crawford in Georgia, 60; Tennessee 

“on caucus, 60-61; other States on 
caucus, 61; Virginia on, 61-62; 
Pennsylvania anti-caucus address, 
63; congressional committee report 
on, 638-64; caucus nominates Craw- 
ford and Gallatin, 64; caucus ad- 
dress, 64-65; Adams nominated, 65; 
action by the people, 65, 66, 67, 68; 
De Witt Clinton nominated, 66; 
Jackson indorsed, 67; Clay nomi- 
nated, 67; standing of the candi- 
dates, 69; Gallatin withdraws, 70; 
contest over electors in New York, 
70-73; election day in the States, 
74-75; no choice by the electors, 
76; Kremer’s charge of bargain 
and corruption, TS8-79; election of 
Adams, 79-81; election of 1828, an- 
ger over the result, 489; members 
of Congress explain, 490-492; Jack- 
son’s letter on, 492; Clay answers 
Jackson, 4938-495; popularity of 
Jackson, 495-496; Clay, 496; Jack- 
son resigns from United States 
Senate, 496; renominated by Ten- 
nessee, 496-497; the campaign in 
Congress, 498; Branch attacks Clay, 
499; John Randolph, 500; Blifil and 
Black George, 500; the Clay-Ran- 
dolph duel, 500; McDuffie’s speech, 
501; the Hast Room, 503; the bil- 
liard table, 503-504; Carter Bever- 
ley letter, 505; Jackson’s state- 
ment, 505-506; Clay’s reply, 506— 
507; Jackson names Buchanan, who 
denies, 507-508; Tennessee investi- 
gates, 508-509; New York on 
Adams, 509-510; nominations of 
Adams and Rush, 513; choice of 
electors, 513-514; abuse of Jackson 
and Adams, 514-516; the election, 
517; table of popular and electoral 
vote, 518. 

Prevost, J. B. Goes to Oregon, 18; 
reports Russian settlements on Pa- 
cific, 18; receives surrender of As- 
toria, 25. 

Produce. Kentucky, boycotted, 257, 
259, 262. 

Property qualifications. In early 
State constitutions, 377; abolition 
of, 379, 380; advocated by Chancel- 
lor Kent, 385, 386; by Webster, 388. 

Proscription of office holders, 521-536, 

Protective tariff. Act of 1816 a dis- 
appointment, 229; effort to secure, 
230, 231; bill defeated in Senate, 
1820, 231; House of Representatives 
opposed to, 4821—’23, 231; Monroe’s 
messages favor, 231; bill reported 
in House, 1824, 231, 232; petitions 
and memorials, pro and con, 1824, 
232, 238; argument in the House, 
233-240: Hamilton’s speech against, 
234; Clay’s speech in favor of, 234— 
237; Webster’s reply, 237-240; divi- 
sion of the country over bill, 240; 
vote and passage of bill, 240; effect 
of the act of 1824 on New England, 
240-242; increased protection for 
woollens sought by New England, 
241, 242; new bill, 242, note; de- 
feated, 1827, 242; rejoicing in the 
South over defeat, 242; reasons for 
opposition in the South, 242-243; 


agitation against, in South Caro- 
lina, 243-245; agitation in favor, in 
Pennsylvania and call for Harris- 
burg Convention, 246, 247, 248: re- 
newed agitation in South Carolina, 
247-249; speech of Dr. Cooper at 
Columbia, 247-249; Dr. Cooper's 
resolutions, 249; Georgetown, South 
Carolina, resolutions, 249; the Har- 
risburg Convention and its memo- 
rial, 249-251; tariff and anti-tariff 
memorials, 251-254; ‘tariff of 
abominations,” 254, 255; resistance 
to, 255-267; anti-tariff meetings in 
South Carolina, 255, 256; southern 
newspapers on a, 256-258, 259; nul- 
lification urged, 261; message of 
Governor of South Carolina, 262; 
action of Legislature, 262, 263; the 
“South Carolina Exposition,’ 263-— 
267; protests of South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Georgia, 267. 


Qualifications. For the franchise, 
376-377, 379, 381, 382, 383-388; for 
office, 377, 379, 380, 385-386, 388, 
390-392; in Virginia, 392-394. 

Quarterly Review, The. Southey’s 
attack on the American people, 
309-312; reviews of works of travel 
in the United States, 315, 316; ar- 
ticles on America, 319, 321-324, 337— 
339, 342. 

Quincy, Josiah. Speech on the ad- 
mission of Louisiana, 409-411. 


Railroads. The Stevens charter, 138; 
Dearborn applies to Congress, 1388— 
139; Stevens’s letter to Mayor of 
Philadelphia, 189; charter from 
Pennsylvania, 139-140; ‘‘ What is a 
railroad? ’’ 140-141; model of loco- 
motive, 141; meeting at Philadel- 
phia, 141; Pennsylvania commis- 
sion, 141-142; Columbia, Lancaster 
and Philadelphia Railroad char- 
tered, 142; Mohawk and Hudson, 
148; Granite Railway Company, 
143; Massachusetts plans for rail- 
roads, 143; Stevens’s circular road, 
43-144; Pennsylvania charters, 144; 
Baltimore and Ohio, 144; railroads 
in the South, 144; in New Jersey, 
144;-145; in Virginia, 145; mileage 
in 1830, 145; mechanical difficulties, 
145; early road-beds, 145-146; early 
locomotives, 146-147. 

Rails. Early kinds of, 146. 

Ramsey’s ‘ History of the Revolu- 
tion in South Carolina,’”’ 284, 306. 

Randolph, John. Charges against, 
and duel with Clay, 500. 

Rapp, George, 89. P 

Rappites, 89; built Harmony, in 
Pennsylvania, 89: New Harmony, 
Indiana, 89-90; sell to Owen, 90. 

Regency. The Albany, 70, 71. 

Religion. Lack of, in United States, 
322. 

Religious journals. Early number, 
269; Virginia magazine, 271; early 
Philadelphia, 272; Presbyterian, 
273; Episcopalian, 273; other maga- 
zines, 273, note; the Religious Re- 
membrancer, 274; of Boston, 274; 
number and circulation, 274, 275. 

Religious qualifications. In early 
State constitutions, 877; abolition 
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of, 378, 379; contest to abolish, in 
Maryland, 390-892; qualifications in 
Massachusetts, 390, note; New _Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and North Caro- 
lina, 391, note. 


Religious Remembrancer. Founded, 
274. 
Removals from _ office. Jackson’s 


theory, 525-526; removals under 
him, 527-537. 

Representation. In early State con- 
stitutions, 375, 376, note; new ap- 
portionment in Virginia, 1829, 393. 

Republics, Spanish American. Rec- 
ognized by United States, 41-42; at- 
titude of Great Britain toward, 43; 
Canning on Wuropean intervention 
in affairs of, 44; Rush and Gallatin 
on, 44, note; Monroe on, 45. 

Resolutions. Congress, on independ- 
ence of South American repub- 
lics, 41, 42; Tennessee, nominating 
Jackson, 57; South Carolina, on 
State rights, 252-253; Georgia, 253; 
Alabama, 253; ‘‘ South Carolina Ex- 
position,” 268, 266, 402, 403; Penn- 
sylvania, 403-406; Delaware, 407; 
Connecticut, 408; Ohio, 413; Geor- 
gia, 418; Virginia, 414; Kentucky, 
415-417; New York, on election of 
President, 510, 511: Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, on State rights, 473-476. 

Revision. The Council of, in New 
York, 884-385. 

Rhode Island. Case of Trevett vs. 
Weeden, 397-899, note; refusal to 
furnish militia, 407, 408; tariff me- 
morial of Legislature, 251; schools 
in, few free, in colonial times, 351; 
first free school law, 1800, 352; re- 
pealed, 1803, re-enacted, 1828, 352; 
eonstitution of 1824, 390. 

Ritner, Joseph. Governor of Penn- 
Sylvania, president of Harrisburg 
Convention, 250. 

Rittenhouse, David. Heirs of, sued 
by Olmsted, 405-406. 

Road. ‘The national, 149, 150. 

Robbins, Ashur, Senator. Delegate 
to Harrisburg Convention, 250. 

Rochester, 135. 

Root, Erastus. Working-men’s can- 
Cae for Governor of New York, 

OT. 

Ross, Judge, 403-404. 

Rouse’s Point, 469-478, 

Rush, Richard, 15; instructed as to 
our claims in Oregon, 22-23; Can- 
ning’s proposition to, and reply of, 
44; appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury, 438; nominated for Vice- 
President, 513. 
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St. Mary’s Bay, 464. 
Say, Lhomas. At New Harmony, 94. 
School, fhe Common. Present status, 


343; in 1824, 348; beginnings in 
Massachusetts, acts of 1642, 1647, 
343, 344; later colonial acis, 344; 
provision of first constitution and 
act of 1789, 344, note, 345; school- 
house, 345; the school tax, 345; the 
district school, 345, 346; introduc- 
tion of text-books, 346; the charac- 
ter of teachers, 346; grammar 
schools decline, 3846, 347; acade- 
mies founded, 347, note; faults of 
the Massachusetts system, 347, 348; 
system of Connecticut, the colonial 
period, 348, 349; the ‘‘ Western Re- 
serve’? and the school fund, 349- 
351; services of James Hillhouse, 
350; decline of schools, 351; in 
Rhode Island, few free, 351; first 
free-school law, 1800, 352; repealed, 
1803, re-enacted, 1828, 352; in New 
York State, no free schools in colo- 
nial times, 352; Governor Clinton’s 
message, 302, 354; Board of Regents 
established, 352, 353; rivalry of Co- 
lumbia College, 353; University of 
the State of New York, 353; lot- 
teries and other efforts to raise a 
fund, 353, 354; a New York. city 
society incorporated, 354, 355; the 
Lancastrian method, 355, 356; school 
districts system established, 356; 
in New Jersey, 356, 357; backward- 
ness of Delaware, 357; provisions of 
Pennsylvania’s constitutions, 357; 
act of 1802, 357, 358; agitation for, 
358, 359; free private schools, 359; 
Philadelphia schools, 359; Pennsyl- 
yania, report, 359-361; negro schools, 
360, 361; poor character of country 
schools, 3861, 862; defects of the 
system, 362; character of, in Mary- 
land, 362; Baltimore schools, 362, 
363; beginnings of primary system, 
363; Maryland seeks Federal land 
grant, 364, 3865; action of Congress 
and States, 365; State legislation, 
365, 366; Virginia schools, Jeffer- 
son’s plan for, 366; failure of legis- 
lation, 3866: North Carolina, char- 
acter of, 866, 367; edneational move- 
ment in Legislature, 367, 368; South 
Carolina system, 868; Georgia, early 
legislation, 369; Northwest Terri- 
tory, difficulties of establishment, 
3869, 870; Ohio, provisions of first 
constitution, 870: difficulty of en- 
forcement, 371; Indiana, neglect of, 
871; Illinois, taxation for, resisted, 
371; Kentucky, early efforts, 371, 


Russia. ,Colonizes on Pacifie coast, 872: Tennessee, 372. 
18; claims to Oregon country, 20; Schools. Working-men’s, in Philadel- 
the Alaskan boundary, 20-22; phia denounced, 87; free school in 
United States seeks assistance of, Pennsylvania, 87-88. j 
to end_ Spanish-South American Scientific journals. Silliman’s, 273; 
FP cie e eh ae Mineralogical, 273. 
yers vs. WE g , 897. Seamen. South Caroli v ‘a- 
Rutledge, Henry. ‘Toast of, 258, man Act, 200-204, me 
Search, The right of. In connection 
Pl bee slave-trade, 14, 15, 17 
é y \ ecession. Suggested in South Caro- 
Santa Fé. Trade with, 168. lina, 256; toasts at Charleston, 258, 
St. Croix. Settlement of De Monts, note; letter in Charleston Mercury. 
tate ee of the river, 259; sentiment in favor of. “260; 
4 AGT. 261. : 
St. John, New Brunswick, 485. Secretaries, 


Santa Anna. Rebels against Itur- 
hide, 11; Secretary of War, 541. 


Under Adams: State, 
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Henry Clay; Treasury, Richard 
Rush; War, James Barbour; Navy, 
James L. Southard; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, William Wirt; Postmaster- 
General, John McLean. Under 
Jackson: State, Martin Van Bu- 
ren; Treasury, S. D. Ingham; War, 
John H. Baton; Navy, John Branch; 
Attorney-General, J. McP. Berrien; 
Postmaster-General, W. T. Barry. 

Sedgwick, Catherine, 301. 

Sentinel, The Daily. Early labor 
newspaper, 107. 

Sergeant, Mrs., 405-406. 

Settlers, Early, in the West. Jour- 
ney to Ohio, 151-152; Half-faced 
camp, 152; the log hut, 152-153; 
household utensils, 153, 154; farm- 
ing, 154-155; growth of towns, 155- 
156; anecdotes of frontier life, 156- 
158; the circuit rider, 159-160; wild- 
eat banking, 160-162. 

Sharpe, Peter. Delegate to Harris- 
burg Convention, 250. 

Sidney. Urges nullification, 261. 

Sigourney, L. H., 301. 

Silliman’s Journal. Founded, 273. 

Slave-trade. In the District of Co- 
lumbia, 219-226; abolition of, pro- 
posed for consideration for the 
Panama Congress, 441; opposition 
of the Pro-slavery party, 4438, 447. 

Slavers. Number off African coast, 
14, 16-17. 

Slavery. Pro-slavery laws of Illi- 
nois, 187-188; struggle to make I[li- 
nois slave soil, 189-191; abolition 
of, by New York, 192; projected in- 
surrection of slaves in Charleston, 
South Carolina, 199-200; South 
Carolina Negro Seaman Act, 200- 
204; Governor Troup of Georgia on, 
205; reply of Legislature, 205-206; 
rise of the abolitionists, 208; Ben- 
jamin Lundy, 208-209; early aboli- 
tion presses, 209-213; Garrison, 210- 
212; antislavery societies, 213-214; 
fugitive slave law, 215-216; Penn- 
sylvania law, 216-217; complaint of 
Maryland, 217; Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania change their laws, 218; 
fugitive slaves in District of Colum- 
bia, 219; slave-trade in, 220-226; 
cotton and, 228; South Carolina on 
powers of Congress over, 252; abo- 
lition of, in Cuba and Porto Rico 
proposed, 443; opposition of Pro- 
slavery party, 445449; Mexico at- 
tempts to abolish slavery in Texas, 
548, 549. ae 

. Slaves. Treatment of, in District of 
Columbia, 226; tariff increases cost 
of clothing of, 243. 

Smith, Sydney. Criticism of the 
United States, 317-319, 328-330. 

' Socialism. Robert Owen at New 
Lanark, 88; the Rappites at_Har- 
mony and New Harmony, 89-90; 
Owen buys Harmony, 90; lectures 
on his community plan, 90-92; the 
Preliminary Society of New Har- 
mony, 92-93; the village in 1826, 
93: Community of Hquality, 98-94; 
eondition of New Harmony, 94; 
dress reform, 95: Declaration of 
Mental Independence, 95: effect, 
95-96: failure of New Harmony, 96; 
Owenite communities elsewhere, 


96; Nashoba, 97-98; Francis Wright, 
97; the Nashoba and New Harmony 
Gazette, 98; Miss Wright’s lectures, 
98-99; the Working-man’s party at 
New York city, 99-104; in Philadel- 
phia, 104-105; spread of the Free 
Hnquirers, 105-106, 107-108. 

Society. The Farmers’ and Mechan- 
ies’, 105; Pennsylvania, for the 
Promotion of Internal Improve- 
ments, collects information as to 
railroads, 140-141; American, for 
the Colonization of Free Blacks in 
Africa, 193, 194, 206, 207, 208; the 
Manumission, 214; St. Paul’s Agri- 
eultural, on the tariff, 244; Penn- 
Sylvania, for Promotion of Manu- 
factures and the Mechanic Art, 
ealls tariff convention, 246; Free 
School, of New York, 356; for Free 
Instruction of Female Children, 
359; Aimwell School, 359; Philadel- 
phia, for Hstablishment and Sup- 
port of Charity Schools, 359; 
Friends’ Association for the In- 
struction of Poor Children, 359; 
Female Humane Association Char- 
ity School, 362; Carpenters’ Hu- 
mane, 363; Benevolent, 363. 

Southard, James L. Appointed Sec- 
retary of the Navy, 433. 

South, The. Effect of invention of 
cotton gin on, 227, 228; natural re- 
sources of, 227; trade of, with 
Great Britain, 228, 242, 243; indus- 
trial conditions of, 228; contrasted 
with the North, 229; opposition of, 
to protective tariff, 232-234, 242- 
245, 247-249; rejoices over defeat of 
tariff, 1827, 242; division of inter- 
ests of North and South, 242, 248, 
244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 258, 254; re- 
sist tariff of 1828, 255-267; exclu- 
sion of Northern products proposed, 
256-259, 262; protective tariff inju- 
rious to, 264, 265. 

South American Republies. Early at- 
tempt to form a union of, 4338, 434; 
eertain Ministers of, interview 
Clay, 434; invite the United States 
to Panama Congress, 440, 441. 

South Carolina. Lowndes and Cal- 
houn nominated for presidency, 56, 
60; projected insurrection of slaves, 
199-200; Negro Seaman Act, 200- 
204; on colonization, 207; opposition 
of, to protective tariff, 1827, 243— 
245; speech of Senator Hayne before 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
2438, 244; resolutions of St. Paul’s 
Agricultural Society, 1827, 244; 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce 
resolutions, 244, 245; memorial of 
Colleton District, 245; call for 
Harrisburg Convention arouses a 
renewal of agitation in, 247-249; 
speech of Dr. Cooper at Columbia, 
247-249; Dr. Cooper’s resolutions, 
249; Georgetown resolutions, 249; 
Senate State rights report, 1828, 
252, 253; reply of New Jersey, 254; 
memorials of citizens, 254; resist- 
ance to the tariff of 1828, 255-267; 
anti-tariff meeting at Walterbor- 
ough, 255, 256; secession suggested, 
256; legislative boycott_of Northern 
goods proposed, 256-259; seditious 
toasts proposed, 258, note, 261; 
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speech of McDuffie, 258, 259, ia 
letter in Charleston Mereury, 258 
Union speech of Governor, 259, 360: 
nullification and disunion urged, 
260, 261; Governor's message tem- 
per rate, 262 views and resolutions 
of Legislature, 262, 268; adopts Cal- 
houn’s “ Bxposition of. 1828,’’ 263- 
267; resolutions of, 266, 267; school 
system of, 368; Negro Seaman Act, 
200-204; State rights resolutions, 
417. 

South Carolina College. Students of, 
boycott Northern goods, 257. 

Southwick, Solomon. Antimasonic 
candidate for Governor, 120. 

Spain. Delivers Florida to United 
States, 2; rebellion of South Ameri- 
ean colonies, 2; Mexico rebels, 3; 
defeat of the rebels, 3-6; Long in 
Mexico, 6-7; Mexico rebels, 9; itur- 
bide Emperor of Mexico, 9; the 
plan of Iguala, 9-10; loses Mexico, 
10; agreement as to slave-trade, 13, 
14; Ferdinand VII and the Liberals, 
33-34; revolt of colonies, 386-87; re- 
bellion in, 837-88; independence of 
her colonies recognized by United 
States, 41-42; attitude of Great 
Britain toward, 48; France invades, 
43-44; relations with, instructions 
to our Minister to Spain relative to 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 4384486; 
Adams attempts to mediate to end 
war with South America, 486-440; 
fear of liberation of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, 486, 487; instructions to Min- 
ister at Madrid, 487; seeks Russia’s 
aid, 487-439; French fleet appear off 
Cuba, 439; alarm of Mexico, 439, 
440; Clay’s protest to France, 440. 

Sparks, Jared. Early life, 304; edi- 
torial work, 304, 305; collects the 
“Writings of Washington,” 305, 
306; other works, 305, 306; compen- 
sation of, 304. 

Spoils system. Office seekers invade 
Washington, 519, 520; demand for 
office, 521-528, notes, 525, note; 
Jackson’s views on patronage, 525, 
526; membersof Congress appointed 
to office, 526, note; inauguration of 
the system in the Post-Office De- 
partment, 526, 527; wholesale re- 
movals, 528; the scramble for office, 
528-530; disappointment with ap- 
pointments, 530; appointment of 
editors, 580, 581; distress caused by 
removals, 581: continuance of re- 
movals, 531, 532: effect of removal 
of postmasters, 582, 533. 

‘Spy, The.’’ Its success, 298, 299. 

State government. During the Revo- 
lution, 873-878; colonies apply to 
Congress for advice, 874; advice 
given, 3874; State constitutions 
framed, 875; bills of rights, 875; 
character of constitutions, 875-878; 
suffrage, 376, 877; powers of Execu- 
tive, 3877, 878; gradual abolition of 
religious and property qualifica- 
tions, 879, 880; new ideas in, 1810— 
720, 880, 381; new constitution of 
New York, 383-888; amended con- 
stitution, Massachusetts, 888-390; 
Rhode Island, 890; New York suf- 
frage amendment, 392; new consti- 
tution in Virginia, 392, 893; changes 


of half a century, 393, 394; the 
Yr despa and the courts, 395- 
40) 


State rights. South Carolina, 203; 
Governor Troup, 205; Georgia on, 
205-207; report of the Senate of 
South Carolina, 1828, 252-253; Geor- 
gia resolutions, 1828, 253; Alabama 
resolution, 1828, 253, 254; toasts at 
Charleston, 258, note, 261; resolution 
asserting, 263; “ South Carolina 
Exposition ”” on, 266; opposition to 
suits against States, 402; resolu- 
tions of States, 402, 403; asserted 
by Pennsylvania (Gideon Olmsted 
case), 403-406; resolutions of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, 406; New 
England resistance to Force Act, 
406, 407; resolutions of Delaware, 
407; New England States refuse 
militia, 407, 408; resolutions of Con- 
necticut, 408; speech of Josiah 
Quincy on admission of Louisiana, 
409-411; Massachusetts opposes hm- 
bargo Act, 411; resistance to ‘‘ Con- 
script Bill,’’ 411, 412; State rights 
resolutions of Ohio, 1820, 413; mani- 
festo in Georgia Senate, 413; Vir- 
ginia denies jurisdiction of Snu- 
preme Court, 414; Kentucky resists 
jurisdiction of Federal courts, 415— 
417; New York opposes Federal 
law, 417; assertion of, by South 
Carolina, Negro Seaman Act, 417; 
general assertion of, 418; resolu- 
tions of Maine and Massachusetts, 
473476. 

gee: Suits against. Opposition to, 


States, The. Influence of, in election 
of President by House of Represen- 
tatives, 62. 

Stay laws. In Tllinois, 161; in Ken- 
tucky, 162; old-court and new-court 
struggles, 162-166. 

Steamboats, 130-131, 166. 

Stevens, John. Acquires railroad 
charter, 188; letter to Mayor of 
Philadelphia, 139; charter from 
Pennsylvania, 189-140; cireular rail- 
road, 148-144. 

Stoddard’s Louisiana, 306. 

Street cleaning in New York city, 
124; in Philadelphia, 126. 

Strikes. Early, 84, 85. 

Suffrage. Negro, 184, 186, 187, 192; 
198-199; qualifications for, early 
State constitutions, 377; manhood 
suffrage, 879, 380; in New York 
Convention, 1821, 884-387; in Massa- 
chusetts Convention, 1820, 388-390; 
New York, manhood, 392; new 
qualifications in Virginia, 392, 393. 

Surgery. First journal of, 273. 

Swartwout, Samuel. Jackson’s let- 
ter to, 492; on office seeking, 529. 

Sw eden, 13. 


Tables. Popular vote, 1824, 75; elec- 
toral vote, 76; vote of House of 
Representatives in 1825, 81; popu- 
lar and electoral vote, 1828, 518-520. 

Tariff. Effeet of, 1816, 229; demand 
for protective tariff, 230; bill de- 
feated in Senate, 1820, 231; House 
of Representatives opposed. to_pro- 
tective tariff, 1821-’23, 231; Mon- 
roe’s messages favor protection, 
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231; bill reported in 1824, 231, 232; 
petitions and memorials, pro and 
con, 1824, 232, 283; discussion in the 
House, 233-240; Hamilton’s speech 
against, 284; Clay’s speech in favor, 
234-237; Webster’s reply, 237-240; 
division of the country over the 
bill, 240; vote and passage of Dill, 
240; effect of the act of 1824 on 
New England, 240-242; increased 
protection for woollens sought by 
New England, 241, 242; new bill, 
242, note; defeated, 1827, 242; re- 
joicing in the South over defeat, 
242; reason for opposition of the 
South, 242, 243; agitation against, in 
South Carolina, 1827, 2438-245; agi- 
tation in favor, in Pennsylvania, 
and eall for Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, 246-248; renewed agitation in 
South Carolina, 247-249; speech of 
Dr. Cooper at Columbia, 247-249; 
Dr. Cooper’s’ resolutions, 249; 
Georgetown, South Carolina, reso- 
lutions, 249; the Harrisburg Con- 
vention and its memorial, 249-251; 
tariff and = anti-tariff memorials, 
251-245, 417; ‘‘ tariff of abomina- 
tions,’’ 254, 255; resistance to, 255— 
267; anti-tariff meetings ins South 
Carolina, 255, 256; Southern news- 
papers on the, 256, 258, 259; nullifi- 
eation of, urged, 261; message of 
Governor of South Carolina, 262; 
action of Legislature, 262, 263; 
adopts the ‘‘ South Carolina Expo- 
sition,’’ 263-267; protests of South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia, 
267, 417. 

Tariff. Rumor of a proposed reci- 
procity treaty with Great Britain, 
555; friends of the tariff aroused, 
555; certain Administration papers 
approve, 555, 556; constitutional 
rights of treaty-making power, 556. 

Taverns, 150-151. 

Teachers. Poorly trained, 346-348, 
362. 

Tennessee. Common schools in, 372; 
grant to, for colleges, 364; Legis- 
lature renominates Jackson, 496, 
497; resolutions on election of 
President, 508, 509; nominates Jack- 
son for President, 57; on congres- 
sional caucus, 60-61. 

Tenure, Judges’, 393. 

Term. Question of a third, for the 
President, 423, 425-429. 

Territory, Annexation of. Discus- 
sion over Louisiana, 408-411. 

Texas. Early rebellions in, 3-6; 
Long’s expedition, 6; declares it in- 
dependent, 7; Austin, 7; grant to 
Stephen Austin, 8; attempts to col- 
onize, 8-9; troubles in Mexico delay 
Austin, 9-12; other applicants, 10; 
Austin begins his work, 12; Texas 
joined to Coahuila, 12; First Con- 
gress of Coahuila and Texas, 12; 
eolonization law of, 13; attempts 
of Adams’s Administration to pur- 
chase, 460, 461; Jackson reopens 
negotiations for, 461-463; Van Bu- 
ren’s instructions to Poinsett rela- 
tive to purchase of, 542, 543; news- 
paper articles advocating the pur- 
ehase of, 548-545; arguments of 
annexationists, 545-547; arguments 


of their opponents, 547, 548; at- 
tempts of Guerrero to abolish slay- 
ery in, 548, 549; popular opposition 
in Mexico to sale of, 551, 552; Ala- 
man, Secretary of State, exposes 
policy of the United States in, 552, 
5538; advises prompt action in, 553, 
554; law excluding United States 
citizens, 554, note; negotiations for 
Texas abandoned, 554, 555. 

Oe gore daar Publication of, 301, 

Theatrical Censor, The. Wstablished, 
275. 

TREE: Early church magazines, 

‘ 


Thespian Mirror, The. Hstablished, 

275. 

Throop, Enos T. Delegate to Har- 
risburg Convention, 250. 

Toasts. At McDuffie dinner, 258; se- 
cession, 261. 

Trade. To the West by Erie Canal, 
135-186; new trade with the West, 
137; trade of Philadelphia threat- 
ened, 1387; on the Mississippi, 166; 
export and import, of South with 
Great Britain, 228, 242, 248; im- 
portation of British woollen goods, 
1824, 240; effect of cessation of war 
in Europe on, 246, 247. 

Trade, The Slave-. Wfforts of Great 
Britain to abolish, 18-16; proposal 
of Great Britain to the United 
States regarding, 15; how carried 
on, 14, 15; action of the United 
States regarding, 16-18; vessels 
sent to African coast, 16, 17; made 
piracy by United States, 16. 

Transportation. By Erie Canal, 135- 
186; effect of Hrie Canal on New 
England, 137; early railroad enter- 
prises, 188-140; Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Internal 
Improvement, 140; Pennsylvania 
commission, 141-142; Canal Conven- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 142; 
railroad chartered, 142; New York 
charters railroads, 148; Massachu- 
setts commission, 148; Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, 144; in the South, 
144; in New Jersey, 144-145; on the 
Mississippi, 166-168. 

Travel. By steamboat, 130-131; open- 
ing of the Hrie Canal, 132-133; jour- 
ney to Buffalo by canal, 138-134; 
canal boat described, 134; travel of 
Erie Canal, 185-136; cost of Erie, 
135; other canals begun, 136-137; 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 
150-151; down the Ohio, 151-152; 
on the Mississippi, 166-168. 

Travellers in America. Article by 
Sydney Smith, 317-319, notes. 

Treaty, The Quadruple, 32, 35; con- 
stitutional rights of treaty-making 
power over the tariff, 556; Indian 
Springs, 179-181. 

Trevett vs. Weeden. Case of, 397— 
399, note. 

Trial of Morgan kidnappers. 118, 114. 

eo Gerard. At New Harmony, 
9 


Troppau. Congress at, 39. 

Troup, Governor of Georgia. On In- 
dian troubles, 180; on slavery, 205. 

Troy. Working-man’s ticket, 107. 

Tyler, John, 61, 68. 
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Typographical Society, The New 
York, disavows connection with 
Free Enquirers, 103-105. 


Unconstitutional acts, Power of judi- 
ciary over. Origin and growth of 
power, 394; case in Virginia, 1766, 
394; James’ Otis’s declaration, 395; 
Justice Cushing’s charge, 395; “other 
early assertions, 395; the New Jer- 
sey precedent, Holmes vs. Walton, 
395, 396; opinion of Virginia judges, 
396, 897; Rutgers vs. Waddington, 
397; Trevett vs. Weeden, 397-899, 
note; other early cases, 399; con- 
flict in Ohio, 399, 400; in Georgia, 
399, 400; discussion in Federal con- 
vention, 400; Federal Circuit Court 
opinions, 401, 402; decisions of Su- 
preme Court, 402, note; resolutions 
of States, 402, 403; list of State 
acts declared unconstitutional, 412, 
note, 4138, note. 

Unions. Labor, 86. 

United States Literary Gazette, The. 
Contributors to, 303. 

United States, The. Action concern- 
ing the slave-trade, 13-18; recog- 
nized independence ‘of Spanish col- 
onies, 41-42; asked to join in a 
declaration as to Spanish colonies, 

Universalist Magazine, The. Found- 
ed, 

Universities and eolleges. In New 
York, 353; in Virginia, 366; in North 
Carolina, 3866, 367; in Georgia, 369; 
in the Northwest, 870-371; in Ken- 
tucky, 372; number in 1829, 372. 

Utensils, Household. On the fron- 
tier, 153-154 

Utica. Antimasonie Convention, 120. 


Van Buren, Martin, 64, 70, 71; oppo- 
sition to Panama Congress, 442; ne- 
gotiations with Mexico for purchase 
of Texas, 461-463; appointed Sec- 
retary of State, 520, 521; instruc- 
tions to Poinsett, 542, 543; reviews 
hostility of Mexico, letter to But- 
ler, 549-551; early life, 386, 387; 
views on suffrage, 3887. 

eee Manhood suffrage, 3877, 
79. 

Verona. Congress of Holy Allies, 48. 

Veto. Monroe vetoes internal im- 
provement bill, 149. 

Veto power. In early State constitu- 
tions, 877, 878; in new constitu- 
tions, 1810-20, 880, note, 388. 

Victoria, 12. 


Vienna. Congress of Holy Allies, 48. 
Virginia. Franchise law in, 892, 393; 


constitution of, amended, 1829, 398; 
on congressional caucus, 61-638; 
electoral ticket, 69; opposition to 
suits against States, 402; resolu- 
tions of, replying to Pennsylvania, 
406; resolutions of, denying juris- 
diction of Supreme Court, 414; 
resolutions, cited by Calhoun, 266; 
floetrine asserted by, 402, 403: new 
resolutions, 1810, 406; yovernor 
Trumbull of Connecticut repeats, 
407; Ohio approves the, 413; schools 
in, Jefferson’s plan for, 366; failure 
of legislation for, 866; Stamp Act 
declared unconstitutional in, 394, 
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395; powers of the judiciary, 396, 
397, note. 

Vote. The electoral, in 1824, 76; 
popular vote, 1824, 75; vote of 
House of Representatives, 81; Anti- 
masonic, in New York, 120; election 
of 1828, popular, 517, 518, note; 
electoral, 519, 520, note. 

Vote, Viva-voce. Virginia, 393. 


Wages, 85, 121; of women, 122. 
Walsh, Robert. Reply to British 
criticism, 326-3 28; auswer of the 
Edinburgh Review, 326-331; de- 
fence of the North American Re- 
view, 331; controversy continued, 


Walton, Elisha, 395-396. 

Washington, Bushrod, 305. 

Washington, George. Extract from 
Farewell Address on our relations 
with Europe, 29; Life of, by Mar- 
shall, 293, 284, note; Writings of, 
collected by Sparks, 305, 306; evo- 
lution of the presidency under, 422, 


423. 
Watchman, The. Established, 274. 
Waters, Mrs., 405-406. 

Webster, Daniel. Advocates prop- 
erty qualification, 388-390; speech 
on Panama Congress, 451, 457-459; 
oe. on the tariff bill’ of 1824) 


237-24 

Webster, Noah. Text-books by, 346. 

Wells, Gideon. Delegate to Harris- 
burg Convention, 250. 

Western Reserve, The. Connecticut 
school fund and, 349-351. 

West Indian Islands. Fears of Amer- 
ica relative to Cuba and Porto Rico, 
434-487; Adams announces our at- 
titude toward, to Europe, 487-440; 
French fleet off Cuba, 489; United 
States protests, 440; proposed iib- 
eration of slaves in, 443; opposition 
of Pro-slavery party to, 445-449; 
trade relations with British islands, 
483-487. 

White House. 
inauguration, 524-525. 

White, Senator. Speech in opposi- 
any to Panama Congress, 444, 445, 

t. 

Whitney, Eli. Invention of, its effect 
on cotton erop, 227. 

W eye banking, “160- 161; effects of 
it 52 

Mee and Mary College, Virginia, 
366 

William, King Frederick, of Prussia, 
381; promises constitution to, 35. 

Witiams, Ezekiel. Labor candidate, . 


Wirt,- William, Attorney-General. 
Opinion on South Carolina Negro 
Seaman Act, 203; appointed Attor- 
ney-General, 483. 

Women, Books for. Character and 
titles, 277, 278; wages of, 122; con- 
dition of, in cities, 22. 

Women’s magazines, 275, note. 

Wool. Pennsylvania farmers favor 
further protection of, 1827, 245, 
246; call for Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, 246, 247: recommendation of 
Convention, 250, 25 

Wool-growers. Call of Pennsylvania, 
for a convention, 1827, 245, 246; ad- 


Scenes at Jackson’s 
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dress and call for Harrisburg Con- 
vention, 1827, 246, 247. 

Woollen industry. In New England 
and Middle States, 229, 230; favors 
protective tariff, 2382; effect of act 
of 1824 upon, 240, 247; home and 
English competition, 240; depres- 
sion of, 1826, 240-242; increased 
protection sought, 241, 242, 245- 
247; recommendation of Harrisburg 
** Workeyism,’’ 107-109. 

Working day. Length of, 84, 85; 
strikes to shorten, $4. 
Working-men. Condition of, 83, 84, 
85; strikes and lockouts, 84; at- 
tempts to improve their condition, 
86; lien laws, 86; enter politics, 86— 
87; demand free schools, 87; Free 
Enquirers take up their cause, 88; 
Frances Wright, 97; Free Enquirer 
founded, 99; Working-man’s party 
in New York city, 99; platform, 
100; the Working-man’s Advocate, 
100-101; Russell Comstock, 101- 
102; success of the Working-men’s 
ticket at New York, 102; excitement 
over it, 102-103; trade associa- 
tions disavow connection with it, 
103-104; a Working-man’s ticket at 
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Philadelphia, 104-105; labor parties 
in New York city and State, 106— 
108; ‘* Workeyism,”’’ 107; convention 
at Salina, 107; North American 
Clay Working-men ticket, 108. 


Wright, Frances, 97; founds Nashoba, 


97-98; her lectures, 98-99; ‘‘ Fanny 
Wright Societies,’’ 99; the Free En- 
quirer, 99; takes up the cause of 
the Working-men, 99-100; ‘‘ Infidel 
ticket ’’ at New York city, 102-103; 
trades in New York disavow her 
principles, 103-104; and in Phila- 
delphia, 104-105; spread of the Free 
Enquirers, 105-106. 

Wright, John C., Representative. 
Ae hs liet to Harrisburg Convention, 
5 


Wright, Silas. Position on an in- 
creased tariff, 251. 


Yorkinos. Mexican political party, 
541 


o4l. 
Young Ladies’ Mentor, and other 
books, 277, 278. 


Zion’s Herald. Methodist weekly, 
274. 
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